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THE ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 


HE Election Commissioners are prosecuting their inquiries 
with great zeal, firmness, and success. They allow no 
t of persons, no arts of electioneering petitioners, no 
weariness of the petty details of vice to arrest their searching 
investigations. For once we see whata Court can find out in 
the way of truth when it is the business of the Court to dis- 
cover the real facts, and not merely to decide on a set of facts 
that other people choose to present tothem. At Beverley the 
Commissioners have laid bare the whole history of a well- 
contrived scheme for obtaining a control over the Parliamen- 
tary elections, by using the municipal elections as a means of 
organizing local jobs and bribery. At Norwich the Commis- 
sioners have tracked out the habits, history, and pursuits of 
almost every drunken blackguard in the town. But at Bridge- 
water the Commissioners have gone much further. They 
have caught a real Man in the Moon, and made him tell 
his history. They have exposed the rascally practices of 
some of the chief respectabilities of the borough. They 
have found out how money has been paid, who paid it, and 
where it came from. They have searched into the secrets 
of families, and made the wife and sister of a man who was 
once a member of Parliament come publicly to tell their 
share in the villanous practices with which the town was 
tainted. As we read these annals of low meanness, of fraud, 
lying, and every kind of blackguardism, we are filled with 
pity and sorrow for the unfortunate community which has 
been exposed to this degradation, which has been plunged in 
this sea of immorality, which has had its poor men made 
drunken, lying, corrupt brutes, and its respectable men accom- 
plices in a series of petty frauds, all because it had the 
inexpressible misfortune to be invited to send two members 
to Parliament. No effort of human wisdom or goodness 
or charity, not all the labours of the best and most pious 
men and women, not any concentration of the noblest 
influences that exist in Christendom could do one tithe 
as much for the benefit of Bridgewater as will be done 
by the Act that deprives it of its Parliamentary representa- 
tive. The worst is that there are other boroughs, as bad 
or nearly as bad as Bridgewater, which have escaped these 
searching inquiries of Commissioners, and where the evil taint 
must linger on to corrupt and degrade the community. It is 
avery great pity that Commissions conducted with the ability, 
independence, and vigour with which the existing Commis- 
sions have acted, cannot sit in every borough where bribery 
has prevailed. The greatest praise is due to the Commissioners 
for what they have done, and for the way in which they have 
done their work. At the same time they seem—excusably 
perhaps, for their labours are most wearisome—to forget some- 
times that they are fulfilling a solemn public duty, and to relieve 
themselves by using unpleasant epithets, by facetious remarks 
and questions, and even by reminiscences of the melodrama, 
Which are not quite in good taste. When a public func- 
tionary like a Commissioner is examining a witness on oath, 
it seems scarcely decorous to ask him whether Mr. K1nGLakE 
1s as long in coming to the point when he talks as he is 
when he writes; and Mr. Ansrey must have been dream- 
ing that he was on the boards of the Adelphi when, on 
receiving a threatening letter, he explained to a wondering 
audience that he was not the sort of man to die without a 
groan. . 
The poor man’s side of bribery has long been familiar to 
us—the drunkenness, the fierce determination to have the 
market price of a vote, the air of indescribable blackguardism 
Hat permeates a corrupt borough. But it is the rich man’s 
side of bribery that has been brought into view with much 
force and novelty by the investigations of the Commission. 


Directly a man gets mixed up with the politics of a corrupt 
borough all his honesty, respectability, and self-respect seem 
to vanish. He seems to sell himself a ticket to go free 
through any kind of bad conduct. To touch only on one 
point, what an enormous mass of lies and of half-lies, 
of evasions, false assertions, and shufflings, bribery gene- 
rates even in men of character, ition, and honour! 
They invent a peculiar code of morality, and if they satisfy 
that, then they are satisfied. There grows up a sort of 
electioneering conscience which is quite apart from the ordi- 
nary conscience of the man. Two members of the present 
House of Commons have acknowledged themselves guilty of 
acts which must seem very dishonourable to their ordinary 
conscience, although their electioneering conscience may have 
been satisfied. Mr. Brocpen actually took down the sove- 
reigns to Bridgewater for his friend to bribe with. He handed 
them over to the agent, and, as he did not himself see them 
paid away, he thought he had done nothing wrong. Major 
WATERHOUSE advised that important evidence should be con- 
cealed or destroyed in order to baffle the inquiries of a Com- 
mission which he, as a member of the House of Commons, 
had begged the Crown to appoint. In a former Parliament 
one of the members for Bridgewater, having been allowed to 
retain his seat by a corrupt compromise of a petition, boldly 
got up in the House and denounced the petition as frivo- 
lous and vexatious—a story which tempted one of the 
Commissioners to exclaim that, great as was said to be the 
audacity of lawyers, it was nothing toe the audacity of mem- 
bers of Parliament. The first local people of Bridgewater 
were called to contradict each other, so that evidence in- 
vented, as the Commissioners imagined, to screen the bribing 
brother of Mr. Kineiake, might be shown to be false. 
The unfortunate Mr. Wesrropp, the miserable history 
of whose guilty dealings for many long years at Bridge- 
water has formed the most recent subject of the inquiries: 
of the Commission, was obliged to own that his election- 
eering conscience had led him into what he euphemis- 
tically called “something very painful” in the evidence he 
gave on oath some little time ago. He then swore he knew 
nothing of a certain s00l. The Commissioners, however, 
went on finding out this and finding out that, until at last 
Mr. Westropp felt a great desire to explain that in point of 
fact he had brought down the 500/. from London and given it 
to the head briber of his party at Bridgewater. Even now, how- 
ever, he does not seem to have wholly escaped from the region of 
electioneering statements into that of truth, for he wished to 
show that, when he was asked whether he had expended a 
larger sum than that returned, he was at liberty to say that he 
had not, because, although he might have paid the s5ool. 
extra, he did not expend it. In his indignation and disgust. 
at all the weary shuffling and meanness and dishonesty he had. 
had to encounter, one of the Norwich Commissioners declared 
that it was impossible to believe any one in Norwich. And 
there can be no doubt that, directly the Commissions were. 
talked of, the first impulse of men of the highest position and 
respectability was to get up a system of shuffling and evasion. 
that would baffle the Commissioners; to suppress evidence; to 
meet, in fact, the chance of detection by the concoction of new 
lies, and by a general arrangement that every one should 
perjure himself so far as to say that they knew nothing, and 
could tell nothing, about matters of which they were perfectly 
cognizant, or of which they were only not cognizant because 
they did not choose to be so. 

What on earth is there in a seat in the House of Commons 
which can make it worth while for an honourable man in in- 
dependent circumstances to try to get there by such odiousl 
dirty paths? Let persons who think a seat in the House wont 
having at any price meditate on the histories of the late Lorp 
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Justice Crerk and of Mr. Westrorrp. The Lorp Justice 
CLERK, we will say, got his Lord-Justice Clerkship by buying 
his seat at Bridgewater. Very few mea get anything 
whatever by a seat, but he did; he got a high judicial post, 
and it may be very probable that his seat at Bridgewater 
helped him to get it. But then at what a price did he 
get it! In the first place, he spent 6,000/. The money 
may have made no difference to him, and possibly he could 
not have laid out 6,000l. more profitably. But he got 
his seat at the price of his own ease, honour, and self- 
respect. He tried to fancy that he did not know that 
this enormous sum had gone in bribery. Other people, 
honourable men too, did the dirty work for him, rushed 
out of their clubs with bags of gold, and dealt and bar- 
gained with the electioneering rascals of Bridgewater. But 
Mr. Parton knew perfectly well that he did not dare to ask 
himself or any one else how this money had really gone; and 
so, having a sensitive conscience, and not merely an 
electioneering conscience, and regarding honour as a thing to 
be prized, he killed himself rather than undergo the ignominy 
of exposure, and because he felt that, tainted with the 
moral filth of Bridgewater electioneering, he was not pure 
enough to be a judge. Mr. Westropr was a different sort 
of man, and in a different sort of position. But he affords 
an excellent example of the kind of man who thinks it 
would be everything for him to get into Parliament, and that 
for so grand and desirable an end every means is legitimate. 
His account of himself was that he had travelled, and then he 
had been in the provinces, and then he found life dull, so he 
thought he would go into Parliament. Bridgewater seemed 
to offer an admirable refuge from ennui. There was always 
something to do there, some money to be found, some one to be 
bought, some old bills to be paid, some great combination to 
be arranged. In the first place, Mr. Wesrrorp was persuaded 
to go through a process called nursing the borough, which 
meant that he was to show himself a good deal there, and be very 
civil to every one, and pay three or four hundred a year to 
no one in particular, or for nothing, but simply to show that 
he was a real gentleman and a man of spirit. In this delightful 
process, and in his election, and in trying in vain to keep 
his seat, which was immediately attacked by a petition, he 
fooled away 7,000/. But this was not all, or nearly all. His 
wife longed with feminine tenderness and zeal to aid him 
in his illegal, clandestine, and corrupting work. She took 
upon herself to visit attorneys’ clerks, to have conferences 
with her Bridgewater agents, to provide money, and hire a 
Man in the Moon with it, and to go to distant hotels with 
secret bags of money. That his wife should have done this, 
and have been dragged into a Court to own that she did it, that 
he wasted thousands of pounds in a country town, that he 
bought and smiled his way into a most delightful popularity, 
and was then told at a critical time by his agent that his popu- 
larity without more money was not worth ten votes, and that 
he has brought himself to swear that he did not expend money 
which he paid, are the successes which Mr. Wesrrorr has 
practically attained in his grand attempt to escape the dulness 
of life. It would have been far better for him if he had been 
a day-labourer, and had never found time to be dull amid the 
difficulties of eighteen-pence a day. 


SPAIN. 


ese recent history both of Spain and of France ought to 
teach the lesson that liberty rests solely on willing obe- 
dience to authority universally recognised. In default of the 
imaginary perfection ofa government administered by the best 
and wisest, it is desirable to cultivate loyalty either to a 
written Constitution as in the United States, to a traditional 
law as in the old Greek Republics, or to an hereditary dynasty 
after the custom of modern Europe. A King or a Parliament 
ruling by unquestioned right can afford to dispense with ex- 
ceptional measures and with the ordinary use of military force. 
The current language of ancient Greece implied the assumption 
that every usurper must, from the necessity of his position, be 
atyrant. It would be unjust to the Regent of Spars and to 
his Minister to describe them by either term of disparage- 
ment. They may probably have been induced by patriotic 
motives to assume supreme power, and they now deduce a 
legitimate title from the vote of the Cortes; yet a Government 
which took its origin from an act of irregular violence finds 
that it has but an uncertain hold on the affections or the con- 
science of the people. Englishmen in former times believed 


that kings, although they reigned by almost indefeasible right, 
might be lawfully restrained whenever thev interfered with the 


chartered franchises of their subjects. The same principle is 
expressed in the later doctrine that Ministers are responsible 
for the conduct of kings, who are themselves incapable of 
wrong. A social instinct reverenced the fountain of authorit 
even when its excesses necded repression. IsaBeLia IL 
exhibited few of the virtues proper to a sovercion, but for 
many years after the close of the civil war she possessed the 
great merit of an undisputed title. The force by which she 
was ultimately dethroned might have been employed in syb- 
jecting her to wholesome and effective control; or, if her 
retention of royalty was incompatible with the welfare of the 
country, her son might have been allowed nominally to reign 
until he was capable of governing. When reformers deter- 
mine to begin from the beginning, minorities as well as 
majorities may be expected to regard the future form of 
government as an open question. An existing dynasty has a 
right to take itself for granted, but a voted monarchy and an 
elected king can only be consecrated by time and possession, 
The Government will endure only as long as it can maintain 
itself by superior force; and compulsory submission has 
nothing in common with freedom. 


Spanish insurrections have been unfortunately frequent; but 
the disturbances of the last few months have borne a character 
which, in the present generation, is entirely new. For more 
than thirty years the army and its chiefs have enjoyed a 
monopoly of rebellion. The population was helpless, and 
perhaps indifferent, while Narvarz, O’DonNELL, or Prim was 
attempting, with or without a political pretext, to raise himself 
to supreme power. The Revolution of September 1868 was 
accomplished by the same method, though its objects were 
more comprehensive. When Marshal Prim shortly afterwards 
formally exhorted the army to abstain from politics, his sug- 
gestion, notwithstanding its amusing inconsistency with his 
own conduct, corresponded with a fundamental change of cir- 
cumstances. The insurrections of Cadiz and of Malaga, as 
well as the later rising of the Carlists, were popular in their cha- 
racter. The army has hitherto been faithful to its colours, 
and no considerable military leader has taken part in sedi- 
tious movements. The unsettled state of opinion has been 
fruitful of factions and of demagogues, and the disastrous 
policy of arming the mob has produced its natural con- 
sequence of encouragement to the enemies of order. The 
enrolment of the mass of the population of Paris as National 
Guards, in the spring of 1848, produced by an inevitable 
consequence the desperate street battle of the following June. 
The Spanish Volunteers of Liberty appear to be not less tur- 
bulent or dangerous, and the false liberality of some of the 
provisions of the Constitution supplies them with pretexts for 
resistance as often as they become discontented. After the 
murder of the Civil Secretary at Tarragona, the local authori- 
ties determined to disarm the Volunteers; and although the 
disaffection of any armed force to a Government justifies the 
strongest measures of repression, the Volunteers contended, on 
plausible grounds, that the Civil Governor was acting in 
excess of his constitutional rights. The insurrection had 
probably been planned beforehand, but the malcontents had 
the advantage of affecting to resist an illegal order. Serious 
conflicts took place in Barcelona and in the neighbouring 
country, but the particulars are imperfectly known. The 
Government has succeeded in restoring order in Barcelona itself, 
but there has been a desultory struggle in various parts of Cata- 
lonia, Aragon, and Andalusia. It would be hopeless to attempt 
to draw any accurate conclusion from the confused and con- 
tradictory statements which on successive days announce that 
the insurrection is rapidly spreading, and that it may be con- 
sidered as vanquished; but although the movement is un- 
questionably formidable, the final result can scarcely be doubtful 
if the army continues faithful to the Government. Insurgents 
sometimes offer a formidable resistance to troops in large towns ; 
but a single regiment is in tke open field a match for many 
times its own number of irregular bands. It is possible that 
in some districts the disaffected portion of the clergy may be 
tempted to form a suicidal alliance with their irreconcilable 
enemies of the Republican party, and it is known that in one 
instance a Carlist partisan has taken the lead of a body of 
Republican insurgents; but it is nearly certain that the solid 
and respectable classes throughout the country will favour 
the cause of the Government against the assailants of law and 
of property. 

It happens fortunately that the regular Session of the Cortes 
has commenced while the disturbances were at their height; 
and the executive Government has consequently the great 
advantage of acting in concert with the representatives: of 
the nation. Unless the insurgents rely on the same kind 
of divine right which was asserted by the French Jacobins 
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who attacked the Constitutional Assembly in 1848, they are 


openly opposing the only lawful authority which exists in 
Spain. The Cortes, by an overwhelming majority, sup- 
rt the Government against the rebels, and they may 
frirly claim to be the rightful interpreters of their own 
Constitution, even when some of its phrases may seem to 
furnish excuses for anarchy. According to the letter of 
the fundamental law, any man in Spain may do almost 
anything that is right in his own eyes, but the legislators, 
who were probably sincere in their desire to establish ample 
jijerty, never intended to allow in practice an intolerable 
acense. As it may perhaps have been difficult to reconcile 
the letter of the Constitution with the measures which are 
necessary to suppress the rebellion, the Cortes have, with Con- 
tinental facility, cut the knot by summarily suspending all the 
provisions which tended to hamper the vigorous action of the 
Government. It is not surprising that the Republican 
members should have used strong language in denouncing the 
temporary abolition of rights which had within six months 
been solemnly guaranteed ; but parchment restrictions always 
give way to necessity. The members of the Cortes, returning 
fresh from personal intercourse with their constituents, pro- 
bably represent in fact as well as in theory the genuine 
opinion of the country. If the offer of the Madrid Volunteers 
to act against the insurgents was made in good faith, it 
would appear that the vote of the Cortes has determined 
the wavering opinion of the capital; but Prim may be sup- 
posed to rely rather on the large regular force which he has 
in hand than on the capricious loyalty of the popular levies. 
It is necessary that, when the North-Eastern provinces are 
reduced to submission, the Government should keep a watch- 
ful eye on the turbulent population of the South. For 
several months conspirators have been active at Seville, and 
the municipality of Cadiz, with its local force, is thoroughly 
Republican. The enthusiasm which was lately supposed to 
animate all parties alike for the preservation of Cuba has 
already evaporated. The Republican insurgents have made an 
effective diversion in favour of the colonial rebels, although it 
would appear that the Government has not accepted the ex- 
euse for suspending the despatch of further reinforcements. 

An abortive attempt to overthrow the existing Government 
might possibly facilitate the establishment of the monarchy 
by the election of a king, unless, indeed, there are grounds 
for a recent rumour that the Gevernment itself is not una- 
nimous in the selection which has been made. The objec- 
tions to the choice of the Duke of Genoa are obvious as 
well as forcible, and it must be assumed that his supporters 
have satisfied themselves that there would be insurmount- 
able impediments to the elevation of any rival candidate. 
The Duke of Montrensier is both unpopular and obnoxious 
to the Emperor of the Frencu; and it appears that the 
rebuffs which have been incurred in Portugal have pro- 
duced a natural irritation, It is now reported or hinted 
that the reigning King was opposed to the pretensions of his 
father because he hoped to acquire the crown of Spain for 
himself. For some years the union of the two Peninsular 
kingdoms, under the dynasty of Bracanza, has been a favourite 
scheme of the Spanish Liberal party, and doubts are thrown 
on the sincerity of a refusal which was perhaps inconsistent 
with previous engagements. In preferring the young Duke of 
Gexoa, his supporters are professedly satisfied with a name. 
A promising boy, the cadet of a great and ancient House, is 
chosen, like a Presidential candidate in the United States, 
because there is no positive reason for rejecting his claims. 
If the Cortes confirm the choice which has been made, and 
if the provisional state of things can be maintained for a few 
years, the young King will assume the reins of government 
with the advantage of a title already seasoned by time, and of 
the popular good will which follows untried youth. The 
fortunes of a nation are so much more important than the 
welfare of a boy, that it seems scarcely worth while to con- 
gratulate or to pity the winner in a Royal lottery. It is best 
for a schoolboy to live among other schoolboys without any 
ambition beyond the class and the playground. It is not to 
be expected that the Spaniards will be content to leave the 
future training of their King to heretical foreigners; but it 
may be hoped that he will be protected from those baneful 
influences of the Court and the cloister which have proved 
fatal to his predecessors. 


THE TRIAL OF BARRETT. 
HE abortive trial for murder at Galway ought not to 
. cscape the attention of Ministers when they consider the 
Irish petitions for an amnesty to the Fenian prisoners. Rebel- 


lion is not the only crime which claims impunity in Ireland. 
An exceptional clemency shown to the conspirators and insur- 
gents of 1867 would be understood as an admission that forcible 
attempts at revolution were to be attributed only to a generous 
patriotism, which was shown to be misjudged merely by its 
failure; yet the popular sympathies are in some cases attracted 
by assassination as strongly as by treason. It would be im- 
proper to discuss the guilt or innocence of a prisoner who has 
still to stand his trial; but it is evident that the Galway mob 
assaulted jurymen, and even insulted the Judges, not because 
they had failed to acquit a prisoner unjustly accused, but for 
the offence of attempting to vindicate justice where the in- 
tended victim was a landlord. If Barretrr was not the man 
who fired at Captain Lampert, he had no better claim on the 
goodwill of the Galway rabble than any indifferent person. 
The jury had been unable or unwilling to convict the 
accused, but he was practically proclaimed by his admirers 
to be the assassin. Even eminent members of the Bar in 
Ireland think it not unbecoming to palliate the guilt 
which has, on their own showing, not been incurred by their 
clients. Mr. Heron naturally relied on the witnesses who 
swore to an alibi, while he contended that the direct evidence 
of the prosecutor was an instance of the fallibility of human 
testimony. It was perhaps an excusable experiment on the 
credulity of the jury to contend that there could not be light 
enough to identify a man a few minutes after nine o'clock 
on the evening of the 11th of July; nor was it necessary to 
inquire whether the clocks of the district were set by the true 
solar time, or, as in most parts of England, by the earlier 
time of an Eastern railway terminus. It may have been the 
business of the advocate to prove that the prisoner was inno- 
cent, but it was not his province to suggest that the 
murder which had been attempted was pardonable. When 
Mr. Heron rhetorically asserted that an acquittal would be a 
message of peace to Washington, he unintentionally assumed 
that the verdict which he desired would be contrary to the 
evidence. It may or may not be gratifying to American 
Fenians to know that an Irish murderer has secured 
impunity; but they are in no way concerned with the 
escape of an unoffending man who may have been wrong- 
fully suspected of murder. A London letter-carrier who 
for some harmless purpose visited his Irish home without 
meditating any revenge on the landlord for evicting his father 
would be regarded in a Fenian circle rather as a spiritless 
renegade than as a hero or a martyr. In trials for political 
offences, where the facts are for the most part undisputed, 
there is some excuse for appealing to the jury on points of 
expediency or moral fitness, although it is their sole duty to 
apply to the case the existing law; but an extenuation of 
murder is liable to the double objection that it is immoral and 
illogical. It is absurd to defend an innocent man on the 
ground that he might have been comparatively free from blame 
even if he had been legally guilty. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the prisoner’s counsel shared the evident belief of the mob 
that Barrett had attempted to murder Captain Lampert; 
but if the published summary of his argument is correct, he 
thought it safer to rely on the prejudices or timidity of the 
jury than on their impartial estimate of the merits of the 
case. 

Although justice has for the present been baffled, either by 
a mistake as to the person of the assassin or by the fault of 
the jury, the Irish Government probably judged rightly in 
sending down a Special Commission shortly after the perpetra- 
tion of the act. Sudden retribution, if only it can be inflicted, 
strikes the popular imagination by creating a visible proximity 
between crime and punishment; yet it must be confessed that 
the oration delivered by Chief Justice Wurresipe, in the form 
of a charge to the grand jury, can have had but little tendency 
to dissipate any moral fallacies which prevail in Galway and 
its neighbourhood. The Cuter Justice has not unlearnt 
since his promotion to the Bench the florid eloquence which 
raised him to notoriety in the House of Commons. In many 
and ornate words he explained to the grand jury, who stood 
in no need of the lesson, that threatening letters tended to in- 
timidation, and that a portion of the moe hp disposed 
to use terror as an instrument of spoliation. e gentlemen 
of the county had good reason to share the indignation of the 
Cuter Justice, but the perpetrators of agrarian outrage and 
their abettors are not likely to be restrained by demonstrations 
that their acts tend to accomplish their designs. In one part, 
indeed, of his speech, the Cuier Justice urged the owners of 
property to defy the danger by continuing to reside on their 
estates; but, unless the law is strong enough to protect life, it 
can scarcely be expected that the advice will be followed by 
those who are in a condition to exercise a choice. Captain 
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Lampert, walking home in a summer evening from the house 
of a neighbour, was met in his own grounds by a man who 
fired at him five shots with a revolver. The prosecutor swore 
positively that he knew the assassin as the son of a former 
tenant; and it was proved that the prisoner thus identified 
had immediately before come over from London, where he was 
in the employment of the Post Office, and that he had on the 
eve of his journey hired a revolver. Immediately after the 
attempted murder the prisoner started by the train for 
Dublin, and when he was arrested by the police he gave a 
false account of his movements. Although it must, after 
the failure of the jury to find a verdict, be assumed that 
there was a doubt as to his guilt, it is impossible to suppose 
that even the most irrational inhabitant of Galway could 
have considered the prosecution as frivolous or wilfully un- 
just. The case against the prisoner was apparently strong ; 
and, as the Cuier Justice told the jury, it challenged 
an explanation which was not tendered on the part of 
the defence. Conscientious dissentients from a verdict of 
“ guilty” must have believed the witnesses who swore to an 
alibi, and those who stated that a man who was seen lurking 
in Captain Lampert’s grounds was not the prisoner; but it 
was at least possible for an honest juryman to adopt the theory 
of the prosecution. The danger of being murdered is in 
Galway aggravated by the risk of mob violence offered to a 
fortunate survivor who may have sought to punish a supposed 
assassin. In such a state of society the Cuter Justice’s ex- 
hortations are likely to be coldly heard, and perhaps he may 
have entered more thoroughly into the reasonable alarms of 
the class which is chiefly menaced when he was himself after- 
wards exposed to the insolence of the rabble. The gentry are 
not the only victims of oppression, for the latest reported 
victim of brutal violence was a poor day-labourer. 

The sympathy which prevails in some parts of Ireland for 
real or supposed assassins tends to illustrate the benevolent 
sentiments which are addressed to the Government by the 
apologists of the imprisoned conspirators. The release of the 
Fenians would, according to the advocates of the measure, be 
like the acquittal of Barretr—a message of peace to dis- 
affected subjects and to foreign enemies. It must be allowed, 
in justice to the petitioners and remonstrants, that they have 
made no pretence of censuring the crime while they demand 
the remission ¢* the punishment. If their request were con- 
ceded for the reasons which are used to support it, the 
Government would be thought to defer to a kind of public 
opinion; and yet the same sort of approval or condonation 
which is professed by the promoters of an amnesty applies in 
Galway to deliberate assassination. There is no reason to 
insist on a rigid adherence in all cases to the full term of 
the sentences. There may be comparative excuses for some 
of the prisoners, and some may possibly be objects of com- 
passion. It is not generally known that, with the exception 
of Warren and Costexio, all the political convicts who 
were released in the early part of the year have abstained 
from seditious language. It is possible that some of them 
may have been restrained from violence by a consideration 
for their confederates who are still in prison, which was foreign 
to the nature of the Americanized conspirators ; but whatever 
may have been the motive of their conduct, they deserve the 
credit of not having convicted their benefactors of folly. It 
may be added, in exculpation of the Government, that there 
were certain reasons of convenience for the liberation of the 
ringleaders. No such excuse could be alleged for a sweeping 
remission of the whole mass of sentences which are now in 
force; and the lay and clerical demagogues who are daily 
blustering against all law and government do their utmost to 
prove that it is still necessary to intimidate rebels. When 
sympathizing reporters describe the progress to a seditious 
meeting as a march, and boast that the mounted part of the 
assemblage was a creditable cavalry force, it is not surprising 
that the speakers should announce their intention of breaking 
open the prison doors if the Government delays compliance 
with their peremptory demands. A still more impudent 
brawler announced his intention of making speeches in 
France and in the United States against the English Govern- 
ment and nation. The difficulty of repressing foreign and 
domestic treason will not be diminished by timidity in enforcing 
thelaw. The juries who discharged their difficult duties with 
integrity and courage might be less firm on a future occasion 
if they found that the Government had virtually over-ruled 
their decisions. Above all, it is necessary that the lawless 
classes should not have reason to believe that the impunity of 
crime may be secured, even after conviction, by the use of 
intimidation. 
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THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE Corps 
LEGISLATIF. 


; i the Emperor of the Frencu had determined to propounda 
riddle to Europe he could hardly have found a better 
one than the postponement of the. mecting of the Corps Légis- 
latif to the 29th of November. All the motives by which he 
can conceivably be swayed—except one—seemed to suggest 
the choice of the earliest possible day. A delay of nearly 
two months gives time and room for all manner of specylg- 
tions, and, in the uncertain and excitable state in which the 
French public now is, this is the result which of all others ig 
was the Evrrror’s interest to avoid. When once the Co 
Législatif has reopened, and the business of the Session 
has really begun, there will be something to engage the 
democratic Opposition besides that coarse and indecent abuse 
of the Imperial person and the Imperial dynasty which now 
forms the chief political food of the French workman. The 
Republican papers will be forced to discuss the details 
of the particular measures submitted to the Legislature, 
and, however unfavourable their estimate of them may 
be, it is a safer occupation than the daily production 
of savage invective and still more savage ridicule. The 
legislative machine may have some rough ground to pass over 
after it has started on its journey, but the risk of an overturn 
will be less when the wheels have been set going than while 
it is standing to be pelted at, without the impetus of motion 
to keep it upright. There may be as much danger in a 
constitutional as in a dynastic interregnum, and, now that the 
fear of the latter is removed, it seems a needless tempting of 
fortune to prolong the former. That there are dangers 
enough ahead no one who has watched the recent develop- 
ments of French opinion will be disposed to deny, but 
their existence is in no way inconsistent with the fact that 
they will only be made more formidable by unwillingness to 
mect them. It is the most noticeable symptom of the political 
situation in France that questions which a few months ago 
seemed certain to be allowed to slumber till the Exreror’s 
death have been roused into active life by his recent illness, 
It was a contingency impossible perhaps to be prevented under 
the circumstances, but the sole chance of avoiding it lay in 
giving people something else to talk about. The interval 
between the publication of the Emperor’s Message and the 
discussion of the Senatus Consultum, and between the pro- 
mulgation of the Senatus Consultum and the introduction of 
the various Bills which will be required to carry it out, 
should have been reduced to the very shortest space. By this 
means the discussion of the constitutional changes themselves 
would never have been superseded, as it now has been, by 
discussions as to the Empenron’s intention in proposing them, or 
as to the effect they may have upon his position. Whether it will 
be equally easy to recall public attention from these exciting 
topics to such comparatively dry inquiries as are suggested 
by the letter of the Senatus Consultum, is a different matter. 
We are inclined to think that, when next the nice relations 
between responsibility to some unnamed authority and sole 
dependence on the Emperor come to be argued, it will be 
found that no one except the Ministers immediately affected 
by the result will care much which way the question is 
settled. Indifference of this kind might safely be encouraged 
ten years ago, but at present those who feel it may be trusted 
to look for mental excitement in more dangerous fields. 


The immediate sufferers by the postponement will probably 
be the Emreror’s Ministers. They have to contend with all the 
disadvantages which surround unknown men, or known men 
acting under new conditions, and if they were to create any 
favourable impression, it could only be by showing confidence in 
themselves and in their policy. ‘To put off meeting the Corps 
Législatif as long as decency permits—if, indeed, that limit has 
not already been exceeded—is not the way to produce sucha 
sentiment. If they had had any faith in the system which they 
have been so unexpectedly summoned to work, they would 
naturally have been anxious to take the Legislature into their 
confidence at the earliest possible moment. Besides all the 
obvious considerations to which we have already referred, 
they would have been actuated by special motives pointing 
in the same direction. They would have felt that the position 
of a Constitutional Minister under the Empire was so peculiar 
and invidious as to need all the help that could be afforded it 
by intimate relations with a Constitutional Legislature. They 
would have made full allowance for all the difficulties likely 
to be thrown in their path by the hesitation of the Emperor's 
own mind, and by the probable efforts of M. Rovner 
to regain his former influence; and they would have 
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these obstacles could be surmounted would be their power 
of appealing to the Corps Législatif for confirmation of their 
yiews as to what was required by the circumstances of 
the nation. It is possible, of course, that their advice might 
have been disregarded, and that the Emreror might have 
refused to give them the auxiliary for which they had stipu- 

_ But in fnat case the remedy was in their own hands. 
By one stride they might have ascended to a height of popu- 
larity to which French Ministers have long been strangers. 
From being the unknown creatures of the Emperor's favour, 
they méght have become the favourites of the entire nation. All 
that they needed in order to find themselves the heroes at 
jast of the minute was to resign their offices for the avowed 
reason that the Emperor declined to convoke the Corps Légis- 
latif at the earliest moment at which the summons could be 
jssued. The mere threat of resignation would probably have 
been sufficient to work a change in the Imperial purpose; 
put even if he had displayed unexpected resolution, and 
allowed his Ministers to retire into nominal obscurity, their 
most eager ambition would have been fully gratified. They 
would have stepped without effort into that leadership of the 
‘Third Party which has so long stood vacant for want of a 
hand to seize it. They would have given that shape and 
substance to the Constitutional Opposition in which, from 
the want of moderate Liberals in the Corps Législatif, it is at 
present so sorely deficient. They might, it is true, have had 
+o descend with equal rapidity from their suddenly gained 
eminence, but they would at all events have had a chance, 
such as is given to few, of achieving permanent greatness. By 
taking the line of subservient silence, they have thrown this 
chance away, and they are hardly of the calibre to which 
Fortune gives a second opportunity. 


It is fortunate both for the interests of public tranquillity 
and for the credit and reputation of the democratic party that 
M. pe Kératry and his friends have abandoned the extrava- 
gant and dangerous project which had been announced for 
the 26th of October. It was, indeed, difficult to believe 
that the democratic leaders would persist in a blunder so 
foolish, and possibly so disastrous, as the threatened asser- 
tio of Parliamentary privilege. Considering how ill-sup- 
ported is the reading of the Constitution which charges the 
Government with illegality in postponing the opening of the 
Session beyond that date, how slight is the claim of the Left 
to stand on the letter of the Imperial Constitution at all, and 
above all, how little the Republican Opposition has to gain by 
any open quarrel with the authorities at this moment, 
it would have argued a very unusual amount of obstinacy 
ifany such event had been allowed to take place. When time 
and tide are both working for them, the worst enemy they 
ean encounter is any undisciplined haste of their own. If 
the authors of any rash and inopportune demonstration should 
be unopposed, they would but succeed in making themselves 
ridiculous—at no time a prudent part to play where French- 
men are the judges; if they were opposed, there is no saying 
for what strong measures any violence on their part, or on the 
part of their self-chosen supporters, might not be made the 
excuse. The terrors of the bourgeoisie and of the peaceable 
and well-to-do middle classes generally have done the Emperor 
too much service in times past not to have left in his mind a 
strong desire to make a second bid for their support. 
Hitherto there has been no indication of any response to 
such a movement on his part. Instead of being driven by 
the Opposition victories at the elections to cast themselves 
again into his arms, the middle class seems rather to have 
been inoculated with a painful doubt as to his power to stand 
their friend to any purpose. But no one can predict how long 
this alienation of feeling would stand the trial of a Paris insur- 
tection, or how much the Emperor might not regain of the 
popularity he has lost, if le once more stood forth as the visible 
saviour of society from a state of anarchy which traced its 
origin to an undesigned conjunction between Republican 
fanatics and police agents. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLONIES. 


‘THERE are few subjects on which most thoughtful men 
would be less disposed to dogmatize than on the possible 
future of our Colonial Empire. But there is a school, of which 
Mr. Gorpwin Suirn may be regarded as the apostle, who can 
See no obscurity in the prospect, and who have somehow or 
other satisfied themselves that two peoples which have sprung 

om acommon stock cannot permanently form part of a united 
empire. Nothing can surpass the force of assertion and the 
Clearness of illustration with which Mr. Gotpwin has 


recently propounded his colonial theory in a letter written 
from Ithaca to the Editor of the Daily News. The weak point 
of this vigorous manifesto is that it betrays an utter incapacity 
to see either the facts or the arguments which tell against the 
writer's theory. All that Mr. Gotpwin can discover in 
the sentiment which revolts against the idea of tearing a 
mighty empire to fragments is a disposition “to squander the 
“ earnings of the taxpayer and the blood of the people on non- 
“sense and prestige.” This is the tone, not of a thoughtful 
inquirer, but of a man who, because he has made up his 
mind, throws contempt, instead of argument, at those who 
presume to differ from him. Unfortunately, there are few 
people less tolerant than those who glory in having emanci- 
pated themselves from the prejudices of their age and country. 
Still, dogmatic and one-sided as it is, we welcome Mr. GoLp- 
win Sirn’s communication as the best summary we have 
seen of the views of what the Canadians call the “ anti- 
“colonial” party. It was to protest against this appellation 
that he was provoked to write, and he certainly does so far 
vindicate himself from the implied accusation as to profess, 
we are sure sincerely, the warmest prospective sympathy with 
the colonists so soon as they shall have severed their con- 
nexion with the parent State. The personal attitude, how- 
ever, even of the ablest advocate of a novel theory is a matter 
of comparatively small moment, and we proceed to examine 
the doctrines which Mr. Goipwin advocates. And 
here we observe a decided advance on any former de- 
clarations. He has given up immediate annexation, but he 
is no longer content to announce the inevitable advent of 
“ colonial independence. The day of speculative opinions has 
gone by, and “the time,” he tells us, “ has come when it 
“ behoves Canadian statesmen to purge their vision once for 
“ all of delusive fancies, and to bend their minds deliberately 
“ to the task which the crisis has thrown upon them of placing 
“ their country in its right relations to the kindred commu- 
“ nities of the same continent”—in other words, to the task 
of achieving independence. 


Mr. Gotpwin Suita himself will scarcely deny that the action 
which he proposes for the severance of the New Dominion from 
the kindred community with which it is at present connected 
is a rather momentous matter, and one might fairly have 
looked for very cogent reasons to justify so stupendous 
a revolution. Nothing of the sort, however, is to be found, 
and the sole grounds on which an immediate movement 
in the direction of the United States is recommended 
are that the colonies at present cost England a certain an- 
nual outlay, and that no one has yet proved to Mr. GoLpwin 
Sstn’s satisfaction that the existing relations will last un- 
changed for ever. We are certainly not prepared to deny the 
possibility of future changes, but we do not believe that separa- 
tion is the goal towards which we are drifting, nor, if we did, 
should we recognise the wisdom of an attempt to hasten the 
event. Let us for a moment lay aside all thoughts of other 
colonies, and consider the case of the Dominion of Canada 
alone. Canada is a colony whose inhabitants are more nearly 
akin to England than to the United States. The majority of 
the people are descended from natives of these islands, the 
French minority have long been loyal and well affected subjects 
of the Queen, and their sympathies lean strongly to this 
country in preference to the United States. With the ex- 
ception of a handful of Yankee immigrants, there are scarcely 
any annexationists in Canada proper—now Quebec and Ontario. 
In Nova Scotia, it is true, the rump of the old anti-Con- 
federation party have, with doubtful sincerity, professed a 
desire for annexation since their defeat at the polls, but this 
is the obvious expression of annoyance at finding themselves 
in a minority in their little province, coupled with an ex- 
cusable resentment at the hurried manner in which their own 
local Legislature committed them to the Federation scheme. 
The whole strength of this party forms about one per cent. of 
the population of the Dominion, and there is every reason to 
believe that they would speedily drop the cry for annexation 
if there was any fear of its success. They have not yet reco- 
vered from a certain natural irritation, and that is all. Of 
genuine advocates for independence, as distinguished from 
annexationists, there are, we believe, not half a dozen to be 
found among the natives of the whole Dominion. They all 
see, or at any rate believe, what Mr. Gotpwin Suiru strangely 
fails to see, that independence, except as a step to annexa- 
tion, is an impossibility, and that the only choice before them 
lies between British connexion and incorporation in the United 
States. 

The feeling in England, though different from that of the 
colonists, is equally opposed to separation. There is no 
doubt a small section who hold that at some distant date a 
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severance of the Empire is not improbable, but Mr. GoLpwin 
Smit stands alone, or almost alone, among Englishmen in 
suggesting immediate action in this direction. We believe that 
the views of the vast majority of thinking Englishmen amount 
to no more than this. It is generally considered that colonies 
possessing substantially independent Legislatures ought not to 
expect this country to defray their ordinary military expenses ; 
but, this point being conceded, there is no desire in England 
to sever the bond which unites her with Canada, or with any 
other colonies. 


Why then should it be severed, and for what grave reasons 
does Mr. Gotpwin Situ invite Canadian statesmen to bend 
their minds to the task of placing their country in what he calls 
right relations to the United States? The first reason which 
he assigns is that English money and blood ought not to 
be spent on nonsense and prestige. ‘The answer to this is 
simple enough. Our Government has already announced to 
the Dominion authorities its determination to stop all military 
expenditure in Canada in time of peace, and the Canadians 
have received the message with an acquiescence which shows 
that they are satisfied they have outgrown the necessity for 
English coddling, and can bear the burden of maintaining 
such forces as they may require ; and, we may add, they have 
entered with alacrity on their newly acknowledged duty. The 
bugbear of English expenditure in peace time has therefore 
vanished, and this reason for Mr. Gotpwix Siru’s policy is 
already gone. In war, no doubt we should spend as freely as 
might be needed for the defence of Canada; but, as Mr. GoLDWIN 
Smiru expressly declares his readiness to risk the fortunes and 
even the existence of the Empire in the defence of Canada 
after independence had been achieved, the contingency of war 
may be dismissed as not affecting the question of the pro- 
priety of aiming at independence. Thus far, then, neither 
England nor Canada would seem to gain anything by the 
severance which Mr. Gotpwin desires. 

We need scarcely notice a plea thrown in by way of aggra- 
vation, that part of our naval expenditure must be set down to 
the account of Canada. This is quite idle. If Canada were inde- 
pendent or Yankee to-morrow, we could not put down a single 
ship in consequence, and the loss of Halifax as a refitting harbour 
would entail considerable extra expense. But this of course 
cannot have been meant as a serious argument, any more than 
the suggestion that occasional expenses, such as arose out of the 
Trent affair, ought to be regarded as outlay specially on behalf 
of Canada. The only other argument by which it is attempted 
to lead Englishmen to favour the new policy is founded on an 
undoubted fact. The Canadian frontier is difficult to defend, 
and it would be a great relief to England to be free from the 
obligation. So it would, no doubt, just now, though the time 
must come when Canada will not only have strength enough to 
defend herself, but may help England as much as England can 
now help her. Moreover, we should not even now escape the 
burden if we are still to hold ourselves bound in honour, 
as Mr. Gotpwirn SmirH maintains we should be, to defend 
independent Canada against all aggression. Oh, but, says 
Mr. Suirn, no one would attack or threaten Canada but for 
her connexion with Great Britain. An easy assertion, boldly 
made; but it would be nearer the truth to say that the 
only thing which has saved Canada from aggression is that 
very connexion. Have Americans no lust of territory? 
Have they not appropriated the richer half of Mexico, and 
are they not now greedy for Cuba? Did not even the worth- 
less Alaska tempt them, and for obvious reasons? And, 
apart from the desire of conquest, they have two standing 
grounds of quarrel with the Dominion. Canada would not 
be independent for a week before a demand to share, and 
more than share, her fisheries, would come from Washington ; 
and little more time probably would elapse without a requisi- 
tion that she should form a Customs union with the States, 
and levy the same protective and prohibitive duties which are 
imposed at New York on European goods. A rebuff on either 
of these points would afford quite sufficient materials for an 
early rupture. Mr. Gotpwin Suir complains of the strictly 
revenue tariff which the Dominion levies on British goods, and 
appears to believe that if she were independent we could nego- 
tiate more favourable commercial terms ; and yet he must know 
that the Americans are even now withholding a Reciprocity 
Treaty, in the hope of coercing Canada into a Zollverein with 
duties of sopercent. inplaceof 15. The anxiety of the Canadians 
not to outrage the free-trade feeling of England is the chief 
obstacle to the success of this American project, and with 
independence that obstacle would be removed. But, in truth, 
every one in Canada, and almost every one in the United 
States, recognises the fact that independence and annexation 
are synonymous terms; and Mr. Gotpwin Situ himself fur- 


nishes a long list of reasons for believing that to enter the 
United States would be a fatal change for Canada, Surely it ig 
not in this direction that the solution of the colonial problem ig 
to be sought. As our once dependent colonies acquire (what 
some already have acquired) substantial self-government, the 
old relation of tutelage disappears of course, but emancipation 
admits of two alternatives. We may make our full-grown 
colonies independent, or we may take them into partnership ; 
and the latter is, to our thinking, and we are quite sure to 
that of the colonists also, the more excellent way. Much 
thought and much discussion must go to the working. 
out of a policy which shall knit the Empire more closely 
together, and add to its strength as each younger pro. 
vince attains to maturity. But it is not pretended that 
there is any pressing grievance to be dealt with, and the 
time that is needed to ripen a policy of Imperial union 
will be easily found. Even Mr. Gotpwin Satu betrays a 
wholesome enthusiasm for some great Pan-Anglican Council 
comprehending England and her emancipated progeny. But 
why should we multiply the difficulties of such a project by 
first severing existing bonds, and then attempting in vain to. 
re-combine what we had scattered? We are not blind to the 
difficulty of realizing such a polity, but it is nothing to what 
has been surmounted in the re-union of Hungary and Austria, 
A real Federation of the whole British Empire will only be- 
come impossible when preachers of disunion are more suc- 
cessful than they have yet been in gaining converts to what 
we must call their unpatriotic views. , 


FRENCH AGRICULTURE. 


ie 1866 the French Government appointed a Commission 
to report on the position and requirements of agriculture 
in France, and a very interesting volume has lately been 
published giving some of the more important of the statistics 
collected, and asummary of the chief proposals for helping and 
improving agriculture which had been submitted to the Com- 
mission. For the most part the statistics now published con- 
firm the accuracy of the compilation published by M. Lroyce 
pe LavereNe in 1865; and even the suggestions which were 
freely offered to the Commission, although to some degree 
contradictory or exaggerated, yet generally represent wants 
and wishes which were already known to exist in the rural 
population of France. ‘That agriculture has prospered in 
France in the last thirty years is written on the face of the 
country to the eyes of travellers whose journeys date back so 
far. But, excepting in the North-western departments, French 
agriculture has scarcely kept up with the general advance 
of agriculture in Western Europe. In fact, M. pe Laverexe 
goes so far as to say that in Spain alone of the countries of 
Western Europe has there been so little advance in agricul- 
tural wealth and population as in five out of the six divisions 
into which he portions out the territory of France. This 
tardiness of the development of French agriculture he 
ascribes, in the first place, to the Revolution of 1792 and its 
disastrous effects in shaking the security of property, followed, 
as it was, by the exhausting wars of Narotzon; and, in the 
second place, to the extreme severity with which the system 
of French taxation presses on the poorer parts of the country, 
so much being taken from them for the purposes of the central 
power, and so little being spent in them. ‘The urban popu- 
lation of France has more than doubled since the Revolution 
of 1789, but the rural population has remained nearly station- 
ary. And the increase of comfort and ease has fallen almost 
entirely to the lot of the urban population. At Paris the 
average consumption of meat per head is said to be ten times 
as great as that in the departments of Creuse and Corréze, 
and M. pe LAvereye asserts that at Paris the consumption of 
agricultural produce is ten times as great per head as it is in 
the poorest parts of Brittany; although we confess we have 
some hesitation in accepting a statement which would, we 
should have thought, prove conclusively that these unlucky 
Bretons must all die of starvation. Still agriculture has of 
course made great advances in France; and it is only wher we 
compare the backward five-sixths of France with the im- 
proving North-western district, or with Prussia, Belgium, or 
England, that we can speak of agricultural backwardness 12 
France. The gross produce of France is now double what it 
was eighty years ago, but whereas in the centre of the country 
the yearly yield per hectare has advanced only in the proportion 
of 40 to 60 francs, it has advanced in the North-west in the 
proportion of from 80 to 180 francs. A foreigner, in talking of 
France, scarcely realizes how very much one part of the country 
varies from another, and a visitor to Paris can scarcely be 
aware how unsparingly that superb capital has sucked the 
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forgotten unvisited departments dry in order to make its mag- 
nificence possible. Why the North-west is so far ahead of the 
other districts of France is not easy to see. A great 

of the soil is bad, and the climate is humid and compara- 
tively cold. It has thriven because man has there waged an 
incessant and successful war against nature. The wealth of 
the North-west is the fruit of frugality, prudence, and in- 
dustry. But why the French have thriven there better than 
elsewhere it would need a regular historical essay, full of 
knowledge, guesses, and assumptions, to demonstrate in even 
a partial manner. 

One thing is perfectly certain. The North-west has not 
#ariven best because the partition of the land has been least 
carried out there. In no part of France is the subdivision of 
the soil carried so far; and M. pe Lavereneg, who is by no 
means a fanatical admirer of small holdings, asserts that, as a 

eral rule throughout France, the most thriving parts are 
those where subdivision has been most extended. It is a 

mistake to suppose that the great mass of French terri- 
tory is held by small proprictors. In one part of his work 
M. pe Lavercye states that one-third of the cultivated soil 
of France is held by proprietors with an average holding 
of seven hundred acres, one-third by proprietors with an 
average holding of seventy acres, and one-third by pro- 
prietors with an average holding of seven acres. It is odd 
that the figures should run in such a neat groove, and if even 
they were right, they cannot, we fear, last right long, as the 
Commissioners tell us that the middle set of proprietors 
are fading away. But the number of what may be usually 
called large properties is certainly beyond what most Eng- 
lishmen would imagine. M. pe LAVERGNE, in another part, of 
his work, asserts that there are 50,000 properties in France of 
above 500 acres each, and he invites his readers to look at the 
newspapers and observe how many properties are offered for 
sale which consist, not only of hundreds, but of thousands of 
acres. ‘The Report of the Commission confirms this in so far 
as it points out that the increasing desire of wealthy persons to 
live in the country, and acquire a territorial position, acts as 
a check on the subdivision of property. This is especially the 
case in the neighbourhood of Paris, where the advantage of 
farming on a large scale is well understood, and where capital 
for purchasing or farming is always forthcoming. But on 
the other hand, as the Report of the Commission shows, 
subdivision goes on increasing in France, and it is carried 
on successfully. If it led to ruin, the French must have 
found it out before this time, whereas they still pursue 
it eagerly, and they undoubtedly make it answer, They 
have even learnt under its influence to overcome in 
some degree that fervent distrust with which in rural dis- 
tricts every one seems naturally to regard his neighbours. 
They really do mhage to combine for a common purpose. 
In the cheese-making districts, for example, the small 
proprietors bring each his daily contribution of milk to 
a common dairy, and, each contribution being accurately 
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choice of investment now than there was then. The peasant 
gave an exorbitant price for land formerly, because if he did 
not put his savings into land he did not know where to put 
them. But now he knows that he can get nearly five per 
cent. in Rentes, Capital is not now forced to flow in an unhealthy 
degree: in the channel of agricultural investments. One of 
the most frequent subjects of complaint brought to the notice 
of the Commission was the difficulty of getting money in the 
rural districts for agricultural purposes, and the Government 
has been entreated to found societies for the supply of the capital 
which the agriculturists think they want. But, as the framer 
of the Report very sensibly hints, the reason why capital does 
not flow more readily into agricultural investments is that the 
investments, when compared with other investments, are not 
particularly good. What the agriculturists want is not money 
by way of mortgage on land, for that is easily got, but money 
for improvements or experiments, or secured by growing crops; 
and if the State founded societies to lend money for such pur- 
poses at a cheap rate, it would be simply subsidizing the 
agriculturists, and would have to tax the whole body in 
order to benefit those whom it chose to help. Nor does the 
law that regulates subdivisions give complete satisfaction. 
The code provides that each child can claim his share of 
the land as well as of the movables of his parents, and does 
not permit the land to be retained in one hand provided 
that the rest of the family have an equal share in money. A 
large number of those who have submitted their views to the 
Commission desire that a father should be able to leave his 
land to one child, so as to prevent subdivision, provided that 
his other children had a money equivalent. One of the great 
evils of the present system is, again, that the same proprietor 
has often little plots of land at long distances from each other, 
which necessitates a great waste of his time and strength in 
cultivating them, and leads to endless disputes as to rights of 
way in order to approach them. This evil might, it is thought, 
be mitigated, if not removed, were the law to facilitate ex- 
changes instead of throwing, as it does, great impediments 
in their way. The frequency of litigation, also, which is one of 
the curses of the lives of small French proprietors, might be 
lessened if the holdings were better marked out by bounds, 
and if a larger power of settling differences were confided 
to the small local judges. Frenchmen, in fact, find their 
system of small holdings, so far as it prevails, far from per- 
fect; but they wish to improve, not to abandon, it. There 
are said to be no less than five millions of small proprietors 
in France—a most astonishing figure, for they only hold 
one-third of the cultivated soil; but then, as the Report 
points out, three-fourths of the day labourers are pro- 
prietors. That subdivision has been thus carried too far 
is stated in the most frank manner in the Report; and the 
country will perhaps soon be willing to impose a limit on 
subdivision by allowing one of the family to pay off the rest, 
or by enacting that, when subdivision would make profitable 
cultivation impossible, the whole lot shall be sold, and the 
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Empire was the civil impersonation, yet under various 
aspects the Episcopate has, through all changes of social and 
political government, reflected the popular mind. In the earliest 
ages the constitution of the Church was probably democratic, 
and the ecclesiastical government, with its free election of 
bishops, sufficiently harmonized with the spirit and answered 
the needs of a community which was destitute of any 
other than a spiritual organization. As soon as the Church 
became a settled society, more or less coterminous with 
a vast secular organization, the free election of bishops 
by popular vote could not be maintained side by side 
with a civil government which was either autocratic or 
aristocratic. ‘The Empire and Feudalism forced the govern- 
ment of the Church into a system analogous to, and corre- 
sponding with, their own practice. And down to the present 
moment, if we would on the whole know what the general 
character of the Episcopate is, we shall find it by ascer- 
taining what the general political character of the State is at 
the same time. In the later Church of England a Laub was 
the correlative of a Sruanrt, just as in the Georgian days the 
bishop was the counterpart of the great ruling families in 
England. The Sacred Bench was an appanage of the houses 
born with the privilege of ruling England, just as the Kine’s 
Cabinet was. It was no more considered indispensable, or 
even of much consequence, that a Herrine or a Hvurton or a 
Moore or a CornwaLtis or a Manners Sutton should be quali- 

tied for the highest ecclesiastical station by learning, eloquence, 

popular esteem, or skill in administration, than that a CAvEN- 

Dis or a NewcasTLE or a PortLanp should possess a states- 

man’s mind. But even in those days the character of the 

Episcopate reilected the political status of the country, and so 

far answered to popular opinion. In either case the people 

would have it so, or it would not have been. The Georgian 

prelates were in this sense just as much the popular choice as 

Ambrose summoned by tumult to the spiritual throne of Milan. 

In our own times, and in this country, public opinion has made 

itself felt under very different conditions, and the appoint- 

ment of the recent succession of Anglican bishops has only 

followed the increased and increasing influence of the popular 

voice on secular government. As it is no longer possible fora 

Minister to resist the ascertained set and current of popular 

opinion in civil government, so bishops must now be appointed 

more and more in deference to and harmony with the general 

feeling and general dictates of the same public opinion. And 

so it comes to pass that after all the thing that has been is, and 
the bishops must administer, and therefore ought to be ap- 
pointed, in deference to what the Church wants, or anyhow 
what the Church likes, or what the Church supposes that it 

likes or wants. 


Just now it is raining mitres, but the cloud-compeller has no 
such easy task before him. The problem fora dispenser of the 
highest Church patronage isnowadayshow to reconcile the claims, 
not necessarily conflicting, of personal likings and sympathies 
with what we have been talking about as the general voice and 
opinion. Mr. GLapstone has certain personal qualifications 
for the heavy task which has been laid upon him, but the pos- 
session of these qualifications does not render the task of bishop- 
making easier. The present Premier stands in direct contrast 
with his more famous predecessors. Lord Metzourne took 
up, it is said, theology as an intellectual exercise, and perhaps 
understood as well as a bystander could understand both 
what the Church wanted in a bishop, and the sort of man who 
fulfilled the conditions of a good bishop. But because he 
understood what was wanted, he knew the difficulty of meeting 
the case, and hence his famous mot that bishops only died to 
worry him. Lord Joun Russet took a very simple view of 
the episcopal oflice. It was a piece of official patronage, and 
was to be disposed of much in the same spirit as was required to 
influence or inspire the Patronage Secretaryship of the Treasury. 
To Lord Patuerston the whole thing was simply an unknown 
tongue; he knew as much about the Church and Church 
wants as about Chinese metaphysics. He was not deficient in 
tact or powers if he had but had the time or taste to apply 
them to understanding what a bishop meant ; but it happened 
that the whole thing was apart from his traditions and pursuits. 
So he handed over the duty of bishop-making to a camarilla 
which, because it assured him that it knew what the Church 
wanted, and was quite able to supply it, at any rate saved him 
immediate trouble. But nobody was more effectually or more 
speedily enlightened as to the value of the Palmerston-Bishop 
than Patuerston himself; and his later appointments to the 
Bench showed that he had discovered his mistake in delegating 
a duty which it was his misfortune that he did not understand 
to a clique which only misunderstood the conditions of the 


in disposing of mitres had practically come to mean popular 
opinion, and his principle in making bishops seems to have 
been the mechanical one of giving every party a turn, simply 
because it was a party. The result of course was to displease 
every school and every party. 


No doubt Mr. Grapstone is trammelled by much the same 
difficulties ; but he has some special difficulties, if some 
special qualifications, peculiar to himself. Unlike Mr. Djs- 
RAELI, he has the misfortune to entertain strong, earnest 
and sincere personal convictions on ecclesiastical matters. 
Probably they are not dogmatically what they were when 
he took his M.A. degree. Few people blessed, or the. 
reverse, with powers of thought, and sincerely impressed with 
any personal convictions on the highest subjects, can have 
passed through the religious cataclysms of the last thirty 
years and persuade themselves that what they believed 
in the warm youth of 1839 remains unchanged in the 
sobered maturity of 1869. Such minds, if any such there 
be, are not worth much. Mr. Giapstone anyhow cannot. 
have passed through this momentous strife of thought 
an unimpassioned spectator. How fur the author of the 
treatise on Church and State is to be recognised in the essayist 
on Ecce Homo, we are not compelled, if we were able, to settle. 
But this much is certain, that Mr. Guapstone has strong and 
sincere personal convictions; that he knows that a bishop, 
as times go, must reflect the existing spirit and life of the 
Church ; that merely to deal out mitres like cards at a whist- 
table, to the opposite sides, is not so much dishonest as 
foolish ; and moreover that he has undeniable claims, party 
claims if you will, to recognise towards those who honestly 
have stood by him in his own hour of difficulty and trial, 
The present necessary combination of episcopal qualities, 
therefore, seems to be a High Churchman who to the prin- 
ciples of 1839 has added the accumulated experience of thirty 
years—High, but not too High, with a soupgon, perhaps, of 
Broad, or haply a faint trace of Low, and who has in Oxford 
elections and Irish Church debates stood by Mr. Guapstone. 
The man who has done all this, and has sufficient name and 
standing to command respect, is, and we may say ought to 
be, Mr. GLapstone’s auto-bishop. The main question will be, 
how far his nominees fulfil the ideal, which common sense at 
any rate cannot quarrel with. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp is promoted to Winchester; we 
will not say more; but the necessity was so imperious, and 
the claims of Bishop WiLzerrorce so overwhelming, that it is 
only folly or fanaticism which can quarrel with this very 
proper appointment. We are not going to describe the Bishop 
of OxrorD, or to vindicate his claims to all that the Church of 
England can give him. He is; and his adversaries, so fur as. 
they are honest, must admit that whatever society or institution, 
be it Church, or be it law, or be it politics, produces such a 
man as the Bishop of Oxrorp, who has left such a mark on 
his work, must be in very evil plight which does not place 
him on its very highest seats of honour and dignity. And 
there the matter must rest. We may like or dislike this 
or that phase of the Bishop of Oxrorp’s character, criticize as 
we please his policy in this or that aspect. But the Bishop of 
Oxrorp is; and having been Bishop of Oxrorp for thirty-five 
years, he is at last Bishop of Wincuester. As it was impos- 
sible for Mr. Guapstone not to have promoted Dr. WibEr- 
ForcE, he deserves, as he asks, no credit for the appointment. 

With respect to the new Bishop of Oxrorp, nineteen out of 
twenty people will only ask who Mr. Mackarness is? ‘The 
answer conveys nothing remarkable any way. Such con- 
ditions as we have tried to ascertain for the raison d’étre of 
a Gladstonian bishop, Mr. Mackarness, we dare say, fairly 
fulfils; and it is not his fault, though it may be his trial, that 
he succeeds Bishop WiLBErForcE. It may be that the Univer- 
sity of Oxford might have been expected to claim for its sce 
one of more mark than the Rector of Honiton; but the active 
and successful country parson is a clerical type which has its 
excellences, and ought to have its recognition. Personal merits 
Mr. Mackarness’s triends claim, and we have no doubt justly, 
for him; and these friends happen to be Mr. GLapsToNne’s 
friends. There is nothing sensational about either this ap- 
pointment to Oxford or about Archdeacon Lord Arruur 
Hervey’s succession to Bath and Wells. If Mr. Mackarnrss's 
leanings are, as they are said to be, best expressed by the 
Guardian newspaper in civil and ecclesiastical politics, Lord 
Arruur’s, though hardly evangelical or evangelicalish, are 
certainly not those of the Record, and are perhaps more those 
of the old-fashioned Church of England type. In the first 
place, he knows Greek; in the second, he is an able and 
respected leader in Convocation, and, being a scholar and a 


case. Mr. Disraett knew pretty well that theRoyal Supremacy 


divine—not of the first class, perhaps, but still a divine—he 
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stands at an immeasurable distance from the Palmerstonian 
bishops. He is noble by birth, but a scholar by choice; that 
js to say, he is not a VILLIERS, a BICKERSTETH, or a Barina. 
‘A successor to the greatest name of the recent English Church, 
Bishop Putxrorts, as well as a Bishop of Carlisle, are still 
unsettled, though probably designate; and it is not unlikely 
that the reserve fund of Episcopal material, the natural staple 
of bishops which is to be found in Divinity Professors and 
University dignitaries, may help the Premier over his remain- 
sno troubles. We speak gencrally, because Dr. TEMPLE’s ap- 

intment, if it is an appointment, is announced so vaguely 
thet we are relieved from the necessity of canvassing it. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


HE decision of Vice-Chancellor James on the application 
to commit the printer of the Times for contempt of Court 
is, of course, in accordance with precedent. The defendant was 
ordered to pay the costs of the application, and he had to tender 
a formal expression of regret. ‘The counsel for the plaintiff 
asked the Court to order the publication of the apology in the 
Times, but the novelty of the proposal would alone have in- 
sured its rejection. Even if the Vice-CuanceLor had thought 
the insertion of such a paragraph desirable, he would probably 
have foreseen that the whole case, including the apology, would 
be reported by the offending journal on the following day. 
Any person concerned may read for himself that the defendant's 
counsel literally complied with the suggestion that he should 
express regret. ‘The injured parties have had the further 
satisfaction of seeing the charges which moved their indigna- 
tion republished with perfect regularity and propriety in the 
fullest detail. The mind of the Vice-CHancELLor might, in 
contemplation of law, have been unduly biassed by the para- 
phs in the City article of the Times ; but his discharge of 
his duty will be, if possible, facilitated by hearing the article 
read and discussed in Court, and by reading it over again, if 
he wishes to refresh his memory, in the Zimes of Monday 
the 4th. It may be perhaps, on the whole, expedient to main- 
tain a rule which sometimes admits of an absurd appli- 
cation. Journalists have no need to call public attention to 
matters which are already subjects of litigation; and although 
they may wish, in a great majority of cases, to form a purely 
judicial opinion, it must not be forgotten that they are some- 
times interested parties. In the TicHBorNeE case, decided by 
Sir W. P. Woop, the writer of the articles which were im- 
peached was a well-known partisan of one of the litigants. 
Of all writers for the public press, the authors of the sum- 
maries called City articles are bound to exercise the most 
delicate vigilance in dealing with commercial interests. Their 
special knowledge, and their power of promoting or injuring 
undertakings, increase the ordinary responsibility of journalists. 
It is a matter of notoriety that some of them have from time to 
time misused their powers for the benefit of themselves or of 
their friends ; but in the case of the European Assurance Com- 
pany it would have been impossible to attribute to the writer 
any error beyond the inadvertence which he acknowledged 
through his counsel. In nineteen cases out of twenty the 
presentation of a petition for winding-up implies the un- 
disputed insolvency of the Company. The writer in the 
Times probably took for granted that the petition would not be 
opposed on the merits; and that the Court would be occupied 
rather in collecting and distributing the assets than in consi- 
dering the grounds of the original application. Closer attention 
to the report would have shown that the petition was presented 
by a single director on grounds which, if the contention of 
his colleagues is well founded, are vexatious as well as insufli- 
cient. It is impossible to deny that the Z'imes anticipated the 
judgment of the Court on the issue which awaited decision. 
If the balance-sheets and other documents which were quoted 
had proved the insolvency of the Company, there could be no 
doubt that the Court would determine accordingly. In the 
particular case there was little risk of undue influence; but 
unless discussion of questions under litigation is generally 
prohibited, it may be too late to restrain an improper inter- 
ference when the mischief has been done. Juries are in all 
cases liable to be influenced by newspapers, and even on the 
Bench there have been timid judges, and judges who desired 
popularity. The counsel for the European Assurance Com- 
pany dwelt principally on the possible effect of the inculpated 
article in deterring witnesses from telling the truth; nor, 
perhaps, is it impossible that some minds may be so con- 
stituted as to be frightened into perjury or culpable reticence 
by the fear of contradicting a newspaper. There is no Court 


may tend to produce insincere speeches or dishonest votes. It 
is fortunate that Ministers and members of Parliament are 
more impregnable to indirect influences. 


Fuller redressfor misrepresentation might have been obtained 
by another method; but the motion to commit for contempt 
had the great advantage of being certain to succeed. There 
could be no doubt that the winding-up petition was before 
the Court, and no other ground was needed to sustain the 
application, If half-informed policy-holders or careless by- 
standers hastily assumed that the statements of the Times 
had been confuted or censured, the Assurance Company was 
not to be blamed for their error. If Insurance Companies or 
traders of any other class think that the decision secures 
them against newspaper criticism, they will soon discover their 
mistake. The European Company enjoys immunity from 
fair comment only as long as the Court of Chancery has 
cognizance of its affairs. All other associations of the kind 
are at this moment liable to the discussion of their financial 
state, subject to a right of action, or in some cases of prosecu- 
tion, against any writer who may be guilty of unfairness or 
misrepresentation. The Directors of the European Company 
might at their discretion have compelled the proprietors of the 
Times to prove their injurious statements, or to suffer the con- 
sequences of libel; but as the condition of the Company will 
probably be investigated by the Court of Chancery, it was 
probably deemed unnecessary to vindicate the character of 
the managers in another Court. A wilful or careless imputa- 
tion on the character of a solvent Insurance Company would 
be highly culpable, but it is of the utmost importance that 
insurers should be warned against the ruinous consequences 
which have been incurred by the policy-holders of the Albert. 
There is little risk, in undertakings of this kind, of the fraudulent 
attempts which are frequently made to depreciate the property 
of more speculative enterprises. When a correspondent of a 
newspaper, describing himself as a shareholder in a Railway 
Company, writes in depreciation of the value of the stock, 
there is a strong presumption that his motives are illegitimate. 
The owner of shares which, in his opinion, are intrinsically 
worth less than their price in the market, will probably write 
to his broker to sell before he communicates his suspicions to 
the world through the columns of a newspaper. If he can 
afterwards create a panic there will be an opportunity of 
buying at a reduced price, to the great advantage of the 
judicious critic. The Court of Chancery itself has on more 
than one occasion allowed its machinery to be used for 
purposes of the most barefaced stock-jobbing; but Vice- 
Chancellor James, on a late occasion, intimated his disposition 
to check the operations of speculators who buy a few shares 
for the express purpose of involving a Company in litigation, 
and lowering the value of its property. The affairs of Insur- 
ance Companies are simpler, and, even when the shares are 
commonly bought and sold in the market, inquiries conducted 
for the information of the policy-holders have a legitimate 
object. It might have been a laudable enterprise to warn 
capitalists of the risk of investing in the OvereND and GuRNEY 
Company, in the French Crédit Mobilier, or in the Chatham 
Railway, before the collapse of those undertakings; but it 
would have been difficult to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
a judicial tribunal that the hopes of future profit on which the 
respective Boards of Directors relied were unsubstantial and 
deceptive. In the case of an Insurance Company, although 
malicious imputations would deserve punishment, almost any 
conceivable misrepresentation might be easily and conclu- 
sively corrected. The balance-sheet alone, if its correctness 
is undisputed, ought to furnish an answer to all accusations. 
The proportion of convertible securities to liabilities of itself 
accurately indicates the safety or peril of the policy-holders. 
If an action for libel had been brought against the Times 
in preference to a motion for committal for contempt, the 
Directors of the European Company would have had the 
opportunity of proving that the inferences deduced from 
the published accounts were founded on error or sug- 
gested by malice. The further question would have re- 
mained, whether the misconception was due to obscurity of 
statement on the part of the Company. In any case the 
holders of policies could scarcely have failed to derive benefit, 
either from the exposure of unpleasant facts or from the eluci- 
dation of unfounded doubts. The common and convenient 
phrase of “freedom of the press” is, like many other elliptic 
modes of speech, frequently misunderstood. The press, as 
such, has no privilege or disability which is not shared b 
every subject of the realm. All men are entitled in eos | 
or writing to make true statements and fair comments in rela- 
tion to matters which are fit subjects of discussion. The 


of Chancery to call journalists to account for articles which 
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sideration is in theory reasonable, and it is perfectly com- 
patible with the gencral freedom of the press. A private man 
who has interfered to keep the peace in a street brawl is 
perfectly willing to withdraw as soon as a policeman has taken 
the matter in hand. If his pugnacity leads him to persist in 
his benevolent efforts after they have become superfluous, he 
need not be surprised if he finds himself in turn in collision 
with the law. 


THE TWO MUNICH OPINIONS. 


N° two documents on the same subject could well be more un- 
like in style and general character than the recently published 
Opinion of the Theological Faculty of the University of Munich, 
headed by Dr. Dillinger, and the “ second Opinion” or, in other 
words, the protest against it by two dissentient members of the 
Faculty. There is, indeed, in both something of that prolixity and 
involution of language which seems almost inseparable from Ger- 
man official writing, nor is either of them free from a certain diplo- 
matic reserve, which under the circumstances was only natural. 
But the first Opinion, as compared with the second, is trans- 
youner itself. The Bavarian Government had addressed to the 

aculty five questions with regard to the approaching Council 
and the possible results of decisions thought likely to emanate 
from it on Papal infallibility and the Syllabus. Broadly speaking, 
the upshot of the first Opinion is that the anticipated decisions 
would materially alter the teaching of the Church and its relations 
to the State, while the two dissentients seem to think that it would 
make little or no alteration. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to suppose that these last attach no real importance to the dogmas 
ae asap to be enacted. On that point they may not improbably 
eel as strongly as Dr. Manning, but to assert the real animus and 
aims of the Ultramontane policy with the same startling frankness 
that he showed in his dreary discourse of Sunday last at Ken- 
sington, would be to raise an almost universal pubiic opinion 
against it in Germany. While he is peremptory in his assertions, 
and evades the imputation of “indulging in words of unreason ” 
by an entire absence of anything that can be called reasoning at 

1, they argue with a refinement of ingenious subtlety which would 
not have discredited the Jesuit casuists doomed by Pascal to an 
immortality of shame. Nowhere beyond the walls of Rome is the 
Ultramontane thermometer at such fever heat as with the little band 
of English neophytes over whom the Archbishop rules supreme ; 
and nowhere does Ultramontanism find so little favour as in 
Catholic Germany. Accordingly, Dr. Manning takes the bull by 
the horns, while Professors Schmid and Thalhofer are content 
with attempting to insert the thin end of the wedge. But they 
are hardly more successful in proving that the Syllabus is inno- 
cuous than the Archbishop in maintaining that it is the utterance 
of infallible truth. 

It is now time to turn to the original Opinion of the Munich 
Faculty, which, however cautious its form, adds another to the 
many concurrent testimonies of the deepest and devoutest thinkers 
among foreign Catholics against the rumoured innovations in the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church. The first question put 
by the Government was, how far the relations of Church and State 
would be affected by a definition of Papal infallibility and the 
doctrines of the Syllabus? It was easy to evade the point of the 
— by saying, as the dissentient minority elaborately argue, 
that the theses of the Syllabus are purely negative, and conse- 
quently their acceptance by the Council could produce no direct 
results. But it so happens that a certain Father Schrader, now 
actively engaged at Rome on the preparatory work of the Council, 
has translated these negative propositions into aflirmatives in a 
book called The Pope and Modern Ideas, Itis there stated, among 
other things, that the immunity of the clergy from civil tribunals 
is founded on divine right, though it is added that jurisdiction 
over them may be transferred from the religious to the secular 
tribunals with consent of the Pope—a view directly opposed to 
the universal rule that the Pope cannot dispense with the law of 
God. Nor is Father Schrader less emphatic in asserting the right 
and duty of forcibly suppressing heterodox belief—a principle 
which the Faculty justly considers “may lead to very great 
troubles ” in the present state of society. Still more momentous in 
its civil bearings is the doctrine of Papal infallibility. For if 
certain theologians have tried to confine it to purely spiritual 
matters, such has not been the general interpretation either of its 
opponents or its advocates, and is certainly not the natural one. 
Powers which infallible Popes have claimed by divine right it is 
not logically possible to deny that they ought to possess :— 

Both the French theologians who make that their reason for attacking the 
doctrine of infallibility (such as Bossuet, De Marca, Cardinal de Luzerne, 
&c., and the Italian school of Jesuits which defends it, such as Bellarmine, 
Gretser, Becanus, Roccaberti, Sfondrati, &c.) have stated that the doctrine 
of the divinely ordained sovereignty of the Pope over the civil authority— 
that is, States and their rulers—is so inseparably connected with the doc- 
trine of Papal infallibility that whoever maintains the last must also accept 
the first ; and they have based this on the fact that the Popes themselves 
have proclaimed this doctrine in the most solemn manner, and have declared 
it to be binding on the whole Church. This, it is well known, was done by 
Popes Gregory VII. and X., Innocent III. and IV., by Boniface VIII. in 
the Bull Unam Sanctam, by John XXIL., by Leo X. at the Fifth Council of 
the Lateran, by Paul IV. and Pius V. 


And the most eminent theologians who have maintained this 
political power of the Papacy have not prescribed any limits for its 


exercise beyond the will of the Popes themselves. This view 
of the matter is in fact greatly strengthened by the long array of 
examples quoted by the dissentient professors to prove that no 
more is now being claimed for the Popes than they have repeatedly 
claimed before. No doubt they have again and again claimed— 
and, when circumstances allowed it, exercised—a supreme ower 
over all earthly sovereigns and States. And to raise their in. 
fallibility into a dogma would make all these precedents bindi 
on the conscience as laws of divine and perpetual validity, 
the dogma of Papal infallibility implies the divine right of the 
deposing power, then it not only “ must have been,” but evident] 
has been, “a doctrine binding upon the conscience since the thj 
and fourth Lateran Councils,” that they possess this power 
whether men have chosen to recognise it or not. And as soon ag 
Papal infallibility is defined there will no longer remain any 
excuse for ignoring it. 

Another question asked is, whether there is any sure criterion 
for distinguishing an ex catiedrd decree of the Pope, and if so, 
what it is? ‘This certainly would seem indispensable for an 
working theory of infallibility. It is of little use to know that 
the Pope is infallible when he speaks ex cathedrd, if we cannot tell 
whether in any given case he has spoken ev cathedré or not. Ye 
strange to say, there is so far from being any generally recogni 
criterion of an ex cathedrd utterance that the Faculty assure us there 
are some twenty different hypotheses among theologians on the 
subject, every one of which has been much controverted, while it 
may be said of all that they have been arbitrarily devised, and 
have no ground in Scripture or tradition. “ It appears, therefore, 
that if a decree on Papal infallibility is passed by the assembly in 
Rome, there must also be a definition of what is an ex cathedrd 
decision, or else uncertainty and occasions of strife would always 
continue.” The two protesters, while trying to make out that 
there are fixed criteria, nevertheless come to the lame and im- 
potent conclusion that “dissension on the matter will probably 
exist more or less as long as the preliminary signs and con- 
ditions of a /ocutio ex cathedré are not defined by the infallible 
teaching of the Church.” Clearly, therefore, there is no criterion 
now. 


To the last, and practically most vital, question, how far the new 
dogmas and their necessary consequences would produce a ch 
in popular education, school-books, catechisms, and the like, the 
minority give a studiously evasive reply, the exact form of which 
apparently hinges on the talismanic words, “ directly, as such,” 
but which is intended to convey the impression that no im- 
portant differences would be made, The Faculty itself does 


not condescend to — such tortuous sophistry. Their reply . 


is straightforward, and is evidently composed under a_ painful 
conviction of the gravity of the issues involved. An alterae 
tion in the whole religious and catechetical teaching of the 
people on so fundamental a point is no light matter. It is 
easy enough, of course, to insert new answers into a catechism, 
but it may not prove equally easy to insert new articles of faith 
into the popular creed. And the attempt to do so is not unlikely 
to shake popular belief altogether. There is but one step between 
believing that “ all certainty in matters of faith rests finally in the 
person of the Pope,” and disbelieving in the existence of any cer- 
tainty at all. People may begin to ask how came Papal infalli- 
bility to be made into a dogma? A distinguished German 
professor, Dr. Michelis, has stated the dilemma very neatly 
in a recent pamphlet on Papal Infallibility. Tither the dogma 
must be created by the Pope himself or by the Council. But 
for the Pope to appropriate to himself by his own act the 
infallibility promised to the Church would be so monstrous an 
act, that the Church would have to fall back on the rules pre- 
scribed in the canon law for the case of a Pope who has fallen 
into heresy. For a Council to decree his infallibility is impos- 
sible, for by the very act the bishops would abdicate their teaching 
function and thereby cease to constitute a Council at all. They 
would be acting only as individuals, and their decree would be 
null and void. “To make the opinion into a dogma is therefore 
as complete a logical impossibility as for twice two to make five.” 
Others besides Dr. Michelis may come to a similar conclusion; 
And this gives a special significance to the final answer of the 
Munich Theological Faculty, which we quote in full :— 

It is certainly quite manifest that the popular books of religious in- 
struction, and especially the catechisms, must be altered if Papal intfallibility 
is to be raised to the rank of a universal and divinely revealed article of 
faith. The catechisms which are chiefly used in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
or which were used till lately (we refer especially to the Catechism of the 
Diocese of Augsburg, 1858, cf Bamberg, 1855, of Wurzburg, &c.), only refer 
to the infallibility of the Church as a teacher, and it is said that this function 
of teaching is exercised by the Pope and the Bishops in union with him, 
and that its decisions are principally given by the voice of General Councils. 
‘The catechism of the Jesuit Father de Harbe, which is now introduced 
in a good many dioceses, teaches, indeed, a very different doctrine. 
In this book it is stated that “ the Church, in its capacity as a teacher, 
utters its decisions either through the medium of the Pope or through 
that of an ecclesiastical assembly under the Pope’s sanction,” 
direct antagonism to the German catechisms which were formerly in use, 
this work clearly betrays an intention of vesting infallibility wholly and 
exclusively in the Pope. From this it becomes quite evident that an altera- 
tion of the catechism in this respect would be indispensable. In case the 
assembled Episcopate should accept the new dogma, it must be stated in the 
manuals of instruction, in a way that will be quite intelligible to the people, 
that all authority, all certainty in matters of faith, rests finally in the person 
of the Pope, and that whatever he says on the subject is infallible, whether 
he speaks of himself alone or with the assistance of a larger or sm 
number of counsellors, 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


THAT is the good of the Social Science Association? We 
W do not ask the question in any mocking spirit, or as seeking 
to insinuate that tae answer must necessarily be in the negative. 
Neither do we intend to imply that the existence of such a body 
requires to be justified by complying with any very difficult con- 
ditions. Social Science Associations, we know very weil, are not 

ing to regenerate che world; and if we condemned every body 
whica did not effect very visible progress towards that consumma- 
tion, we should have to deal in very sweeping ceusures. It will 
be quite enough justification, in our opinion, if they can prove 
that, without doing positive harm, they afford an innocent amuse- 
ment to their members, or give opportunity for harmless relaxation 
to ns overtaxed with philanthropic labours. And it is at 
once obvious that there are some classes of people who really 
derive pleasure from their meetings. When we have made the 
amplest deductions for people who attend because they have been 
bullied into attending, for people who, having come under a 
delusion, stay to take out the value of their subscription, and 
for people who, having come once, are ashamed to admit that 
they have made a mistake, we must still admit that there is 

robably a residue of people who really come because they like 
it. No mstitution can really survive long on the strength of 
universal hypocrisy and mutual self-deception. There are, in- 
deed, certain meetings which everybody attends and which no 
one ever confesses that he enjoys—such, for example, as evening 

ies or public dinners. The reason doubtless is that the plea- 
sure is something which we are half ashamed to avow; as men 
who are intensely anxious to make an after-dinner oration gene- 
yally conceal their eagerness under the most elaborate affectation 
of modest reluctance. This consideration helps us to understand 
one element of the pleasure derived from Social Science meetings. 
We never yet met any human being who confessed to regard 
them as other than a bore. But undoubtedly there are many 

ns, anxious to hear themselves talk, to whom the attractions 
of a place where they may talk on easier terms than almost any- 
where else must be insurmountable. There are people with a 
crotchet to which nobody will listen, and to which the ma- 
lignant managers of the public press obstinately refuse to open 
their columns. For such people it is, of course, a real relief 
when they discover a vent through which to discharge the 
perilous matter that stuffs their bosoms. Then there are a few 
great men who like being flattered, and are not particular as 
to the quality of the incense. There is, of course, a busybody 
or two of the secretary kind who enjoys making a fuss, and 
writing quasi-oflicial letters and using up a certain quantity of 
amateur red-tape. And, finally, there are always a good many 
of those innocent people who like a little dissipation of unimpeach- 
ably respectable character; the same class which thinks theatres 
wicked, but attendsMr. Dickens's readings, is glad to have the ex- 
citement of hearing Sir Stafford Northcote deliver an address, and 
of funcying itself philosophical and philanthropical on the strength 
of it. Putting all these classes together, and adding a few enthu- 
siasts of a more genuine kind, we may account for a consider- 
able fraction of the meeting—sutficient, it may be, to form a nucleus 
for a respectable gathering. Now, as there is certainly nothing 
— in the pleasure taken by any of these classes, it may be 
said that we have answered our preliminary question and assigned a 
sufficient saison d’étre for all the apparatus of sections and presi- 
dents and inaugural addresses which has lately been astonishing 
Bristol and filling daily a couple of columns of the Times. 

Before we can come to this satisfactory conclusion, however, there 
is another condition to be fulfilled. Admitting that on the whole 
the stock of happiness in the world is slightly increased by collec- 
tions of rather vapid persons talking very insipid philanthropy, we 
must be satisfied that there is no counterbalancing evil. Even the 
Social Science Association cannot be taken as a body whose influ- 
ence is simply nid, It discusses matters of vast importance, and 
its contributions to their elucidation or obscuration, however 
trifling, cannot, in mathematical language, be neglected as infini- 
tesimal in calculating the result. What possible harm then can there 
be done by talking, even at immense length and to very little 
purpose, about the condition of the agricultural labourer, or the 
progress of education, or the improvement of the Poor-laws? 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that there is not a grain of 
valuable truth in all that is said, is there any positive mis- 
chief in the discharge of all this abortive speculation? The 
Transactions of the Association ought perhaps to be labelled, 
“Rubbish may be shot here” ; but a person has done some trifling 
service to society who has provided a place for the shooting of 
rubbish. Consider all the discussions as at worst a transitory con- 
fusion of tongues, filling the air with meaningless sound, and then 
passing away for ever, and admit that all the babble, if it is no 
more than babble, contains at least no directly deleterious ingre- 

ent. We regret that we cannot conscientiously agree with this 
amiable view of the case. A good many men and women are 
trying very hard in one way or another to make the world a better 
place than it is at present ; if they were asked what is the greatest 
impediment to their exertions, we suspect they would answer with 
great unanimity, that it is not so much the indifference of man- 
kind as the total want of harmony or co-operation. Our philan- 
thropic bodies form such a distracted and conflicting chaos that 
they injure each other as much as the common enemy, perplex all 
who wish to help them, and have nearly succeeded in casting sus- 
Picion upon the very name of philanthropy, ‘The one thing that 


we certainly do not want is a greater volume of talk unconnected 
with action. Ifthe Social Science Association tends, according 
to its professions, to bring various controversies to a focus, and to 
reduce the er to some sort of order, itis doing a 
very good work. If, on the other hand, it gives a chance to hum- 
bugs to get themselves a cheap advertisement, and to ever 
pompous pretender to thrust genuine workers on one side, then it 
1s doing positive harm, both directly and indirectly; directly, by 
making chaos more chaotic, and indirectly, by disgusting sensible 
people with the whole class of benevolent enterprise of which it 
protesses to be the natural channel of communication. In short, 
the case is very simple. The Social Science Association affects to 
put itself at the head of all enlightened effort for the improve- 
ment of mankind. It is the volunteer ape of philan- 
thropists. If it does its duty well, and collects any considerable 
proportion of the best men in the country who have at heart the 
realization of its a objects, it is doing a good work, even 
at the price of looking ridiculous. If it does its duty badly, and 
collects empty pretenders instead of zealous labourers, then it is 
cumbering the ground, and the sooner it comes to a natural death 
the better. 

We will not decide with any confidence upon its merits, but it is 
difficult to believe that the condition of the Association is as healthy 
as might be wished. Compare it, for example, with its model, the 
British Association. That body, whatever its little weaknesses, at 
least brings es the ablest men of the day in their own de- 
partments. © If they do not effect very much in their collective 
capacity, they at least have the advantage of coming together in 
a friendly spirit, which is itself a great benefit, and discussing 
many matters of deep interest with an obvious desire to increase 
our knowledge. Few meetings pass without some addresses 
which really excite the attention of intelligent persons, and which 
may be considered as manifestoes from the scientific world to the 
public at large. If they do not actually advance truth, they do a 
good deal towards popularizing a knowledge of scientific results. 
Now their younger rival certainly manages to attract a certain 
number of very passable lions. Most people know the names of 
Sir Stafford Northcote and Canon Kingsley. We need not ask 
too particularly how much weight those names carry with them 
in any branch of the — dignified with the vague collective 
title of Social Science. Neither will we ask whether they are of 
more or less distinction than those which were formerly prominent 
in the meetings of the Association. This, however, may be safely 
asserted, that, so far as we can judge from the published addresses, 
no remarks have hitherto been made which are likely to startle the 
world by their force or novelty. We think it was Canning who 
once remarked of an adversary, that he had composed his whole 
speech of the matter with which other people filled up the inter- 
stices of their rhetoric. That is very much the impression which the 
reported eloquence of the Association makes upon us. It is com- 
posed of those pretty little commonplaces and undeniable truisms 
which do very well to fill up a gap or round off a paragraph, but 
are very feeble considered as the substantial part of advice 
addressed by men of eminence to enthusiastic followers. What a 
good thing it would be if agricultural labourers put money into 
savings banks! How ardently we must all desire that every man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom was instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic! That is about the sum and substance of 
their observations, and we have heard something very much like 
them before. But the question is whether they can throw any 
light upon the mode in which these objects are to be accom- 
plished ; and to that question the only apparent answer given by 
the Association is that something may be done by an unlimited 
quantity of talk. If so, we should have every hope of a speedy 
improvement. 

Meanwhile the Association has at least given one practical 
illustration of the way in which things ought not to be done. 
Some papers were read, it seems, giving statistics and other useful 
information as to the working of the Contagious Diseases Act. 
We cannot now discuss the merits of that Act or its success up 
to the present time. That was the point at issue, and doubtless 
there is room for difference of opinion. The papers in question, 
however, set forth very good reasons for supposing that remark- 
able progress has been made in limiting the ravages of a terrible 
disease, and with very good results to everybody concerned. ‘The 
facts might, of course, be disputed, or some counterbalancing evils 
might be pointed out, A certain number of the clergy, however, dis- 
dained this coldblooded method of procedure, They had taken it 
into their heads that it is irreligious to restrain disease. Why this 
singular theory should be entertained by reasonable beings, or how 
far it would be pressed, whether medicine should be refused to 
the sufferers, or only entrance into hospitals, or whether it is right 
to cure them but wrong to prevent them spreading contagion 
even to innocent persons, we have never been able to make out ; 
nor can we be enlightened on the present occasion. Unluckily, it 
seems to be another dogma that it is wrong to put down heretics 
by argument, and that the right is to roar them down. 
Consequently the section was transformed into the likeness of a 
meeting at ‘Trafalgar Square addressed by a Conservative orator. 
A general row took place, and after a sufficient quantity of hoot- 
ing and shrieking and gesticulating had been transacted, the 
President succeeded in restoring order and taking a division, the 
moral weight of which will scarcely be increased by the preli- 
minary exhibition. -This animated discussion was ee an 
exception to the general nature of proceedings which probably 
failed rather on the side of excessive decorum; but for all that, 
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it is unpleasantly significant. The Social Science Association con- 
sists of a well-dressed mob discussing all things in heaven and earth; 
and when anything is said to shock its prejudices, it behaves pretty 
much after the fashion of all mobs. From discussions which alternate 
between the extremes of dulness and something like a free fight, 
there is not much to be anticipated. ‘The future of the Social 
Science Association will depend upon the extent to which it can 
show itself capable of holding debates from which some sort of 
profitable result may be extracted, and of listening patiently to 
useful information from any quarter. At present there is some- 
thing to be said for the precedent set by the ladies. They have 
held meetings to which no reporters are admitted. They will 
therefore have the great advantage that only ladies with some 
real desire for discussion are likely to attend. If the plan were 
adopted for a year or two by the whole Association, we should see 
whether their chief object was notoriety or the attainment of 
practical results, and whether van by manage to get on without 
the excitement of talking buncombe to the world at large. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. 


AS amount of poetry has always been thrown around 
that special time of a woman’s life when, ; 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 


she is no longer achild, and yet not quite a woman—that transi- 
tion time between the closed bud and the full-blown flower which 
we in England express by the term, among others, of Sweet 
Seventeen. Without meaning to be sentimental, or to envelop 
things in a golden haze wrought by the imagination only and 
notes to be found in fact, we cannot deny the peculiar charm 
which belongs to a girl of this age, if sheis at all nice, and neither 
pert nor silly. Besides, it is not only what she is that interests 
us, but what she will be; for this is the time when the character 
is settling into its permanent form, so that the great thought of 
every one connected with her is, how will she turn out? into 
what kind of woman will the girl develop ? and what kind of life 
will she make for herself? Certainly Sweet Seventeen may be a 
most unlovely creature, and in fact she often is; a creature hard 
and forward, having lost the innocence and obedience of childhood 
and having gained nothing yet of the tact and grace of woman- 
hood ; a creature whose hopes and thoughts are all centred on 
the time when she shall be brought out, and have her fling 
of flirting and fine dresses with the rest. Or she may be only 
a gauche and giggling schoolgirl, with a mind as narrow as 
her life, given up to the small intrigues and scandals of the 
dormitory and the playground; a girl who scamps her lessons 
and cheats her masters; whose highest efforts of intellect are 
shown in the cleverness with which she can break the rules 
of the establishment without being found out; who thinks 
talking at forbidden times, peeping through forbidden windows, 
giving silly nicknames to her companions and the teachers, and 
telling silly secrets with less truth than ingenuity in them the 
greatest fun imaginable, and all the greater because of the spice 
of rebellion and perversity with which it is dashed. Or she may 
be a mere tomboy regretting her sex and despising its restraints; 
cultivating schoolboy slang and aping schoolboy habits; ridiculing 
her sisters, and disliked by her companions, while thinking girl- 
hood a bore and womanhood a mistake in exact proportion to its 
feminality. Or she may be a budding miss, shy and awkward, 
with no harm in her and as little good—a mere sketch of a 
girl, without a line as yet made out or the dominant colour 
so much as indicated. Sometimes she is awkward in another 
way, being studious and preoccupied, when she passes for odd 
and original, and is partly feared, partly disliked, and wholly 
misunderstood by her own young world; and sometimes she 
has a cynical contempt for men and beauty and pleasure and 
dress, when she will make herself ridiculous by her revolt against 
all the canons of good taste and conventionality. But after her 
début in tattered garments of severe colours and ungainly cut, she 
will probably end her days as a frantic fashionable, the salvation 
of whose soul depends on the faultless propriety of her wardrobe. 
The eccentricities of Sweet Seventeen not unfrequently revenge 
themselves by an exactly opposite mature extravagance. But 
though there are enough and to spare of girls according to all 
these patterns, the Sweet Seventeen of one’s affections is none of 
them. And yet she is not always the same, but has her diflerent 
presentations, her varying facets, which give her variety of charm 
and beauty. 

The best and loveliest thing about Sweet Seventeen is her sense 
of duty—for the most part a new sense. She no longer needs to 
be told what to do; she has not to be kept to her tasks by the 
fear of authority or the submissive grace of obedience ; but of her 
own free will, because understanding that it is her duty, and 
that duty is a holier thing than self-will, she conscientiously does 
what she does not like to do, and cheerfully gives up what 
she desires without being driven or exhorted. She has generally 
before her mind some favourite heroine in a girl’s novel, who goes 
through much painful discipline and comes out all the brighter for 
it in the end; and she makes noble resolves of living as worthily 
as her model. She comforts her soul, too, with passages from 
Longfellow and Tennyson and the Christian Year, and learns long 
extracts from Evangeline and the Idyls; poetry having an almost 
magical influence over her, nearly as powerful as the Sunday 


sermons she listens to so devoutly and tries so patiently to 
stand. For the first time she nin. to a dim of 
dividuality, and confesses to herself that she has a life of her own 
apart from and extraneous to her mere family membership. She is 
not only the sister or the daughter living with and for her parents or 
her brothers and sisters, but she is also herself, with a future of her 
own not to be shared with them, not tobe touched by them. And 
she begins to have vague dreams of this future and its hero—dreams 
that are as much of fairyland as if they were of the yo 
prince coming over the sea in a golden boat to find the princess in 
a tower of brass waiting for him. Quite impersonal, and with g 
hero only in the clouds, yet nevertheless these dreams are sug. 
gested by the special circumstances of her life, by her favourite boo 
or the style of society in which she has been placed. The yo 
prince is either a beautiful and high-souled clergyman—not unlike 
the young vicar or the new curate, but infinitely more beautiful— 
an apostle in the standing collar and single-breasted coat of the 
nineteenth century ; or he is an artist in a velvet blouse and with 
flowing hair, living in a world of beauty such as no Philistine can 
imagine; or he is a gallant sailor, with blue eyes and a loose 
necktie, looking up to heaven in a gale, and thinking of his mother 
and sisters at home, and of the one still more beloved, when he 
certainly ought to be thinking of tarry ropes and coarse sailcloth ; 
or he is a magnificent young officer heading his men at a char 
and looking supremely well got up and handsome. This is the 
kind of futur she dreams of when she dreams at all; which is not 
often. The reality of her mature life is perhaps a stolid country 
squire, or a prosaic City merchant without the thinnest thread of 
romance in his composition ; while her own life, which was to be 
such a lovely poem of graceful usefulness and heroic beauty, sinks 
into the prosaic routine of housekeeping and society, the sigh after 
the vanished ideal growing fainter and fainter as the weight of time 
and fact grows heavier. 
Married men are all sacred to Sweet Seventeen when she is a 
good girl; so are engaged men. For the matter of that, she 
believes that nothing could induce her to marry either a widower 
or one who had been already engaged, as nothing could in- 
duce her to marry any man under five foot eleven, or with 
asnub nose or sandy whiskers. Sweet Seventeen has in general 
the most profound aversion to boys. To be sure she may 
have her favourites—very few and very seldom; but she mostly 
thinks them stupid or conceited, and resents impartially either 
their awkward attentions to herself, or their assumptions of 
superiority. An abnormally clever boy—the Poet-Laureate or 
George Stephenson of his generation—is her detestation, because 
he is odd and unlike every one else; and the one that she likes 
best among them is the school hero, who is first in the sports and 
takes all the prizes, and who goes thruagh life loved by every one, 
and never famous. For her several brothers she has a range of 
entirely different feelings. Her younger schoolboy brothers she re- 
gards as the torments of her existence, whose unkempt hair, dirt 
boots, and rude manners are her special crosses, to be borne wi 
patience, tempered by an active endeavour after reform. But the 
more advanced, and those who are older than herself, are her loves, 
for whom she has an enthusiastic admiration, and whose future 
she believes in as something specially brilliant and successful. If 
only slightly older or younger than herself, she impresses them 
powerfully with the sentiment of her superiority, and patronizes 
them—kindly enough, but she makes them teel the ineffable 
supremacy of her sex, and how that she by virtue of her woman- 
hood is a glorified creature beside them—an Ariel to their Cali- 
ban. Now, too, she begins to speak to her mother on more 
equal terms ; to criticize her dress, and to make her understand 
that she considers her old-fashioned and inclined to be dowdy. 
She ties her bonnet-strings for her, arranges her cap, smartens up 
her old dress and compels her to buy a new one, and while con- 
sidering her immeasurably ancient likes her to look nice, and 
thinks her in her own way beautiful. Sometimes she opposes and 
quarrels with her, if the mother has less tact than pe: see ton 
But this is not her natural state; for one of the characteristics of 
Sweet Seventeen is her love for her mother, and the need she 
feels to have of her better counsel and guidance; so that if she 
comes into opposition with her it is only through extreme pain, and 
the bitter teaching of tyranny and injustice. ‘This is just the age, 
indeed, when the mother’s influence is everything to a girl, and 
when a silly, an unjust, or an unprincipled woman is the very 
ruin of her life. But with a low or evil-natured mother we sel- 
dom see a Sweet Seventeen worth the trouble of writing about ; 
which shows at least one thing—the importance of the womanly 
influence at such a time, and how perhaps so much that we 
blame in our modern girls lies to the account of their mothers. 
Great tact is required with Sweet Seventeen in such society 
as is allowed her; care to bring her out without obtruding her 
on the world, or making her forward and consequential, and 
without attracting too much attention to her. She is no longer 
a child to be shut away in the nursery, but she is not yet 
entitled to the place and consideration of a member of society. 
And yet it would be cruel to debar her wholly from all that is 
going on in the house. To be sure there is the governess, as well 
as mamma, to look after her manners, and to give her rope 
enough and not too much; but by the time a girl is seventeen 
a governess has ceased to be the autocrat ex officio, and she 
obeys her or not according to their respective strengths. Still, 
the governess or mamma is for the most part at her elbow; and 
Sweet Seventeen, if well brought up, is leit very little to her own 
guidance, and sees the world only through half-opened doors, 
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Girls of this age are often wonderfully sad, and full of a kind of 
wondering despair at the sin and misery they are learning to 
lnow. ‘They take up extreme views in religion, and talk largely 
on the nothingness of pleasure and the emptiness of the world ; 
and many fair young creatures whom their elders, Jaden with 
sorrowful experience, think full of hope and joy, are ready to 
give up all the pleasure of life, and to lay down life itself, for 
very disgust of that of which they know nothing. They delight 
jn sorrowful lamentations and sentimental regrets put into rhyme, 
and one of the funniest things in the wor'" ‘s to see a girl dancing 
with the merriest in the evening, an¢ .s near her talking broken- 
heartedness in the morning. It is merely an example of the old 
proverb about the meeting of extremes; vacuity leading to the 
same results as experience. But, however she takes this unknown 
life, it is always in an unreal and romantic aspect. Some of more 
robust mind delight in the bolder stories of Greece and Rome, 
and wish they had played a part in the sensational heroism of 
those grand old times; while others go to Venice, and make pic- 
tures for themselves out of the gliding gondolas and the mys- 
terious Council of Ten, the lovely ladies with grim old fathers 
and grim brothers acting as insufficient gaolers, and the hand- 
some cavaliers serenading them in the moonlight. That is their 
idea of love. They have no perception of anything warmer. 
It is all romance, and poetry, and tender glances from afar, 
and long and patient wooing under difficulties and a little 
danger, with scarce a word spoken, and nothing more expres- 
sive than a flower furtively given, or a fleeting pressure of 
the finger tips. They know nothing else and expect nothing 
else. Their cherry is without stone, their bird without bone, 
their orange without rind, as in the old song; and they imagine a 
love as unreal as all the rest. When thrown into actualities, 
though—say when left motherless, and the eldest girl of perhaps a 

family with a father to comfort and a young brood to see 
after—Sweet Seventeen is often very beautiful in her degree, and 
rises grandly to her position. Sometimes the burden of her re- 
sponsibilities is too much for her tender shoulders, and she is 
overweighted, and fails. Sometimes too she is tyrannical and 
selfish in such a position, and uses her power ill; and sometimes 
she is careless and good-humoured, when they all scramble up 
together, through confusion, dirt, and disorder, till the close time 
is over and they scatter themselves abroad. Sometimes she is a 
martyr, and makes herself and every one else uncomfortable by 
the perpetual demonstration of her martyrdom, and how she con- 
siders herself sacrificed and put upon. Indeed she is not unfre- 
quently a martyr from other causes than heavy duties, being fond of 
adopting unworkable views which cannot be got to run in the 
family groove anyhow. If she falls upon this rock she is in her 
glory ; youth being marvellously proud of this kind of voluntary 
crucifixion, and thinking itself especially ill-used because it must 
be made conformable, and is prevented from making itself vidicu- 
lous. But Sweet Seventeen is intolerant of all moral differences. 
What she holds to be right is the absolute, the one sole and only 
just law; and she thinks it tampering with sin to allow that any 
one else has an equal right with herself to a contrary opinion. 
But on the whole she is a pleasant, loveable, interesting creature ; 
and one’s greatest regret about her is that she is so often in the 
hands of unsuitable guides, and that her powers and noble im- 
pulses get so stunted and shadowed by the commonplace training 
which is her general lot, and the low aims of life which are the 
only ones held out to her. 


OUR NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


A$ a general rule our foreign visitors are not inclined to be very 
enthusiastic about our public institutions. But there is one of 
which they never fail to speak in the highest terms—the British 
Museum. Its library, in particular, always meets with their 
hearty praise, and especially that portion of it which is devoted to 
foreign languages and literatures. That department has recently 
lost its chief, an officer whose services it will not be easy to re- 
place. It would indeed be difficult to find another man as well 
qualified as he was to deal with a great library. It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that he knew more about books than any 
other man living, and it is highly improbable that any man, at 
any time, has been intimately acquainted with anything like the 
number of literatures with which he had made himself familiar. 
Within the last few weeks, this indefatigable student, this ripe 
scholar, has passed away, and the world of letters has lost the 
benefit of the vast mass of information he had accumulated— 
information useful to all men, but to bibliographers invaluable. 
It may be as well to remark, for the benefit of any one who 
wishes to know whether his merits were recognised in any public 
manner outside the walls of the noble institution to which he 
belonged, that “on account of his singular learning he was deemed 
worthy of being elected a member of the Academy of 
ungary.” 

But iT wes not for fame alone that he worked. Mr. Thomas 
Watts was a student who loved knowledge for its own sake. 
Singularly devoid of anything like ambition or vanity, he neither 
amassed information from interested motives, nor did he use 
it with an eye to display. He studied because he loved study, 
nd all knowledge was dear to him, and there were no bounds 
to the liberality with which he proffered the fruits of his 
labours to all those who craved his assistance. And the extent 
and the variety of the stores which he could offer to place at their 


service were something wonderful, for his memory was so retentive 
that he seemed never to forget anything he had once learnt. Of 
his extraordinary power in this respect one or two instances have 
been put upon record. It was his common practice, it seems, to 
spend his leisure hours in looking over trade catalogues in all 
manner of languages, and in checking off those of the books 
mentioned in them which he thought the British Museum did 
not possess; and it is stated that it was very seldom found, on 
subsequent investigation, that he had put a mark against a book 
which was already in the national library. That is to say, 
it was very rarely that he could be found in error as regarded 
the existence or non-existence of any work of note among the 
three-quarters of a million of volumes which were under his 
charge. On one occasion, we are told, a visitor to the library 
complained that a book which he had presented to it twelve years 
previously was not to be found. Mr. Watts immediately, with- 
out consulting any catalogue or other work of reference, led him 
up to a bookcase, and there, without a moment's hesitation, 
pointed out the volume in question. He had placed it there on 
the day of its arrival, and had not seen it again during the twelve 
yaaa which had elapsed since that time, but he remembered its 
— and its locality at once when its original owner inquired 
ter it. 

Nor was it merely the titles of books or their outward sem- 
blance with which he was acquainted. His knowledge of their 
contents was as accurate as it was extensive, and there was 
scarcely any subject on which he was not able to give information 
that was equally ready and correct. The largeness of his field of 
mental vision could not fail to impress all who were in the habit 
of conversing with him, but it made itself most strikingly 
apparent to any one who happened to consult him on a sub- 
ject connected with one of the less familiar foreign languages 
or literatures. It seemed so strange to find here in Teale 
a student who had but rarely been out of England, but who 
was capable of solving at sight some abstruse problem con- 
nected with the origin or the recent development of the Hun- 
garian language, or of giving offhand a list of the chief periodicals 
published at.Moscow, or of pointing out at a moment’s notice 
the shadowy differences which exist between the speech of 
the Hungarian Slovaks and that of the Bohemian Czechs, or of 
unhesitatingly delivering a decided opinion as to the relation- 
ship of the Aztecs and the ues, or the possibility of a Magyar 
tourist who spoke nothing but his native tongue finding that his 
remarks proved intelligible to a Finnish audience. “On all such 
matters as these Mr. Watts spoke with the readiness of one who 
had just risen from an exhaustive study of the 7 and yet it 
often ha a that years had elapsed since he had last paid it 
~~ special attention. 

t was this singular familiarity with so many but seldom studied 
languages that enabled him to make the library of the British 
Museum what it now is—the best general collection of books in 
the world. When he first became one of its custodians he found 
that it contained scarcely any books in the lan of Northern 
and Eastern Europe. The Latin languages were for the most part 
represented, and there was a sprinkling of German and Dutch 
works, but there were scarcely any books in Danish, Swedish, 
Hungarian, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Illyrian, not to 
mention various other European languages, and the whole mass 
of Eastern tongues. Now all is changed, for during the two- 
and-thirty years of his service in the Museum, Mr. Watts appears, 
to judge from the official reports, to have selected and pur- 
chased for that institution upwards of 150,000 foreign works ; 
and the consequence is that our national library now unites, to use 
his own words, “ with the best English library in England or the- 
world, the best Russian library out of Russia, the best German 
out of Germany, the best Spanish out of Spain, and so for every 
language from Italian to Icelandic, from Polish to Portuguese.” In 
this respect the library of the British Museum not only surpasses 
all other libraries, but it is immeasurably their superior, as any 
tourist of an inquiring mind will soon discover who takes the 
trouble to hunt for modern English novels in the St. Peters- 
burg Publichnaya Biblioteka, or tor Russian books of any kind, 
whether ancient or modern, in the Bibliotheque Impériale; who 
attempts to study Dutch poetry in the galleries of the Vatican, 
or who tries to find a Danish romance among the literary 
treasures of the Royal Library of Madrid. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, seeing how little money is spent in most of the 
Continental libraries on the purchase of books, whereas the British 
Museum receives a grant of 10,000/. a year for that purpose,. 
and devotes a considerable part of that sum to the maintenance 
of its foreign collections. Accordingly, our national library in- 
creases far more rapidly than any of its Continental rivals, and 
before long it will be as far in advance of all similar institutions 
in point of numbers as it already is in regard to the variety of its 
contents. Last year, for instance, according to the official report, 
it received above 38,000 distinct works, and of these nearly 29,000 
were purchased. As English books would probably be in the 
minority —_ them, we may fairly suppose that the Museum 
added to its collections more foreign books during the last twelve- 
month than most Continental libraries have purchased since the 
beginning of the century. Nor is any other lihary ever likely 
to attempt to rival us in this respect. As the literary activity of 
Europe is steadily increasing, a proportionate increase will be 
required from time to time in the amount of money required for 
purchasing books, and in no other country is the requisite sum likely 
to be available. 
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In some of the remoter nooks of the Continent the super- 
intendents of the public libraries seem to be still of the opinion 
of the French Jesuit Garnier, who published a method of arranging 
books two centuries ago, in which the only reference to our 
literature is the statement that English books never cross the 
Channel. But as a general rule the works of our authors are 
tolerably well known and appreciated abroad, only the funds re- 
quired oor their purchase are not forthcoming. The less important 
literatures, however, brisk as they may now be, are as much 
neglected, in most of the countries which are not directly interested 
in them, as they naturally were while they lay in the torpor which 

receded their present state of activity. A librarian might well 
been excused at the end of the last century if he paid but 
little attention to contemporary Hungarian literature, seeing that 
in 1795 only 22 books were published in that language. But the 
same reason for ignoring it could scarcely be pleaded in 1855, in 
which year 640 works issued from the national presses; and still 
less would it hold good at the present day when the Magyar literature 
has becomethat ofa dominantrace. Something of thesame kind may 
be said about Bohemian books. During the mournful a in 
which the Jesuits swayed the fortunes of the country the litera- 
ture of Bohemia became almost extinct. No new books were 
published in Czech; the old ones were carefully sought out and 
destroyed. Even a few years ago scarcely anything was published 
in the tongue of the common people. Now all is changed. With 
the wonderful outburst of national feeling which has lately 
manifested itself in Bohemia has come an earnest demand for 
Bohemian books, and they have been so liberally supplied that 
the volumes published within the last ten years would of them- 
selves form a large library. Until lately a similar activity was 
displayed in Polish literature, but it has been considerably 
checked by the misfortunes entailed upon Russian Poland by the 
ill-starred insurrection of 1863. A few years ago it was stated 
that more than 1,000 original works had been published during 
the course of twelve months in the countries of which Posen, 
Warsaw, and Cracow were the respective centres, The number of 
Polish books printed last year does not show to advantage by 
the side of these figures, but still the national literature is by no 
means extinct even at Warsaw, as was proved last year by the 
fact that the great Encyklopedyja y Mesontt was then brought to 
a successful termination—a work which had extended to twenty- 
eight volumes, each containing upwards of a thousand pages. It 
is probable that the collection of modern Polish books in the 
British Museum is more complete than any which exists on Polish 
soil, so many political reasons uniting to prevent the books pub- 
lished at Cracow, for instance, from being available for public use 
at Posen or Warsaw. 

If the literature of Poland is decaying, its decrepitude is not 
shared by that of any other important Slavonic country. Every- 
where else, indeed, throughout the Slavonic world there are signs 
of increasing literary activity, even in countries which, like Servia 
and Bulgaria, used not to be remarkable for the intellectual culture 
of their inhabitants. As regards Russia, the time has passed by 
when its literature could be safely ignored or sneered at. It is 
still true that a greatnumber of the books annually printed in that 
country are translations, but when these have been thrown out there 
still remain sufficient original works to form each year a respect- 
able library. The Russian magazines, it is well known, are as 
excellent as they are numerous; and at least one of them, the 
Vyestnik Evropui, far surpasses in the value and the interest of the 
articles it contains even the best of our periodicals of a similar 
kind. The study of Russian has as yet been little cultivated in 
England, but the time must come when due attention will be paid 
to a tongue spoken by sixty millions of people, and then the value 
will betully recognised of the excellent collection of Russian books 
which has been brought together in our national library, thanks 
to the wise liberality of its ‘Lrustees and the indefatigable exer- 
tions of its late Keeper. In the hope of seeing that time arrive, 
he toiled on, giving not only his days but even great part of his 
nights to what was in truth to him a labour of love. If he had 
lived a few years longer he might have seen his modest purchases 
in the little-known book-markets of the world almost as fully 
appreciated as his more extensive transactions with the publishers 
ot France and Germany and the United States. A premature 
death has deprived him of this well-earned reward, and has carried 
off from the department which he ruled a chief whom it will 
indeed be diflicult to replace ; but his good work will continue to 
live after him, and we may look forward to seeing our national 
library, in the course of a few years, universally acknowledged to 
be the first in the world, It is to be hoped that when that is the 
ease the names of the two men who were most instrumental in 
bringing about that result will be borne in grateful remembrance— 
that of Sir Anthony Panizzi, to whose enterprise and energy the 
vastness of its scope and the vigour of its constitution were ori- 
ginally due; and that of Mr. Thomas Watts, whose marvellous 
erudition and universal industry contributed so much towards the 
rapidity of its general growth and the completeness of its several 
branches. 


PARIS. CRITICISMS ON PRUSSIAN TACTICS. 


N a recent review of the first of the Conférences régimentaires 
instituted by the late Marshal Niel, we pointed out that the 
campaign of 1866 formed at once the original cause and the main 
text of these remarkable discussions. Naturally this is in no 
senge more strictly true than as regards that large section of 


these papers which deals with the question of the tactics of the 
future, since here Prussia confessedly astonished the world 

her action, and her writers are just now asserting for her an 
advancement in theory as great as that which she beyond doubt 
attained not long since in weapons. The controversy on this alle 

superiority of the Prussian system of manceuvre ranges into various 
periodicals and pamphlets, besides extending through several 
Conférences, and is treated with much completeness in a recent 
number of the latter, in which M. Fay, a Major of the Staff 
Corps, reviews the whole question as handled by previous French 
and German writers. He writes with a natural bias, no doubt, 
but with an honest desire also to discover to his own service 
what is the real strength and weakness of those tactics which 
in a week shattered the comparatively veteran troops of Austria, 
and restored to the Prussian army the prestige of the days of 
Frederick the Great. It is hardly to be expected that French 
critics would admit all that Prussian theorists claim, but Major 
Fay is able to yey | his doubts by more than mere national 
views; for many of them are strongly supported by those of an 
anonymous Berlin writer of undoubted patriotism and pro- 
fessional knowledge, whose pamphlet (Taktische Riickblicke auf 
1866), reviewing the Prussian tactics used in the late war, has 
been a subject of comment in the German military world ever 
since its appearance last November, and has called forth a special 
rejoinder an able writer in the Mfilitdrische Blétter of Berlin, 
which by no means, however, disposes of its allegations. 

The real questions treated in the .controversy are ‘two, which 
may be put briefly thus. Have the Prussians actually discovered 
anew system of infantry tactics based on principles essentially 
different from those prevailing in Europe before? Would the 
Prussian system, as now being developed, be likely to show an 
such striking results again as it did when used in Bohemia against 
armies armed with inferior weapons? The latter question is 
naturally the most important to the French. With Soth ques- 
tions are bound up a number of collateral discussions as to the 
ae employment of the other arms of the service, and the 

egree of importance to be attached to them as compared with 
that of infantry armed with breechloaders. 

The theory of those who claim essential novelty for the 
Prussian tacticians is, in brief, that they have revived or redis- 
covered the original “ perpendicular order of attack” used by 
Frederick the Great; wall not only so, but that they have adapted it 
to the use of modern weapons by employing the troops in a number 
of separate local combats suited to the nature of the ground, and 
so independent of each other as to enable the general to dispense 
with the connected movements to which other armies are tied 
down. Napoleon, they say, did something in this direction by 
concentrating the commands of mixed bodies of troops into arm 
corps, but he still retained the old stiff plan of drawing up his 
whole force in two grand lines, instead of using the corps indivi- 
dually. Certainly at first sight the facts of the campaign of 1866 
appear to justify the boast that the tactics used were new. It may 
be proved, by analysing the accounts of the different actions in Von 
Moltke’s narrative, that battalions, half-battalions, and even single 
companies were constantly used independently ; that more than 
two battalions were seldom combined for a common attack; and 
that the advance of these different sections of the line of battle 
seems generally to have been made without any concerted action, 
Charged with this dispersal of the line as a fault, the Prussian 
writer in the Mfilitiirische Blitter replies that it is no fault at all, 
but that, on the contrary, the Prussians are deliberately adopting 
the system of fighting by companies :— ' 

This would not do for other nations, or the French [is his assertion], 
for it supposes such a scientific education as shall have prepared the officers 
for the most trying positions into which war might throw them, and have 
given them the prompt decision which such circumstances require. These 
conditions are not to be looked for in any body of officers rising chiefly from 
the ranks. A merely good sabreur, or even a good drill-instructor, is not 
qualified to bring a Prussian company column into action properly, even 
were he ever so intelligent by nature. Itis true that the consequence happens 
sometimes, though the tactics do not designedly produce this, that the com- 
pany commanders le. their men get out of hand. But this accidental circum- 
stance gives less inconvenience in our army than in any other, because the 
company oflicers are trained to act independently of higher orders, and to 
support their immediate chicf, without waiting for instructions, from the 
moment they come into action. It may be added that it is this power of 
splitting up a battle into a number of partial and local combats which has 
given us of late a striking superiority. f 
Thus far the official eulogist of Prussian tactics in praise of his 
national system. He is honest enough to qualify his boast by the 
admission that this manner of fighting with forces broken up into 
fractions might, under unfavourable circumstances and in 
absence of reserves, lead to the very worst consequences. On the 
other hand, he claims also for his country’s army the special and 
independent advantage before hinted at, that troops formed per- 
“ene magn to the line of battle, in three or four lines to each 

rigade, are able thoroughly to support one another under the ey@ 
of their proper commander. 

The reply of the French critic to this last observation is 
complete. The theory may be good, but in practice no 
arrangement seems to have been followed out. On the contrary, 
various instances are given by him from the Prussian official 
narrative, where the opposite plan was pursued when action began ; 
and, without following these out in detail, it is sufficient to say 
that they afford tolerably clear proofs wherewith to refute the 


general applicability of this supposed perpendicular order, <a 


that the anovymous Berlin writer of the Tuktische Ri 
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disposes of the claim still more decisively in a sentence where he 
says, “ there was never a question in the campaign of 1866 of 
reserving anywhere the order of battle adopted at the beginning.” 
How this Ene we shall presently explain in his words, but it 
is as well to add that the Prussian practice, still carefully main- 
tained at the present day, of selecting the troops for an advanced 
ard from portions of different regiments—a practice intended to 
soften the probable loss which would otherwise fall wholly on one 
district—is fatal to this notion of the close connexion of the 
different portions of an advancing force by means of its original 
organization and its arrangement from front to rear. 


If we want to know shortly how the Prussians really did fight, 
we must turn to the Berlin writer last referred to, who writes in 
a patriotic sense, en without being blind to the practical defects 
jn the working of the machine he speaks of :— 

Studying these combats [he remarks in words which we must much 
abridge], one is struck at first with a phenomenon observable in almost all, 
which is the enormous length of the line of battle and its apparent weak- 
ness in depth. The army is deployed into a single line, or divided into a 
number of separated fractions, fighting each on its own account. . . . The 
different corps become mixed either during or before the fight, and the 
yarious detachments are formed upon different principles, although gene- 
rally in columns of companies. . . In this first line the form of the 
combat is not unlike the charges of hordes of irregular cavalry, each chief 

ushing on his own men as he pleases. The second line is pressing up to 

in the first as speedily as possible, both from eagerness to enter the fight 
and impatience at receiving the bullets which pass over the other. The 
different corps behind come up where they can, choosing the wings by pre- 
ference, as there the advance is easiest. ‘Thus the second line and the reserves 
soon join the first line, and there is no certainty that a company will keep 
with its own skirmishers or a battalion preserve its own companies. 
Upon this it is natural to remark, with the French critics, that this 
impatience of reserves under fire is no new thing, and must have 
certainly been experienced quite as much by the Austrians, so 
that it is necessary to look a little further for the true cause of 
this new method of war. 

Our Berlin reviewer supplies this cause fully when he says that, 
above all things, it is necessary to produce the greatest possible 
effect with the arm of which one is certain. To do this no time is to 
be lost. All can act as skirmishers, that is, in the very way in which 
the most effective fire is produced ; and, in fact, many of the com- 
panies which figure in the reports as fighting in regular order 
were nothing but deep masses of skirmishers, tiring in all possible 
positions, according to their several instincts. Such apparent dis- 
order is, in his view, no real fault, but simply the natural sequel 
to new results achieved in warfare. Surely upon this it is but fair 
to add, with the opposing party, that in this excessive develop- 
ment of skirmisi-fire there is nothing very novel or original, since 
by means of the same principle Napoleon’s troops drove the 
antiquated tactics of Frederic’s age out of the field, and their 
successors have largely employed it very recently. Solferino, 
we may add, was won very much by bodies of skirmishers 
skilfully used, as the readers of Colonel Hamley’s work are fully 
aware. But the Berlin writer whom we have last been following 
rather weakens than strengthens his case when he goes on to 
say that this singular tendency to stretch out an army into 
a single line engaged in separate actions is partly the result 
of the mounted officers having to dismount when near the 
enemy, and being compelled, since they cannot keep up on foot 
with the general body of the men, to join some separate column ; 
80 that colonels often, and generals sometimes, are actually em- 
ployed in commanding single companies, ‘This practice he further 
supports by the doubtful argument that the German soldier has 
special need of the presence of his officer to push him on and 
watch over him—an admission which, naturally, French critics 
are glad to take hold of. He adds that this same irregularity of 
‘the line is a necessary and happy result of the new tactics, but 
has doubtless its accompanying dangers, that especially of the 
possible separation of the fractions on the enemy’s advance. ‘To 
meet such contingencies, it is absolutely necessary that officers of 
high rank should be with that line, and that the commander-in- 
chief should keep a good reserve in hand. For want of this last 
rag it is shown that at Trantenau and Langensalza the 

ians were unexpectedly and severely defeated by a decisive 
attack of the enemy on a single part of their line, and he follows 
out the facts of each case at painstaking length to prove the value 
of his warning. It is an obvious reply on the Paris side to his 
general argument, that it is no new thing to have officers of posi- 
tion and character ready to bind up the fragments of a breaking 
line, and that it has long been acknowledged that for a general to 
fight a battle without efticient reserves is to stake the issue of the 
day upon a dangerous uncertainty. 
ithout passing from this main question of the use of infantr 
under the new conditions, to review the minor discussions whic 
ve arisen on the employment of the other arms and on various 
collateral points, we believe it is not difficult to sum up in a few 
Words the actual results of this very interesting controversy. The 
ans have indeed got to a new order of fighting; but it is by 
no means that of a theoretical arrangement, perpendicular or 
, but a large increase, discovered by practice, of the 
power of skirmishers, and a reduction of the weight and order of 
the columns which have hitherto supported them. ‘Lhe extension 
these means of their front line of battle has lately enabled them, 
on all occasions but two, to outflank and beat their opponents; 
but there is no certainty whatever, from the events of 1866, that 
what generally succeeded then will be so successful again, when 


Me enemy to be attacked has the same cllicient weapon in his 


hand, and has attained the same lightness of movement as that 
—_ has made it so dangerous when borne by the infantry of 
russia, 


THE WOOD GREEN MURDERS. 


OR last sensational murder is but a pale shadow of the great 

French ~— the day. The field of Pantinas far transcends 
the garden of Wood Green as Eugéne Sue beats Miss Braddon by 
an unapproachable distance. Traupmann leaves Hinson an un- 
distinguished niche to fill in De Quincey’s Valhalla of scientific 
murderers ; and while the traditional supremacy in guilt which so 
long attested the fame of the Ratcliff Highway massacre of 
nearly sixty years ago has at length been equalled and almost 
surpassed by the great French murder, which like Williams's crime 
has attained the dignity of a national interest, the murder of the 
woman Death and her paramour Boyd is but a commonplace event 
instigated by the old teterrima causa. Othello was neither the first 
nor the last murderer inspired by jealousy. Not only for scientific 
completeness must we confess our inferiority to the Parisian artist, 
but it seems that, taking the English and French murders by way 
of contrast, our state of society, as far as these two events are 
concerned, gives evidence of our social inferiority. Traupmann 
murdered a whole family for greed, and robbery was the motive 
which instigated the butcher’s hand. But sdibery implies pro- 
perty, and Ym is the sign of a settled social state ; while the 
relations of the actors and sufferers in the Wood Green tragedy 
betray a state of things little if at all removed from the poet’s 
account of the barbarous times before society and law existed. 
Hinson, the murderer—as he has made no secret of his crime, 
we trust that we shall not be called upon to apologize for 
observations which, under the Vice-Chancellor’s dictum, may be 
supposed to have any prospective influence on the judge and 
jury before whom he will have to appear—deserted his wife, 
and was living in open adultery with a mistress of some edu- 
cation; Boyd, the murdered man, had also deserted his wife, and 
seems to have indulged in promiscuous intercourse with any and 
every woman whom he could manage to attract. Hinson avenges 
his wrongs by the primitive method of smashing his enemy’s 
brains out, after having despatched his faithless companion 
the modern and neater means of a fire-arm. But the upshot is 
that in moral and civilized England, and under the shadow of 
London, we have an importation of the filthy life of semi-civilized 
Japan, together with the coarse and savage manners of those 
pleasant ages which were before law and the social compact—if 
ever there was a social compact—began to be :— : 

Nee commune bonum poterant spectare, nec ullis 
Moribus inter se scibant, aut legibus uti. 

Crime for crime, Wood Green argues a coarser and more barbarous 
state of social morals, or the lack of them, than the more civilized 
massacre of Pantin; at least, if we may be allowed to rank mere 
unbridled lust as a coarser vice than the robbery of one’s neigh- 
bour’s goods, 

We are not called upon to repeat the details of the Wood 
Green murder. They are simplicity itself. Hinson and his 
mistress—betrayed by some infatuation from a decent position in 
society into the arms of a shabby artisan much addicted to drink 
—seem to have lived in comfortable sin till the malign shadow 
of the adventurer Boyd, a profligate by profession, came across 
their unhallowed but not unhappy home. .There seems to be 
little doubt that Maria Death was added to the catalogue of the 
Japanese adventurer’s promiscuous conquests, and as little that 
Hinson suspected his paramour’s fidelity, The ordinary passion of 
jealousy did its work. He laid a trap for the guilty pair, and he 
had sutilicient, if not ample, ground for verifying his suspicions. 
But he had made the most ample and deliberate preparations for 
what Mrs. Stowe would call “the hour of revelation,” and for 
hours he must, under the stimulant of drink, have prepared 
the means of death for the offenders against what he perhaps 
really considered his domestic peace. No doubt Hinson re- 
garded the woman Death as de facto his wife, and considered 
that he was really only acting the part of an injured husband 
in avenging the injury done to his assumed marital rights. The 
Coroner, not very wisely perhaps, seems to have made rather 
too much of this view, and, in warning the inquest jury against 
the mistake of reducing a murder, so plainly premeditated, to the 
dimensions of manslaughter, certainly ran the risk of suggest- 
ing that the homicide of an adulterer or an adulterous wife 
by a husband is not legal murder. It is possible, or probable, 
that a man who avenges his domestic wrongs by slaying at 
any time an adulterer would, in deference to public opinion, 
not be sent to the gallows; but, in such a case, to reduce 
his crime of murder to that of technical manslaughter—that is, 
to argue a slighter degree of malice, or rather an absence of pre- 
meditation—it is necessary that the act of homicide should be 
committed in the sight of the act of adultery. The crime avenged 
must be on the spot. We say this, not by way of anticipating 
Hinson’s fate if he is convicted of murder, but rather for the 
sake of dispelling the popular illusion, and corresponding false 
sentiment, that an injured husband cannot be a murderer if, 
under whatever circumstances, cr at whatever time, he slays the 
adulterer. We insist upon this point the rather because, while 
waiving the immediate question as regards this particular murder 
—a murder in which all the elements of malice and deliberation 


are found to concur—we have been assured, in a very dictatorial 
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spectators of this crime. Everybody present seemed to have lost 
his head ; and the peculiarity of the Wood Green murders is, that 
they were actually committed in the presence, if not in the sight, 
of a crowd of witnesses. Not only were the two poor wretches, 
Death and Boyd, slaughtered and pounded to death in the very 
widst of a populous neighbourhood in daylight, if not in broad 
daylight, but within eyesight and ear-reach of a herd of terrified 
bystanders. The first violent assault on Boyd was committed in 
the very thick of the arrival of a crowded afternoon train at a 
jrequented station close to London. The station-master and rail- 
way Officials were witnesses of this violent breach of the peace; 
but the station-master excuses his non-interference because the 
assault was he says, not committed on the platform or on the 
Company’s premises. The station-master and the railway police 
and porters have therefore no duties or responsibilities off their own 
premises, They may lean over the station rails and witness a violent 
assault, and silently speed, as in this case they did, the murderer 
on his way. Had Hinson been arrested, as he ought to have 
been, at the railway station after assaulting Boyd, or had 
the least spirit been evinced by the pusillanimous bystanders 
and passengers—for Hinson was not then armed—two mur- 
ders might have been averted. No doubt some allowance 
must be made for the indifference with which an English mob 
surveys @ quarrel between a man and his wife, and after the 
deliberate murder of a woman by a fire-arm, we can male 
some allowance for the terrified crowd who fled pell-mell at the 
sight of a single, but frenzied and maddened, ruflian, armed 
with a fatal weapon; but it is not an evidence of public 
spirit that some twenty or thirty persons should have been 
almost eye-witnesses of two murders, and interfered only by 
running away. No doubt, Hinson running amuck was an ugly 
aud alarming spectacle; but we do not recall another instance 
of a murderer doing his work with impunity and coram populo 
in England. And, after all, his fury was soon subdued; a 
single word from a policeman cowed the raging wild beast in 
an instant. And had there been a spark of British courage 
evinced by the crowd at the station, or by those who followed 
ilinson and the woman to the cottage, Hinson would most likely 
not have been a murderer at all. The whole affair, apart from the 
crime itself, is very humiliating,’ and we hope it does not argue 
what we sometimes hear about a decline in the English character, 
at least in certain classes of society! It is undeniable that a London 
crowd seldom exhibits much alacrity on the side of order, or much 
courage in interfering with criminals even in the act of crime. 


LAON. 


WE pointed out in an article some time back the main differ- 
ences between the past history and present condition of the 
ereat historical cities of England and France—a comparison in 
which the balance of antiquity and historic interest certainly did 
not lean to the English side. Perhaps no city better illustrates the 
yemarks which we then made than the royal city of the last Karl- 
ings, the last home of Teutonic dominion and Teutonic speech in 
the conquered Gaulish land. The historical associations of Laén 
ave spread over the whole range of centuries between Brunhild 
and Bliicher, but it was only in the tenth century that Laén became 
the central point of a great and lasting struggle, the struggle 
which was to determine whether Gaul was to be a Romance or a 
‘Teutonic land. In Laén the Kings of the West-Franks, the de- 
scendants of the great Teutonic Emperor, still reigned, keeping on 
the ancient tongue and the ancient traditions, while the widest 
portion of their nominal realm was held against them by their too 
powerful vassals, the Romance-speaking Dukes of the French at 
Paris, The whole of the tenth century is, in fact, a struggle 
between Ladn and Paris. And it is easy to see that, in such a 
struggle, Ladén could not fail in the end to give way. The Carol- 
ingian kingship of Laén was in fact a mere outpost of German 
influence in Gaul, which never could maintain itself against that 
growing French nationality of which Paris and its Dukes formed 
the centre. And the importance of the city itself was purely fac- 
titious. Ladén had no sort of geographical claim to the dominion 
of Gaul. Placed in a corner of the kingdom, it was well placed 
either as a German outpost in Gaul, oras a bulwark of Gaul against 
Germany. But for the centre and capital of the kingdom no posi- 
tion out be worse. And the city itself, essentially a hill-fortress 
and nothing more, never could compete with either of the great 
cities so happily placed on the banks of the Seine. There can be 
little doubt that the most famous of the Kings of Laén, Lewis 
from-beyond-Sea, the nephew and not unworthy pupil of our own 
Aithelstan, hoped at one time to transfer the seat of his dominion 
from Laén to Rouen. Paris, we need not again say, was the 
rival of Laén, a rival predestined te an easy, although a gradual, 
conquest. And the present state of things does in this case, as in 
so many others, set its seal to the judgment of the past. Rouen, 


such a succession of antiquities, especially such a succession of 
defences of various dates, as we see at Le Mans, it has changed 
less than either Le Mans or Angers from its general medieval 
aspect. In one point of natural position it yields to both 
those cities; we almost instinctively look, but we look in vain, 
for the river washing the foot of the hill; but in every other 
point the situation of Ladn far surpasses its rivals. A long 
peninsular height running east and west throws out a huge spur 
to the south-east, which forms a nearly perfect semicircle with 
the main body of the hill. One horn of this crescent is crowned 
by the main body of the city itself. The tower of the Frankish 
Kings has given way to a hideous modern citadel ; the Abbey of 
Saint John preserves little or nothing beyond the walls which 
shelter the modern prefecture; but the proud pile of the church 
of Our Lady, the cathedral of the Bishops and Dukes of Lada, 
still rears itself, in all the baflling variety of its ever-shiftin 

towers, above the walls and gateways and other buildings whic 

encompass it. The other horn is crowned by what is left of the 
Abbey of Saint Vincent, now little beyond a vast range of but- 
tressed walls, once the needful defence of the monastic fortress, 
Between the two extremities, at what mathematicians must forgive 
us if we call the apex cf the semicircle, still stands the abbey church 
of Saint Martin, its twin towers dwarfed indeed by the taller and 
more varied grouping of the cathedral, but whose outline, if less 
pretentious, is perhaps really the more satisfactory of the two, 
Walls, gates, well planted boulevards, fill up the intervening 
spaces, and the slopes are rich with vineyards and cultivation of 
every kind. The aspect of the hill from below is magnificent, and 
it must have been grander still in the days of the ecclesiastical 
glory of Laén. From one fortunate spot on the southern side, the 
eye must have taken in the four minsters, the castle of the Kings, 
and the highly picturesque church of Saint John of Vaux-under- 
Laén at the foot of the hill. And the view from the middle point 
of the semicircle, taking in the city itself, the opposite height of 
Saint Vincent, and a vast range of country in the distance, is 
fully equal to it. In short from every point, above and below, the 
eye rests on views, ever shifting, but everywhere grand and striking. 
But the views on the south side, taking in the amphitheatre of the 
hill itself, and ranging over a much richer country, diversified by 
trees and distant hills, greatly surpass the northern views as re- 
gards the general aspect. But as regards the cathedral itself and 
its — buildings, the northern view is certainly to be 

referred. 

. As for the buildings of Laén, the cathedral claims the first 
place without a competitor. It is not as at Rouen, at Rheims, or 
at Perigueux, where the great abbey of the city rivals or surpasses 
the interest of the episcopal oh. Saint Martin’s is in some 
points the more satisfactory of the two; its two simple and straight- 
forward towers are really at least as pleasing as those of Notre 
Dame, which we must confess are, to our taste, somewhat flimsy. 
Except the massive central lantern, they look like playthings, like 
the devices of a man who was trying to make his steeples as lofty 
and as unsubstantial as he could. Still the number and position 
of these towers produce a variety of grouping with which few 
churches, and certainly not Saint Martin’s, can think of com- 
paring, and the difference in scale between the two buildings is 
so great that any comparison between them is out of the question. 
Laon cathedral was designed, like Rouen, to have no less than 
seven .towers, a central, two western, and two flanking each 
transept. At Rouen all seven have been finished, but as the 
northern and southern pairs do not rise above the level of the 
roof, though they add much dignity to the near view of the tran- 
sept fronts, they enter but little into the general effect of the build- 
ing. So at Rheims, where no central tower was intended, the 
transept fronts are flanked by unfinished towers, designed appa- 
rently to be carried up to the same height as those at Rouen. 
But the Ladén architect was more ambitious. His design was to 
place his northern and southern frouts on a perfect equality with 
the western one. Two towers equal in height to those at the 
west end were to flank each of the transepts, making a group of 
six towers, tall, light—we must add, flimsy—gathering around the 
stern and massive lantern in the middle. Of Fen the two western 
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towers and one of those begun for each transept have been carried 
up, so that the church has five towers. The grouping is wonderful, 
and it is fully worth going to Ladn to see it; still the design is 
strange rather than really beautiful ; a Norman or English church, 
with three ee towers, is really more satisfactory. But 
we may add that the presence of the central tower in a church of 
such a size is itself a Norman and English feature which we 
shonld not have looked for in a city which, at the time of the 
pbuilding of the cathedral, had become so purely French. And we 
may perhaps see other English features in the unusual length of 
the eastern limb, ending, like Ely or Lincoln, in a square east 
end of the full height without either apse or lower chapels, and 
again in the large pointed window of the south transept, filling a 
space which in French churches is more commonly filled by a 
rose. The internal style is remarkably uniform. It belongs to an 
advanced stage of the Transition, where the round arch still lingers 
on in use in a few subordinate positions, but where all the main 
arches are pointed, where the architect has not yet learned to 
adapt his detail to his constructive form, and where the general 
feeling is still Romanesque rather than Gothic. It need hardly be 
said that, like other buildings of this date, Ladén cathedral is satis- 
fied with the moderate height of an English or Norman church, 
and does not forestal the soaring piles reared by the next genera- 
tion at Amiens, Rheims, and Saint Quentin. In the composition 
of the interior, Laén a good deal resembles the not very distant 
cathedral of Noyon. Both have the same double triforium, that 
js to say, the pier-range is practically cut into two. The effect of | 
this is that the height is frittered away among a number of small 
ranges, in contrast to the grand simplicity of many both earlier 
and later buildings. ie 

It will be seen then that, though Laén cathedral is a striking 
and effective pile—one, on the whole, fully worthy of the magnifi- 
cent position which it occupies—yet, when critically examined, it 
cannot claim a place in the first rank of French churches. But it 
has one special advantage in retaining an unusual amount of the 
subordinate buildings. The Bishop’s Palace, now the Palace of 
Justice, retains large ancient portions of various dates, and groups 
admirably with the cathedral from several points of view. Other 

rts of the collegiate buildings also remain, which it would be a 
good work to clear of modern excrescences, and to put into good 
order. This would be much better than the process of making 
the cathedral itself new, which is fast going on at Laén with the 
same reckless barbarity as nearly everywhere else in France. The 
most grotesque performance of this kind which we have lately 
heard of has happened in the metropolitan church of Rouen, where 
what calls itself the sepalchral figure of Rolf has been lately fitted 
with a new head, new hands, and new feet. We do not know 
whether the use of Bristol has extended itself to Rouen, and whether 
the features of the converted pirate have been modelled after those 
of the Senator-Prefect of the Lower Seine. 

One word more as to Saint Martin’s. Its towers occupy a pecu- 
liar position, being placed in the angle between the transepts and 
thenave. The effectis better than might have been expected. The 
whole exterior is pleasing, especially the west front, an admirable 
specimen of a moderate sized front without towers. But the 
inside is at first sight disappointing, owing to the excessive plain- 
ness of the Transitional architecture, and to the blank caused by 
the lack of a triforium. Of smaller churches there is, now at 
least, a strange lack in Ladn; there is, however, one special gem, 
a small chapel said to have belonged to the Templars, which 
Temains almost untouched. An octagonal body of the twelfth 
century is finished with a small apsidal choir to the east and a 

rch to the west. In walking through the streets and along the 

ulevards, remains of houses, walls, and gates meet the eye at 
nearly every step. In a word, both in its position and its antiqui- 
ties, Laén is one of the cities which will most amply repay a 
visit. 

On the other hand the drawbacks must be mentioned. The 
trains which stop at the Laén station are, by a fault most unusual 
on French railways, habitually unpunctual, and it is somewhat 
provoking to a traveller who would abide as long as he can at so 
attractive a spot, to find that what professes to be the chief inn 
can supply only the poor accommodation of the French country 
town, while it charges for it at a rate higher than the best that 
is to be had in civilized cities like Rouen, Amiens, and Rheims. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


N®E successive Church Congresses are as good evidence as 
need be asked for that some real purpose is answered by 
gatherings of this kind. The objections to their efficiency lie on 
the surface. To bring together a large number of zealous men, to 
set them talking upon the subjects which absorb most of their time 
and all their interest, and to impose a tacit prohibition on the intro- 
duction of party views or the overt manifestation of party sympathies, 
may be maintained with much show of reason to be a mere waste 
of pious energy—a sort of ecclesiastical running in sacks. Pro- 
bably some such feeling as this was at the bottom of the protest 
resented by certain local clergymen against the inclusion of Mr. 
ackonochie in the list of readers of papers at the Church Con- 
ss at Liverpool. The arguments actually adduced in this 
ocument are so remarkably futile that it is puzzling at first sight 
how thirty names should have been peed. to it. That the 
settlement of a disputed question of ritual in the only way known 
to the law should be supposed to imply any “ moral offence” in 


the unsuccessful party, or that it should be required of him not 
only to submit to the decision of the Court, but to abstain from 
criticizing it as well, are such patent absurdities that sven Liver- 
pool Orangemen would perhaps have risen superior to them if 
there had not been some more rational sentiment in the back- 
ground. That sentiment was probably something to this effect :— 
The aims and objects of the Ritualist party are diametrically opposed 
to ours. What we love in the Church of England they hate; 
what we wish to see developed and strengthened, they wish to see 
struck out altogether; they repudiate the name of Protestant, we 
glory in it; they yearn for reunion with Rome, our watchword is 
“No peace with Antichrist.” In short, we mutually regard each 
other as deadly enemies of the Church of England, and wh 
should we go through the farce of meeting on a common ground, 
when as a matter of fact there is no such thing in existence ? In one 
form or another the same difficulty has probably occurred to other 
people, and the success of so many Congresses is important as 
showing that it is a difficulty more apparent than real. These 
meetings testify to the fact that no one of the parties into which the 
Church of England is divided can claim her as entirely their own. 
They may each wish, and fairly wish, that she were so more 
than she is. They may each hold —indeed they are bound to hold 
—that their own section represents the mind of the Church more 
accurately and fully than any other. They may regret that the 
circumstances of her later history and the necessities of her political 
position have made her a Church of compromise. But, notwith- 
standing this, they must admit, at least all who are not partisans 
of the narrowest and most extreme type will admit, that in the 
Church of England as it is, High Churchman, Low Churchman, 
and Rationalist have each their legitimate place, that Christian 
antiquity has set its mark on the Prayer-book, that the Re- 
formation has given us the Articles, and that the position of 
the Church as an Establishment has led to its characteristic 
comprehensiveness. Whatever the Church of England may 
become hereafter, she is now essentially a Church of open 
questions and elastic interpretations. The growing popularity of 
Church Congresses gives the strongest evidence of an increased re- 
cognition of this truth. Year after year men of widely divergent 
views have found that, though they may not agree upon all points, 
or even upon the points to which they attach the greatest value 
there are still some ends which they can pursue in concert, and 
which they think worth making sacrifices to obtain. And as this 
process goes on there will be more and more discoveries that dif- 
ferent schools of theology have often misunderstood one another, 
and that the first step to an intelligent appreciation of the differ- 
ences which ought to keep them asunder is an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the resemblances which ought to bring them together. 
We are by no means sure, therefore, that there is not solid 
foundation for the distinction drawn by one of the speakers at 
Liverpool between Conferences and Synods. Diocesan self-govern- 
ment in some form would become a necessity if the Church were 
disestablished. So much this gentleman admitted, but the essential 
feature of any organization for that purpose is action, and action is 
a practical impossibility while the Church remains established. 
A Capieenes which merely passes resolutions depends for such 
confidence as is accorded to it upon the inherent value of the 
resolutions themselves. They bind no one except those who choose 
to agree to them; they are persuasive, not coercive. If the 
minority is dissatisfied with the conclusions arrived at by the 
majority, it my declares its dissent from them. The Con- 
ference is not discredited by the want of unanimity, since it 
is not charged with the duty of exacting obedience to its 
decrees. But some amount of coercive authority is — 
in the very idea of Diocesan synods; without it they will be 
simply ridiculous. A body legally representing the clergy and 
laity of the diocese, and yet unable to bind its own constituents, 
would be a hopeless auomaly. So far from its being, as Arch- 
deacon Denison said on Tuesday, the one thing which can save the 
Established Church, it might be better described as the one thing 
which would be most likely to bring it down about our ears. 
Archdeacon Denison attaches immense importance to the repre- 
sentative character of such assemblies, “If,” he ed, “there 
were a synod in every diocese, so that it could be said to Parlia- 
ment, ‘ Here is the opinion of the clerical and lay representatives 
of the diocese of ——,’ then they might say, ‘Have not we, as 
the greatest and most influential body of the citizens of England, a 
right to be heard ?’” But this is to assume that the clerical and lay 
representatives of each diocese would agree among themselves as to 
the recommendations they were to put forward, or at all events that 
the dissentients would have no objection to carry out the decrees 
which they had opposed as long as it was any good to do so, and 
to assume, further, that the recommendations of the representa- 
tives of all the dioceses would be substantially uniform. We be- 
lieve that both assumptions are too extravagant to have any 
practical consequences. The “greatest and most influential body 
of citizens in England” has an undoubted right to be heard, but 
before it can claim its right, it must make up its mind what it is 
going to say. At present every exercise of this right would dis- 
close the fact that much of what had been suggested was desired 
only by a single school of theological thought, and that any attempt 
to impose its recommendations upon the whole diocese would lead 
those who disclosed them to full back on the protection which 
is afforded them by an Established Church, and decline to 
be bound by any authority inferior to that of the law. The 
elasticity and absence of control which distinguishes an Established 
Church has advantages of its own; the completeness of organiza- 
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tion and definiteness of purpose which distinguishes a Voluntary 
Church has its advantages also. It is open to members of the 
Church of England to enjoy the one or to agitate for the other. 
What is not open to them is to argue as though it were possible 
to combine the advantages of two contrary systems. 

It is a characteristic feature of Church Congresses that they 
bring out the most moderate champions of the several parties. 
We do not say that this is a gain in all cases, or that the logical 
onsistency which pushes a theory to its extreme results is not a 
valuable intellectual element in any discussion. But when party 
contention is as hot as it now is in the Church of England, mode- 
rate men run some risk of being altogether pushed aside, and it 
is a real merit in the Congresses that from the law of their 
‘being they present a natural counterpoise to this tendency. A 
striking instance of this has been afforded by the discussion 
at Liverpool on the recreations of the people. Not many years 
‘back such a subject could hardly have been handled in such a 
place without a manifest Puritanism of tone and treatment of 
which on Wednesday there was scarcely a trace. When we say 
that one clergyman lamented the closing of museums and picture- 
galleries on Sunday afternoons, while another narrated his ex- 
periences of cricket-matches between the Sunday services, our 
readers will see that this praise is not undeserved. Mr. Erskine 
Clarke’s remarks on dancing and the theatre were extremely 
good. Both forms of amusement appeal to some of the most 
universal instincts of human nature, and yet both, in the forms 
in which they are most easily attainable by the working classes, 
are open to the gravest possible objection. Attempts have been 
made in several cases to surround the former amusement with 
some of the safeguards which attend it in the higher classes. 
The difficulty of the experiment seems to have been chiefly 
owing to the carelessness of parents. Among the poor there 
is usually no middle course between forbidding all amusement 
to the younger members of the family, and allowing them to 
do what they like in this way, without check or supervision. 
Perhaps fathers and mothers who have been hard at work all 
day can scarcely be expected to play the part of chaperons at 
night, but it is worthy of consideration whether the same end 
might not be attained by the occasional presence at a well-con- 
ducted dance of the clergy or of mistresses and employers. As to 
the drama, we quite share Mr. Clarke’s wish “that some of the 
money spent in fantastic benevolence could be applied to make a 
steadfast trial at elevating the drama for the recreation of the poor 
in our large cities.” The popular taste in dramatic matters is far 
less vitiated among the working-classes than among their so-called 
betters, and we believe that such an experiment as Mr. Clarke speaks 
of would, under wise management, have every chance of success. At 
all events, it is a sign of real progress that such a suggestion should 
have been publicly made by one of the leading members of a 
Church Congress. 


PLANS OF EMIGRATION, 


‘WE have been disappointed by the thoroughly unprofitable 

character of the Bristol discussion on Emigration. There 
are names among the members of the Social Science Congress 
which might have excited hopes of som propositions for the 
benefit of the labouring poor above the average of vulgar mediocrity. 
But the bearers of these names seem to have been dismayed and 
deadened by the atmosphere which surrounded them, and to have 
collapsed into congenial platitudes. Nor is this wonderful. If 
the reception which awaited the discussion of the Bill on the 
Contagious Diseases of ‘Towns is any true indication of the temper 
of the Association, the dulness and flabbiness of the prevalent talk 
are fully accounted for. With such an audience and such dis- 
putants anything above platitudes was out of the question. Hence 
it is, we suppose, that on the subjects of emigration and coloniza- 
tion we have had from the Greys, the Denisons, and the Rawlin- 
sons nothing that stood many inches above the level of very 
ordinary chatter. . 

Indeed the only person who seemed to have any true idea of the 
proportions of the questions under discussion was a clergyman of 
the name of Lambert. At any rate he was not, as some other 
more widely known speakers were, carried off his balance by big 
words about systematic colonization, and the duty of the Govern- 
ment to fill Australian prairies with starving workpeople from 
Devonshire and Lancashire. Although he took some unwise views, 
he took this sensible view—a view which appeared far too sensible 
to the gushing enthusiasts around him—that good labourers are 
far too much wanted at home to be packed off by the ton to 
our colonies, This was far too just and considerate an opinion to 
meet with sympathy from an excited audience of women and 
clergy. Perhaps not one in ten of them had ever thought 
or inquired how long a training is required to make a good 
farm-labourer, and how difficult it is to replace him when lost, 
or how much the whole community loses when there is one 
good labourer the less in a parish or district. Neither did 
they trouble themselves to analyse the statistics which were so 
abundantly paraded of his condition. It was suflicient for them 
that in the South of England his wages do not average more than 
10s. a week. They did not stop to ask whether he had a 
garden, what was its size, and whether it did not produce 
vegetables enough, and more than enough, for his daily wants. 
Nor did they stop to ask themselves whether his wife and family 
helped him by their earnings, or, if not, whether their total 
or partial idleness told in favour of the adequacy of his wages or 


the reverse. These things were “caviare to the general” at 
Bristol. Yet they are of the very essence of the Emigration 
question. Our first duty—the first duty of English statesmen— 
is to England. And clearly that first duty is not to expatriate 
the best English agricultural labourers. Neither has any case 
been made out for the necessity of this step in the labourer’s in- 
terest. The good working man can always find sufficient employ- 
ment at the best current rates of his district. And those who 
apportion the wages know the worth of what they are buying, 
If the Devonshire farmer gives his men less wages than the 
Northumbrian farmer gives his, he gets less work out of him, 
The Northumbrian labourer—and, generally speaking, the labourer 
of the Northern counties—works harder and longer than hig 
Devonshire compeer. His wages are therefore higher. On the 
other hand, it is probable that the Devonshire labourer works 
longer on his own garden than the Northerner does, and therefore 
indirectly raises his aggregate earnings to nearly the same level. 

To send the best Devonshire labourer away, then, to another 
part of the kingdom, is an equivocal expedient. The change is 
certain to impose upon him harder work than he has been accus- 
tomed to, and is not certain to give him a corresponding increase 
of wages. But this is not all that ought to be considered. Sup- 
ae that the best farm-labourers were sent from a score of 

evonshire parishes to a Northumbrian district, the necessary result 
in the end would be the reduction of wages in that district. The 
Devonshire labourer would scarcely be a gainer, for his money wages 
would soon cease to be appreciably higher than they had been be- 
fore, and his other advantages would be gone. The Northumbrian 
labourer would be decidedly aloser. The country itself would not 
lose, because it would retain both the labourers at home. But 
suppose that we exchange migration to Northumberland for emi- 
gration to Australia. In that case this country has lost a 
certain defined amount of excellent labour which it is not easy 
to replace. Devonshire would be a loser, but England would be 
a loser in an almost equal degree. And it is questionable 
whether the labourer himself, and without reference to his chil- 
dren, would on our hypothesis be a gainer. His children would 
undoubtedly be in a Vetter position than they would be in at 
home. Now all these things are matters to be well thought over 
before any Association propounds a curative system of emigration. 
Is there a clear obligation on us to send away our best labourers ? 
Next, supposing that we do not send these away, whom are we to 
expatriate ? The cry is that the labour-market must undergo deple- 
tion at home, and be replenished abroad. If the best do not go, 
must we send the worst? But these are precisely the people 
whom the colonists dv not want to see among them. They are 
idle, useless, lounging loafers at home, as often through sheer 
stupidity as through innate viciousness. They would be, for the 
most part, equally idle and useless in a colony. A few of them 
might convert the spirit of the actual poacher into the daring of 
the colonial adventurer. But the mass would be such as we have 
described. There remains, then, the intermediate class, that of 
men who are equidistant from the best and the worst labou 
good enough at a pinch or at very busy times, but not pee 
enough to be in constant request. These are the men whose 
case always excites the strongest sympathy, and stimulates the 
usual philanthropic schemes of wholesale emigration. They 
can be better spared than the superior workmen. But are 
they worthy of what is called a “comprehensive scheme 
on the part of Government”? A little examination of the subject 
wiil lead to a negative reply. A “comprehensive scheme” im- 
plies an expenditure of public money. The taxpayer and the 
ratepayer are to pay the expense of sending out of the country 
men who cannot count on regular employment in it. Will the 
emigrants be the better for this? Most probably they will. Will 
the country? That is not so clear. Rather, we might say, it will 
be the worse for the step. A vacuum will be caused in the 
labour-market ; but this vacuum will be temporary, and will soon 
be filled up. The inferior labourers will flock to the places de- 
nuded of the normal supply. The same causes which produced a 
redundance of idle hands—imprudence, recklessness, stupidity, or 
incapacity—will continue to produce it in future. In a few 
years the redundancy will develop the same symptoms as before, 
the same indigence, squalor, and utter helplessness. Again we 
shall resort to the same comprehensive and costly scheme. In 
other words, the country will be periodically put to the expense 
of providing for men who have been taught to look to this 
mode of provision as a sure and certain mode of relief. They 
will flock to certain centres of philanthropic benevolence—will 
marry, get children, and then throw themselves upon the public 
bounty to get rid of them. It is difficult to imagine any mode of 
proceeding less just, less reasonable, and less expedient than this 
of encouraging poor people to be as thriftless as they choose, and 
then to look to the State for the means of being transferred to 
“happy diggings” beyond the seas. 

The speakers at the Congress did not confine their emigration 
schemes to the agricultural labourer. Their catholic liberalit 
embraced the urban operatives also. Of these, it was asserted, 
there are one million and a-half in England unemployed just now. 
The immediate inference was that they should be packed off, at the 
public expense, beyond the seas. The preposterous recklessness of 
this ‘comprehensive scheme ” is as obvious as the good intentions 
of its projectors. There were two or three questions which 
demanded a thorough inquiry before the plan could be seriously 
entertained. Is-the want of employment in our large towns 
chronic or temporary? Is it capable of explanation? Are its 
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jncidental evils necessary or avoidable? All these questions are 
of the utmost relevancy to the proposed remedy, and therefore, 
we suppose, they were never asked at all. Now, if one thing is 
clearer than another, it is the cause of the present general slack- 
ness of work. The money which ought to have paid the wages 
and fed the labour of the present year was discounted away two 
years ago. It vanished in wild dreams and extravagant specula- 
tions. It was washed away in the general wreck of banks, 
finance companies, tea companies, and all the other projects de- 
yised for plundering the rapacious hunters after sudden wealth. It 
went in building houses which still remain untenanted, in raising 
manufactories which cannot buy the cotton they want, and in every 
absurd and visionary way. Had it not been for this there would 
be work enough and wages enough now for the operatives of 
Manchester and Birmingham. But there is every reason to sup- 

that the enforced thrift and saving of the last year are gradually 
accumulating a wages-fund for future operations. 

Nor is this all. ‘three years ago the operatives were in thereceipt 
of full wages. They were flushed with money, insolence, and 
hope. They got much and expected more. What became of the 
wages which they then received? Were they hoarded against 
the rainy day that has come so soon? Nota bit of it. They were 

nt on beer and skittles; skittles and beer; on clubs and beer ; 
on beer and unions; on oes and beer ; always on beer, plus 
something else. Probably not.one man in fifty saved anything out 
of earnings which were twenty per cent. higher than anything 
he ever obtained before. So, master and man—we beg pardon, 
employer and employed—were swamped in one over-mastering 
tide-wave of preternatural speculation. There they both stand, 
wretched warnings against the visionary enthusiasm of overreaching 
covetousness, and the extravagance of reckless self-indulgence. 
And now that they are reduced to this state, it is proposed, as a 
jiece of political wisdom, to tax a community which is very much 
in want of money, in order to set them up again at the antipodes. 
Only the very blind can fail to see the inevitable consequences of 
such misguided benevolence. It would tear off the last remaining 
shred of thrift that hangs still doubtfully about the shoulders of 
the English working man. 

That some of these operatives and of the South-country 
labourers would do better in Canada and Australia than here we 
donot deny. But we do deny that we ought all to be taxed to 
send them out. Only on rare and exceptional occasions is such 
public aid justifiable. Such an occasion presented itself twenty 

, When English working men and women were driven by 
the wild bigotry of French nationality out of the French cities in 
which they had long lived and honourably iaboured. Another 
similar occasion was the closing of the Woolwich Dockyard by 
the Government. In each of these instances the operatives were 
overpowered by a force majewre, which they had neither reason to 
expect nor power to resist. But periodical stagnations of employ- 
ment are now among the normal conditions of trade. very 
artisan ought to reckon them among the inevitable incidents of 
his calling. He ought, either by his own or by co-operative efforts 
to prepare himself against the efiects of their incidence. And itis 
no true charity to discourage the self-denial and economy which 
are involved in that preparation. On other than unexpected and 
extraordinary occasions the public should not be taxed. The means 
of emigrating should be provided, either immediately or prospec- 
tively, by the emigrants ceunbes, who are the people most to be 
benefited by the change. And it only requires Colonial Acts, recog- 
nising and enforcing the bonds given by departing emigrants, to 
ensure the due repayment in the colonies of sums advanced here. 
A regular and systematic recognition of this principle would save 
the English ratepayer from a superfluous expense, as it would 
save the English emigrant from the odium of eleemosynary exile. 
If Social Congresses would only insist on the inculcation of these 
principles and the best mode of carrying them into execution, they 
would do more good than by repeating big phrases about systematic 
colonization and systematic emigration. The more immediate 
want is that of systematic emigration of poor folk. Colonization 
will systematize itself. But nothing in or out of Rabelais could 
he more grotesque than the idea of a grand scheme of colonization 
or of anything else being conducted or directed by Mr. Under- 
Secretary Monsell. 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
v. 


iv the joint authors of the new piece at the Adelphi make 
copious use of what is called realism on the stage, they are also 
solicitous to impart a romantic interest to their drama. It has 
sometimes occurred to us to notice that the success of the garden 
scene in Romeo and Juliet is impaired by the too obvious cir- 
cumstance that the man who plays Romeo is old enough to be the 
father of the girl who plays Juliet. The ordinary Englishman 
who happens to be an actor, and who might have happened to be 
a cheesemonger, seems to take about five-and-twenty years to 
learn the business of such a part as Romeo, He learns mechani- 
cally because nature has taught him nothing, and when Juliet 
asks him wherefore he is Romeo we feel inclined to answer that 
Heaven only knows. Either from learning his business slowly, 
or from want of friends or opportunities, he is forty-five years old 
fore he begins to play Romeo, and when he tells Juliet that 
with love's light wings he did o’erperch those walls, we feel that 
for a middle-aged gentleman, inclining to corpulence and slightl 
defective in agility, that performance was highly creditable. It 


q 
does indeed occur to us that if Juliet really cared for a lover more 
than twice her age she would order him to quit that damp 
garden instantly, and go home, and take some gruel and go to 
bed. But it also occurs to us that if Juliet had only such a 
Romeo to think about she would have found the day suflicient for 
the contemplation of his perfections, and would now have been in 
bed and asleep herself. We had believed, in short, that although 
girls of eighteen sometimes marry men of five-and-forty, they never 
fall in love with them; but Messrs. Boucicault and Byron have 
convinced us of the contrary. They have shown us that a girl 
can be passionately attached not only to one middle-aged man, but 
to two successively, and after being on the point of drowning her- 
self for the loss of her first lover, can be ready to burn herself 
to save her second. She is prevented from jumping into the 
water, but she actually does jump into the fire, and the second 
lover for whom she exhibits this proof of devotion must be, 
according to his own account of himself, rather older than the 
first. The middle-aged men of London ought certainly to go to 
see this play, which will open their eyes to the fact, hitherto 
perhaps unsuspected, that all the young ladies of their acquaint- 
ance are mortally in love with them. 

The proper mode of considering this drama of Lost at Sea will 
be by reference to its two chief incidents—the attempted drowning 
and the fire. The first lover of the girl Katy Jessop is Rawlings, 
the dishonest manager of a bank. The second lover is Coram, 
who has made a fortune in India by honest industry. It will 
be a further encouragement to the middle-aged to learn that, 
whether they are scoundrels or honourable men, the girls are 
sure to be equally in love with them. ‘The actor who pla 
Rawlings ought not to consider it an ill compliment to be 
told that he looks much more likely to rob his master of his 
gold than to steal away a girl’s heart. He assumes correctly 
the aspect and manner of a cold, wary, and unscrupulous man 
of business, whom, as we have said, a girl might marry, but 
could hardly love. We cannot conceive that Katy would drown 
herself because she was not going to marry Rawlings, but 
she might perhaps drown herself to escape marrying him, 
She does not, of course, know that this man is a rogue, but 
she might know that he looks like one. He is necessarily 
much older than herself, but in point of social and pecuniary 
position he is what prudent parents would consider an eligible 
match; and although he is not an ardent lover, his house may be 
for his wife a comfortable home. Lately, however, Rawlings 
has conceived the project of demanding the hand of his master’s 
daughter, as the price of the assistance which he can give to prop 
the falling bank, and when Katy hears of his infidelity she first 
faints and then resolves to drown herself. In real life, if the 
daughter of a herbalist were thus treated by the manager of a 
bank, she would seek consolation for her disappointment, not 
under Westminster Bridge, but in Westminster Hall. An action 
for breach of promise of marriage would be thought far prefer- 
able to suicide, and, having extracted a good round sum for 
damages from the faithless Kawlings, she would find an oppor- 
tunity, as women can, of intimating to Coram that, if he repeated 
the offer of marriage which he made during her engagement 
to Rawlings, he would not be a second time refused. As 
Katy walked home to Lambeth, knowing that she had lost 
one lover, she knew also that she had found another, and to make 
the compensation more exact they were both more than double 
her own age; and yet we are to suppose that she felt her life an 
intolerable burden. It would be almost equally reasonable to 
suppose that Rawlings would have drowned himself if Katy had 
jilted him for Coram. The picture of Westminster Bridge, in 
front of which Katy appears as the love-lorn maiden, is accurately 
painted. ‘There are cabs, omnibuses, and waggons actually 
moving across this bridge in the distance, and in the foreground is 
a box with a man in it selling tickets for the river steamboats, 
and also a boy selling the Echo newspaper. We would suggest 
to the authors that the great sensational effect which they have 
produced would be still further heightened if they could assure 
the audience that the newspapers which the boy sells are the 
real, genuine Echo of the actual evening on which they are 
assembled in the theatre. It might, indeed, be possible to induce 
the publishers of that journal to issue a special edition which 
might be sold by the boy among the audience until Katy comes 
upon the stage. There might be an announcement in the bills, 
“Tremendous sensation! Real copies of the Zcho!!” It is 
perhaps rather disrespectful to the conductors of this young and 
enterprising journal that although Katy buys a copy of the Echo 
she does not read it. Like a heroine of romance, she hands over 
a lot of silver to the boy, and declines to accept either change or the 
thing she buys. But the heroines of romance, so faras we remember, 
did not drown themselves for love of middle-aged bankers’ clerks. 
We hardly know whether this picture is introduced for the sake 
of the drowning, or the drowning in order to bring in the picture. 
The artist has done his part well, and all the scenic accessories are 
unexceptionable. The only improvement we can suggest is thata 
netenhensl might be stuck up ae, | that the Royal Humane 
Society’s drags are kept somewhere handy. This would make 
things look more real and pleasant. People demand tickets for 
the steamboat, and lament that they will have to wait half an 
hour in the most natural and life-like manner. The only thing 
that is unreal is the main action about which all these incidents 
are grouped. Katy is supposed to be contemplating suicide when 
Coram and the boy Smyley come upon the scene, and, after an 
effusion of beautiful and pious sentiment, she is persuaded to return 
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home. We certainly did expect that she would jump into the 
river, and that Coram would jump after her and pull her out; and 
we feel that an eloquent discourse on the duty of resignation com- 
nsates us very inadequately for the anticipated sensation header. 
owever, we may mention, for the infermation of people who 
may feel disappointed as we did ourselves, that although the 
have not seen Coram jump into the water after Katy, they wi 
see in the next act Katy jump into the fire after Coram. ; 

We must approach the second sensational incident of this piece 
by expressing our respectful admiration of the genius of the 
authors who contrived it. Rawlings and his ally Jessop, having 
excellent reasons for desiring to put Coram out of the way, 
conspire to mix opium with his coffee, and then to set fire to 
the house in which he lodges, having first barred all the doors 
and windows. The flames are seen ascending through the floor, 
while Coram strives vainly to burst the fastenings. We feel 
sure that Coram will escape, but the manner in which Katy 
accomplishes his deliverance is perhaps more astonishing than 
anything ever presented on the stage. After seeing the interior 
of the attic in which Coram is surprised by the flames, the 
scene changes, and we see the roof of the same attic, and an 
adjoining roof, with a trapdoor, from which Katy and the faith- 
ful Smyley begin to emerge. This process is necessarily slow, 
because, although we are to understand that Coram is to be saved 
by Katy from being roasted, it is still requisite that Katy should 

erform her gymnastic exercise with the deliberation suitable to 
foe long skirt. We really cannot help suggesting that if it is 
absolutely indispensable that Katy should climb and jump, the 
Lord Chamberlain might be asked to grant her a special licence 
to appear in a short dress, such as ladies sometimes wear for walk- 
ing. Assisted by Smyley, and carefully managing her petticoats, 
she scrambles upon the roof of the burning house, which may be 
supposed to be about as hot as a frying-pan, and begins taking off 
the tiles. We suppose that she is making a hole by which Coram 
may get out, but to our unutterable amazement she jumps into the 
hole herself, and down comes the curtain, as if the business had 
been brought to an entirely satisfactory conclusion. We see no- 
thing and hear nothing more of the escape either of Coram or of 
Katy, and if we did not know that there was another act to 
come, we should suppose that both the lovers had perished 
in the burning house. In order to heighten the absurdity of this 
proceeding, two firemen in helmets appear upon the roof after 
Katy has disappeared beneath it, and when it is evidently impos- 
sible that they can do any good. The next time that we see Kat 
she has put on a smart new dress, in which she joins hands wit 
Coram, and takes part in the final tableau. Yet by all the laws 
of nature they ought both to have been burned to cinders. 

The simple description which we have thus given of sensation 
scenes from a new piece at the Adelphi is surely the most eloquent 
condemnation that could be uttered of the dramatic literature of 
the period. This piece is the joint production of two practised 
authors, and it may be taken as a fair example of what the art of 
theatrical composition has been reduced to 1n the nineteenth century. 
‘Those parts of the play, and there are some, which possess literary 
merit, might be separated from the sensational scenes, and would 
make a very tolerable farce. The characters of Jessop and the 
boy Smyley, in particular, give great scope for acting, and they 
exhibit the kind of talent which is usually possessed by modern 
playwrights. In fact, we get from time to time farces of con- 
sidcrable merit in their way, but almost nobody can write either 
a serious drama or a comedy. This want of capacity for the higher 
kinds of dramatic composition compels the authors to eke out 
their plays with drownings and burnings and such like sensational 
devices. These works are of the earth earthy, and it would be 
vain to seek in them the spirit which belongs to heaven. The 
authors cannot give us silver, and therefore we must be content 
with the fabric which is called brummagem. It is not our pur- 
pose to condemn the piece called Lost at Sea unreservedly, but the 
merit which it has only renders its faults more conspicuous. It 
shows that the art of dramatic composition is dying out in Eng- 
land. The old poetic dramatists described what they could not or 
would not show. Their modern successors show what they can- 
not describe. 


AMERICAN COMMENTS ON THE BOAT-RACE. 


de = general tone and temper of American comments on the 
Oxford and Harvard boat-race has been excelient, and it is, 
therefore, disappointing to learn that a reporter of a Boston 
journal has obtained from Mr. Loring a statement which in some 
respects is calculated to excite ill-feeling. We are not at all sur- 
prised, and certainly do not complain, that the American crew have 

ersuaded themselves that they rowed a well contested race. The 
judge has declared that Oxford only won by one length and three- 
quarters, and no doubt the judge was right. It pleases Mr. Loring 


to assume that this space represents the whole of the superiority , 


of the Oxford crew over his own, and we need not grudge the 
satisfaction derived by him from this assumption, which we 
ioresaw would be made by partisans of Harvard, although we 
did not anticipate that it would be made by a member of the 
Harvard crew. Spins as plainly as we should speak if both 
crews were English, we will say that Mr. Loring must be 
well aware that this assumption is ill-founded. Mr. Willan has 
explained the shortness of the final interval between the racing 
boats by stating that his crew, thinking they had rowed far 
enough, began to paddle, and ask spectators if they had seen 


the judge’s boat, while the Harvard men were still rowing 
hard. Thus it ~— that a lead of three clear boats’ 
lengths at Barnes Bridge was reduced to three-quarters of 
a clear length at the winning-post. It has been stated b 
English observers that the Oxford boat also lost something 
the folly of a person in a gig who rowed across their bows when 
they were near the winning-post. But the rter of the Boston 
journal has heard from Mr. Loring that he has heard from 
the judge that this interruption did not delay the Oxford 
boat. “He says it did not stop them at all, and he had the 
very best opportunity for observing.” If the point were of 
importance we should prefer to be guided by the direct eyi- 
dence of Mr. Willan, who stated in the Times of September 2 
that “ just below the Ship at Mortlake we were as near as [ 
could judge four or five lengths in front, but here a row-boat 
caused us to lose about a length.” Mr. Willan on to de- 
scribe how his crew began to think whether the flag-boat might 
not have been forgotten; how he himself looked round and could 
see nothing of it; how he called to people in a boat to know 
where it was, and how his crew paddled on and eventually came 
to it, “so far on that we kept grumbling and talking as we rowed 
along.” All this time the Oxford boat was rowing leisurely, as 
the race was safe, but the Harvard crew were still rowing { 
and it may therefore be readily conceived that they gained con- 
siderably. Mr. Willan apologized for entering into a full ex- 
planation of how it happened that his boat was only a length 
and three quarters a-head at the finish. It had occurred to 
him, he says, that “the next thing we might hear would be 
that we should have been repassed in a few hundred yards,” 
The Oxford crew have not yet heard as much as this even from 
the Boston journals, but we should not be at all surprised if the 
story of Harvard's prowess were to be still further improved in 
telling. We ourselves anticipated exactly what has occurred— 
namely, that the race would be represented as a much closer race 
than it really was. The fact that Oxford only won by three- 
quarters of a clear length is remembered, while’the explanation of 
how her lead was reduced is forgotten or disregarded. It may be said 
that the report which a in a Boston newspaper was manu- 
factured exclusively for home consumption. And indeed we should 
not have thouglt of criticizingitif it had not be founded 
on information supplied by Mr. —— The information is given 
with a particularity which is nota little ludicrous, There was 
six seconds difference in time between the two boats, “and it can 
be ascertained by a mathematical calculation that it would take 
between three and four seconds to row a boat’s length.” We 
really must decline to hold Mr. Loring responsible for this state- 
ment, for we believe that the Harvard men know at least as much 
of mathematics as they do of rowing, whereas the statement 
evidently proceeds from a person who knows nothing at all. Ifyou 
know a boat’s rate of speed, you can find the time occupied from the 
space pulled, or vice versd, by simple arithmetic; and if you do not 
know the boat’s rate of speed, even mathematics will not assist 
you. The author of the report probably adapted it to the capacity 
of his readers, and we are unwilling to believe that a student of 
Harvard could pretend to a knowledge of mathematics like that of 
him who 
Could tell what hour of the day 
The clock did strike by algebra. 


The author of the report might have made what use he pleased of 
Mr. Willan’s statement after dinner at the Crystal Palace, that 
“ he had rowed many hard races from Putney to Mortlake, but none 
so hard as the match of Friday.” That was a handsome acknow- 
ledgment of the merit_ of the defeated crew, which all Englishmen 
would adopt in its fullest possible extent. All observers have 
spoken with admiration of the gallant efforts by which the 

arvard men took and kept the lead for the first two and a half 
miles, but it is merely trifling with notorious facts to pretend that 
these efforts were the cause of the narrow interval by which Oxford 
won. 

This discussion about the final distance between the boats arises 
out of a statement in the report that “the Oxfords were as tired 
after the race as the Harvards”—a statement which surely no 
rowing-man would dream either of making or contradicting. We 
are not aware of any means of discovering how tired a boat's 
crew are after a race, unless indeed it can be done by the mathe- 
matics which are relied on by the Boston journal. We could, 
if we desired to write nonsense, insist upon the fact that the 
Oxford crew rowed down to Putney after the race, while 
the Harvard crew, to the disappointment of the crowd, which 
would have cheered them lustily, did not. How absurd it 
would be to infer from this fact that the Oxfords were less tired 


after the race than the Harvards! It is a pity that the reporter 
| did not endeavour to ascertain which crew was the more lively at 
| dinner after the race, and it would have been interesting to know 
| whether Mr. Loring went to bed that night later or earlier than 
Mr. Darbishire, and how the respective strokes felt next day. 
There is, however, one statement in this report which can 
hardly be due to the invention of the reporter, and if we are to 
ascribe it to Mr. Loring we must feel regret that he should have 
made it. There had been statements that the Harvard coxswain 
omitted to give Oxford the wash when his boat led them. The 
reporter asks for an explanation of this omission, and Mr. Loring 
answers “I ordered him not to.” Mr. Loring is further repre- 
sented to have stated that he had an interview with Mr. Willan, 


and proposed to him that such tricks savoured too much of 
jockeyism and should not be practised between gentlemen. “He 
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id that it was not very gentlemanly,” and Mr. Loring laudably 
resolved that his crew should so behave that the most captious 
should not find fault. We have great pleasure in testifying that 
this resolution was fully carried out. . Burnham steered a very 
handsome course, and if we think that he gave away some 
advantages we are quite sure that they made no difference 
in the result. The reporter goes on to remark that Oxford 
seem to have changed their minds about gentlemanly behaviour 
in a race after the interview with Mr. Willan; and Mr. Loring is 
made to answer “ Yes. They evidently did.” Now this 
appears to us to convey a double insinuation—first, that Oxford 
ad something which they had admitted to be ungentlemanly; 
and, secondly, that they did something which they had given 
their opponents reason to think they would not do. It is beyond 
all doubt that for a considerable distance the Oxford boat was 
directly in front of the Harvard boat, and some surprise was ex- 
pose | that the Harvard boat remained without any apparent 
effort to escape from the worst place they could occupy. The 
expediency of any rule or understanding beyond this, that fouling 
is to be scrupulously avoided, appears to us to be extremely doubt- 
ful. As nothing was said as to any understanding in reference to 
this-race, we assume that none existed. We cannot, of course, 
know what may have passed in conversation between Mr. Willan 
and Mr. Loring, and we think it would have been better not to 
have referred to such conversation if it had no definite result. 

We suppose that Mr. Loring could not help having an interview 
with this reporter, or at any rate that he could not help the reporter 
stating that he had had it. We hesitate to hold Mr. Loring re- 

nsible for all that has been stated in his name. The result of 
the interview between Mr. Loring and the reporter may please 
American readers, but to our taste it is decidedly disagreeable. It 
presents a marked contrast to all other American comments that 
we have met with upon this race, and if we did not think it a pro- 
duct of exceptional acerbity, we should see in it a strong reason for 
having no more such races for the future. We will add, that if an 
Oxford crew should visit America, and if, as is quite possible, it 
should be beaten, we do not think that the English press would 
enter into long discussions of the causes of defeat. For ourselves, 
we should be content with a proverb current on the Turf, that “the 
first horse in is the first horse.” 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 


HE withdrawal of Sunshine from the Buckenham Stakes 
robbed a sadly weak programme of its most interesting 
feature. Throughout the season Kingcraft and Sunshine have 
managed to steer clear of each other. At Goodwood and at York 
they were engaged in separate events; at Ascot Sunshine did 
not appear; and in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster King- 
craft was not entered. Both having won their various races like 
thorough race-horses (for the accidental defeat of Kingcraft by 
Mahonia at Ascot need not be taken into consideration), and being 
admittedly at the head of the two-year-olds this year, so far 
as they are publicly known, immense interest would naturall 
attach to the first encounter between the pair. And for this 
the rich Buckenham Stakes last week seemed to present a 
favourable opportunity. In a pecuniary sense, the race is worth 
winning ; the course is not a pty ed and the ground was 
in capital order. But it seems that Kingcraft and Sunshine are 
not to oppose each other as two-year-olds; so that we are left 
to infer trom collateral running their relative positions toward 
each other. Sunshine being withdrawn, the race appeared on 
public form to be a walk over for Kingcraft, for Normanby was 
the best of the remaining entries, and if or had any pre- 
tensions to be arival of Sunshine, he was bound to beat Normanby 
with ease. It proved, however, a very much nearer thing than 
was anticipated, fur Normanby stuck close to Kingcraft all the 
way, and in the cords succeeded in getting his head in advance. 
Here both swerved, and ultimately Kingcraft just won by a head, 
though, if the judge had given it a dead heat, few of the lookers- 
on would have been surprised. According to this running, com- 
owe with Sunshine’s easy victories over Normanby in the July 
takes and at York, Kingcraftis considerably inferior to Sunshine ; 
but it must be remembered that the race for the Buckenham 
Stakes was run at a very slow pace, and when they did begin togo 
fast there was scarcely time for Kingcraft, who is a lazy runner, to 
get into his stride. Normanby also has made such improvement 
since he ran at York that Lord Stamford was very confident of his 
causing some trouble to Lord Falmouth’s horse. Kingeraft looked 
the fresher of the two after the race, but the way in which he 
swerved in the last fifty yards was, to say the least, ow 
His second essay during the week was much more successful. The 
course was the same, and his antagonists were Nobleman, a Poy 
looking but still very backward colt of Mr. Bowes’s, Carfax, a 
speedy half-sister to Martinique, Prince Arthur, My Lady, and 
one of Mr, Savile’s Parmesan fillies. Lord Falmouth also started 
y Woolsey to make the running for Kingcraft, a task which 
he accomplished to good purpose. The race was run at a good 
pace, and at the distance Kingcraft came out, and egy, Feed 
m the rest of the field won in a canter by six lengths. Noble- 
man was second, on sufferance only, as Linsey Woolsey could 
have occupied that place if it had been required. By this easy 
victory, and also by his style of going, Kingcraft quite regained 
all the reputation he had lost earlier in the week; and undoubt- 
edly he requires a strong-run race to show off his splendid stride 


to the best advantage. The only other two-year-old race "of 
the week of which we need s was the Hopeful, over the 
easy last half ofthe Abingdon mile. In this Mantilla was opposed 
only by the moderate Stockwell out of Biondella filly, and Etrus- 
can; and, considering that over this distance Mr. Piyor's filly is 
within 2 Ibs. of Sunshine herself, it is needless to say that she won 
as she pleased. So that, as far as two-year-old racing is con- 
cerned, the week was tolerably barren of results, Normanby’s 
unexpectedly close struggle with Kingeraft alone redeeming it 
from absolute dulness, 

The three-year-old races were almost equally uninteresting. 
Pero Gomez walked over for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, it 
not being generally known that he had caught the influenza 
which has been prevalent in Sir Joseph Hawley’s stable, and was 
— badly. Otherwise Mr. Brayley would probably have 
started Duke of Beaufort, as the stakes were worth winning. The 
Triennial, across the Flat, brought out Martinique, Toison d’Or, 
Islam, Duke of Beaufort, and Strathnairn. Martinique ran so 
indifferently at Doncaster, when receiving 14 Ibs. from Pretender 
and Pero Gomez, as to leave the impression that she had quite 
lost her early form. Her chance, therefore, on this occasion, 
was comparatively disregarded ; while Islam, on the strength of 
his close race with Pretender at Stockton, was held in con- 
siderable favour; and Duke of Beaufort, for all that he looked 
stale and jaded, and has worked hard all the year for small 
profit, was still trusted by his credulous admirers. The result 
showed a most extraordinary recovery of form on the part of Mar- 
tinique, who had the race in hand from start to finish, and won 
easily from Toison d’Or, Islam and Duke of Beaufort being both 
hopelessly beaten. For the Newmarket St. Leger, Midsummer, 
Typhon, Boulogne, Acasta, and three more ran. In spite of the 
many instances in which Typhon has shown his inability to stay 
over a long course, he was elected favourite, but after running at 
a good = across the Flat, he was beaten at the ascent of the 
hill. Midsummer, better known as the colt by Tim Whiffler out 
of Hermione, won with ridiculous ease; but there is nothing very 

d in the performance, considering the field he had to beat.. 

ulogne, who »vas second, is an awkward three-cornered animal, 
and the rest are all most moderate. Midsummer was highly tried 
in the Spring, and was at one time a good deal thought of for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, but, if we recollect right, was the abso- 
lute last in that race. Baron Rothschild won the Newmarket St. 
Leger last year with Restitution. 

fore speaking of the two principal handicaps of the week, 

we may mention that the overnight handicapping was distin- 
guished by as much eccentricity as ever. Thus Adelaide was made 
to receive nearly 2 st. from Wildbad in a race across the Flat, 
and Indian Star had one of his annual benefits over his own 
special course, Lictor being weighted to give him two years and 
a stone. The popular Great Kasten Handicap, over the easy 
T.Y.C., attracted, as usual, a large field, twenty horses coming to 
the post. There were many speedy, or once speedy, celebrities ;. 
some not grown faster with their years, like Pericles and Athena; 
some brought forward after a long retirement, like Rosicrucian 
and Masaniello; and some, like Indian Star, not inclined to race 
twice in the same week, not to say twice in the same day. In addi- 
tion there were Fichu, winner this year, and Vex, winner last 
year, of the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood ; King Victor, with the 
prohibitive impost of 10 st., Border Knight, Minnie Warren, and 
the disappointing Dryad. The actual winner, a black colt by 
Vedette out of Amaranth, was comparatively unnoticed, so great 
was the eagerness to support Rosicrucian, and after him Vex and 
the mysterious gelding = Albans out of Vallation, whose 
public merits appear to in an inverse ratio to his private 
reputation. If Rosicrucian was Rosicrucian, there was no doubt 
that he was well in at 8 st. 13 lbs., and ought to win easily, 
his public credentials as a two-year-old being far above those 
of any of his companions; and, as Sir J. Hawley and his 
trainer and his jockey were all fully persuaded that he had 
come back to his best form, there was nothing to do but to take 
up one’s position, and see the beautiful son of squander 
his field. It would have been heresy to say so before the race, 
but Rosicrucian certainly looked to us big, and not at all in the 
trim for a sprint race, as a handicap encounter over the T. Y. C, 
may be termed. Sure it was that, when the flag fell, he was 
chopped from the very start. He rolled and floundered about 
even in the first few hundred yards, and never seemed able to get 
into his stride. That he was running through his horses at the 
finish, and that in a hundred yards more he would have beaten 
everything but the winner, is very likely; but it is undoubtedly 
true that he was quite unfit to run a fast race over this particular 
course—in other words, that a great mistake had been made about 
his preparation and condition. As it was, it was difficult to sa 
what was really second best in the race, for the winner, after h 
the distance had been traversed, came out and ran clean away 
from all his antagonists, pursuit being so hopeless that the majo- 
rity of them were at once eased, as this is not a race in which 
“ places” are much sought after. The official chronicles record 
that Disguise was second, and Dryad third, but these positions 
were obtained merely on sufferance. The winner, it will be remem- 
bered, was much thought of for the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, 
but failed to show rominently in that race. The October 
Handicap, across the Flat, fell to Suffolk just as easily as the Great 
Eastern Handicap did to the Amaranth colt. He had been re- 

rted all over Newmarket as oes broken down the day 

fore the race, as being dead lame, not having been out of 
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his stall for twenty-four hours; but he appeared on the da 
of the race the very pink of condition and fitness, and wit 
his nice racing weight, 8 st, 8 lbs., possessing a chance second 
to none in the race, For, though there were fourteen runners, 
they were of very moderate quality. King Victor, lightly 
enough weighted at 8st. =, could not stay the distance, in 
addition to which he looked more like a hippopotamus than a 
racehorse. Bosworth was another non-stayer; Choral, a weedy 
and a jady mare, and such animals as President Lincoln (only in 
receipt of 5 Ibs.), Our Mary Ann, and Royal Rake, quite out of 
place in company with the conqueror of Blue Gown at Brighton. 
Suffolk won the whole way, and won as he liked, thus 
showing that his victory in the Champagne Stakes at Brighton 
was not altogether a piece of luck, but rather that he has come, 
or is coming, back to his best form, which was equal to any 
of his year, although frequent private trials made him unwilling 
to try his best in public, Sutflolk’s victory in the October Handi- 
cap was very similar to, and just as easily obtained as, See-Saw’s 
last year in the same race; but the two handicap races at the first 
of the Newmarket autumn meetings have seldom afforded less clue 
to the result of the more important handicaps which are decided 
at the two succeeding meetings. 


REVIEWS.., 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S PERSONAL SKETCHES.* 


(NEW edition of Sir Jonah Barrington’s Sketches would have 
been valuable if it had consisted of a simple reprint. The pre- 
senteditor might have been pardoned for a curiously awkward style, 
and for total incapacity to appreciate a joke, if he had possessed 
the first requisite of his function in a due respect for his author, 
It is true that Sir Jonah Barrington’s character as delineated by 
himself, or as it is recorded in the history of his time, was not 
calculated to inspire profound reverence ; but it was as improper 
to tamper with his standard work as to take similar liberties with 
Boswell. The dullest anecdote told by “Jonah,” as his editor 
familiarly calls him, was well worth all the matter contributed to 
the hook by Dr. Townsend Young. The extent to which he has 
garbled and mutilated the text could only be ascertained by a 
comparison of the present edition with the genuine work. ‘lhe 
license assumed by the editor is less excusable, as he has filled up 
part of the vacant space which he has arbitrarily created with an 
essay of his own on Wit and Humour, which is perhaps the 
dullest treatise ever written on that unpromising subject. The 
judgment which he has shown may be partially estimated by his 
excision of the excellent story of the Irishman who decapitated 
himself in an attempt to spear a salmon with the butt end of his 
scythe. Dr. Townsend Young probably objects to the story as 
apocryphal or even untrue, but the same test applied to the best 
part of the Sketches would leave but a small residue behind. The 
= Lrishman who has been mainly preserved from oblivion by 
e sacred poet of the Sketches was the very man to forget that 

a scythe had a blade as well as a handle, and that it was hung 
across his neck, It is to Sir Jonah Barrington that the world is 
indebted for the preservation of Sir Boyle Roche’s famous 
speeches, and of the acknowledgment by Sir Hercules Langryshe 
of the help which he had received from a bottle of port in getting 
through two bottles of claret. Sir Jonah has by some odd accident 
omitted the power peculiar to birds of being in two places at once; 
but he makes full amends by quoting Sir Boyle Roche’s gloomy 
anticipations of an invasion of Ireland by the French Re- 
publicans :— 
There, Mr. Speaker, if these Gallican villains should invade us, Sir, it is 
;on that very table, may be, that honourable members might see their own 
destinies lying in heaps a-top of one another! Here, perhaps, Sir, the 
murderous marshal-law-men (Marseillois) would break in, cut us to mince- 
meat, and throw our bleeding heads upon that table, to stare us in the face, 


‘The same orator would have given up the whole of the Constitution 
‘to preserve the remainder, though he feared that French reformers 
would bring its foundation stones tumbling about the ears of the 
mation. As Sir Jonah Barrington justly remarks, genuine bulls 
often presented the most energetic mode of expressing the 
speaker’s meaning. Dull and lengthy rigmarole is often more 
unintelligible, and always less impressive. It is perfectly true 
‘that in many cases the best way, as Sir Boyle Koche said, to 
avoid danger is to meet it plump, though a critic might object 
(that turning aside is scarcely compatible with going straight- 
forward. An entirely different kind of person is happily described 
to the life in a single quotation. ‘The Marquis of Waterford, 
“ the proudest egotist” Sir Jonah Barrington ever met with, once 
having occasion for a superlative degree of comparison between 
two persons, was at a loss for a climax, At length, however, he 
luckily hit on one, “ That man was,” said the Marquis, “ he 
‘was as superior as—as—as I am to Lord Ranelagh.” In review- 
ing so fascinating a book, the chief difficulty is to reject passages 
which would make admirable extracts. Sir Jonah sanideaiy 
produces a striking etlect by introducing some surprising story in 
an incidental manner for the purpose of explaining another 
narrative or identifying a person. One Ned Doran, who cut down 
Sir Jonah’s grandfather when he was half-hanged by a party of 
James II.’s soldiers, “ was the great-grandfather of Lieut.-Col. 


* Personal Sketches of Sir Jonah Barrington. Third Edition, with Memoir, 
&c. By Townsend Young, F.R.S, Routledge & Sons, 1369, 


Doran, the oflicer who cut a German colonel’s head clean off in the 
mess-room at Lisbon after dinner, with one slice of his sabre. He 
dined with me repeatedly in Paris about six years since.” A less 
consummate artist would have recounted so singular an exploit in | 
a separate form; and perhaps he might have explained wir the 
Trish colonel cut off the German colonel’s head, how they hap- 
pened both to be in a mess-room at Lisbon, and what their 
comrades and the military authorities thought of the transaction, . 

The Ireland depicted by Sir Jonah Barrington, as it flourished: 
in the short interval of independence between 1782 and 1800 
was a rude aristocratic paradise of drinking, fighting, and jobbing, 
As Charles Lamb said of the characters of Congreve and Wycherley, 
Trish society was not so much immoral as non-moral, or uncon-| 
scious of ethical distinctions, and indeed of common sense and 
prudence. In some cases the prevalent recklessness assumed a 
tragic and even repulsive form, as in the case of George Robert 
Fitzgerald, who confined his father for some years in a dungeon, 
and coupled him with a favourite bear. After several duels, in 
which Mr. Fitzgerald was in the habit of wearing concealed 
armour, it is satisfactory to know that he was hanged for a deli- 
berate murder. In those days it must have been but seldom that 
a gentleman met with his deserts, though a criminals were 
disposed of with little ceremony. Sir Jonah tells at almost tedious 
length the story of a quarrel between George Robert Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Martin of Connemara, better known in England as the 
author of “ Martin’s Act” for the prevention of cruelty to animals, A 
master of oral anecdote in the present day, who can afford to pardon: 
borrowers from his ample stores, records an episode in Mr. Martin’s 
life which had escaped Sir Jonah Barrington. Having occasion to 
attack the Ministerial leader in the Irish House of Commons, 
whose sister, Miss A., an elderly and respectable maiden lady, was 
in the gallery, Mr. Martin said, “The A.’s, Mr. Speaker, are the 
curse of my couatry, plunderers and traitors, personal and political, 
prostitutes, from the toothless hag who is grinning in the gallery 
to the white-livered scoundrel who is shivering on the floor. 
When the consequent duel was over, in answer to an inquiry how 
he happened to know that Miss A. was in the gallery, the repl 
was, ‘Sure, and didn’t I walk down to the House with A., ps! 
didn’t he tell me his sister would be there?” The Barrington 
family were not less pugnacious than their neighbours, and one of 
the brothers, after exchanging four shots in a trifling quarrel, was 
shot through the body by his adversary’s second. The murderer 
was acquitted, and 4 
on the evening of the trial my second brother, Henry French Barrington, 
a gentleman of considerable estate, of good temper but irresistible impe- 
tuosity, came to me. He was a complete country gentleman, utterly 
ignorant of the law, its terms and proceedings; and as I was the first of 
the name who had ever followed a profession, the army excepted, my 
opinion, so soon as I became a counsellor, was considered by him as ora- 
cular. Having called me aside out of the bar-room, my brother seemed 
greatly agitated, and informed me that a friend of ours who had seen the 
jury list, declared that it had been decidedly packed. He asked me what 
he ought todo? I told him he should have challenged the array. “That 
was my own opinion, Jonah,” said he, “ and I will do it now.” ‘ 
An hour afterwards the indignant brother brought back the High 
Sheriff’s powdered pigtail and side curls, having cut them off on 
the refusal of the Sheriff to fight. “My brother Jack,” he added, 
“is gone to flog the Sub-Sheriff.” On the same evening Henry 
French Barrington hung up his spoils on the centre lamp of the 
ball-room, and made a speech to explain his proceedings. The 
next morning he rode about the town with the pigtail and curls 
suspended to his bridle, and at last departed home unmolested. 
Nothing could be more characteristic than Sir Jonah’s readiness to 
connect a comic story with the violent death of a brother, or than 
the presence of the avenger of blood at the assize ball, But that 
his life ended in adversity, the consistency between Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s life and his literary performances would have been 
suitable and pleasing. In 1830 he was removed from the office 
of Judge of the Irish Court of Admiralty on the Address of both 
Houses of Parliament. It was unluckily discovered that he had 
appropriated to his own use various sums which had been paid 
into court ; and, as his biographer elegantly says, “ the registrar” 
(whose statement had not been previously mentioned) “was sub- 
stantiated by the Judge’s own handwriting.” Like Rob Roy, Sir 
Jonah lived an age too late, or rather he lived too long. For his 
own happiness he ought not to have survived the Union, which he 
had opposed in Parliament, though he at the same time bribe 
other members, on behalf of the Government, to support it. 
In his youth a few petty embezzlements by a Judge of good family 
and social habits would probably have been regarded as matters of 
course. The harsh virtue of Peel, who as Home Secretary pressed 
the removal of the delinquent from office, must have been almost 
unintelligible to the fine old Irish gentleman. 

Even before the Union the degeneracy which has heen lamented 
by the poets of all time had visibly commenced. ‘The silver age 
of eccentricity which Sir Jonah Barrington witnessed is far inferior 
to the golden prime in which his grandfathers and yes grand- 
father flourished. The venerable ancestor who owed hi3 esca 
from hanging to the Battle of the Boyne naturally celebrated the 
anniversary by firing “the hereditary petereroes,” till, as Sir 
Jonah records in his best style, “one of them burst, and killed the 
gardener’s wife, who was tying an orange ribbon round the mouth 
of it, which she had stopped for fear of accidents.” A generation 
later Mr. French, Sir Jonah’s maternal grandfather, happened to 
complain to his wife at dinner of some offence which he had 
received from a Mr. Dennis Bodkin, a “ half-mounted gentleman 
in the neighbourhood. Mzs. French, feeling a proper sympathy 
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with her husband, expressed a wish that Mr. Bodkin’s ears were 
cut off; and at supper “the old butler, Ned Regan, who had 
drunk enough,” put a large snuff-box into his mistress’s hand. Of 
course the ears were inside, to the horror and surprise of a large 
y. “Old Ned exclaimed, ‘Here, my lady, you wished that 
Featis Bodkin’s ears were cut off; so I told old Gahagan [the game- 
keeper],and he took a few boys with him, and brought back Dennis 
Bodkin’s ears, and there they are, and I hope you are plazed, my 
lady.” The narrator “pee J adds the reflection that fidelity is 
a forgotten virtue, and that servants have now a propensity to rob 
and murder their masters. Except for possible retaliation in kind, 
it is certainly more convenient to the masters that the servants 
should rob or murder other people, or even amputate their ears. 
The interest of the Dennis Bodkins in the implicit obedience of 
yetainersis not worth consideration. The heroine of the most sur- 
ising adventures recorded in the sketches was Sir Jonah’s great 
aunt, Elizabeth Fitzgerald. About the year 1690 she was, with 
her husband, besieged in their castle of Moret by a clan of O’Cahils 
who said that they had been ousted from the property in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. The worthy squire took little part in 
the defence, but his lady, with forty warders under her command, 
was equal to any emergency. In repelling one assault she maimed 
or wounded above one hundred of the enemy, “some scalded, 
some battered to pieces, and many badly lamed. My good aunt 
kindly ordered them all to be put out of their misery as fast as 
ropes and a long gallows could perform that piece of humanity.” 
Unfortunately Squire Fitzgerald, while the garrison were cele- 
brating their victory with a feast, was surprised by the besiegers 
as he was taking a walk outside the ramparts. The next morning 
a flag of truce was sent to announce that the prisoner would be 
hanged, unless the castle was immediately surrendered, but the 
gallant lady replied that she might get another husband, but that 
she might never get another castle. “The O’Cahils kept their 
word, and old Squire Stephen Fitzgerald in a short time was seen 
dangling and performing various evolutions in the air, to the great 
amusement of the Jacobites, the mortification of the warders, and 
the chagrin, not however without a mixture of consolation, of my 
at aunt Elizabeth.” After this little adventure the siege seems 
to have languished, and indeed the war changed its character. 
Twelve neighbouring squires, like the suitors of Ithaca, determined 
that one of their number should marry the wealthy widow, who, 
combining the firmness of Penelope with the warlike virtues of 
Ulysses, announced that she would hang the next flag of truce 
who brought her a proposal of marriage. The suitors, having 
selected by lot the future master of Moret, had assembled in a 
neighbouring farm to prepare for an attack on the castle when 
they were attacked by a detachment from the garrison. After a 
desperate fight the intruders were defeated, and they were swern 
before a priest never to molest the lady again. It was agreed that 
neither party should be exposed to any legal proceedings, and that 
the chosen lover should deliver up a lock of hair im token of 
submission :— 

This latter clause, however, was stipulated needlessly, for Cromarty 
‘O'Moore was discovered in the farmyard with nearly all his face cut off, and 
several skin wounds in his arms and body. Early in the morning the dead 
were buried without noise or disturbance, and both parties breakfasted 
together in perfect cordiality and good humour; those who fell were mostly 
tenants of the squires. 

In the comparatively degenerate days of Barrington’s youth, the 
retainers of the Irish gentry are supposed to have felt devoted 
loyalty to their landlords. According to the same authority rents 
were never raised, and tenants were never evicted; yet in 1798 
the same classes in their respective characters of loyalists and 
rebels displayed to one another the most savage animosity. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that the Irish Rebellion was promoted 
by several men of position and education. Barrington, who sym- 
pathizes rather with the insurgents than with the Government, 
‘often adds to anecdotes relating to his own friends the state- 
ment that they were afterwards hanged. Probably no man 
was more sincere in protesting against a Union which necessarily 
‘tended to make Ireland less distinctively Irish. The material 
Prosperity of the country might possibly improve, but it was 
Impossible that its peculiar jollity should survive. Perhaps the 
Trish peasantry may have understood the insolvent duellists who 
exercised feudal supremacy better than improving landlords and 
‘scientific agents; but the society which is immortalized in 
‘Barrington’s sympathetic caricatures contained in itself no element 
of prolonged vitality. A world without duties or business, even 
‘when it is more than a pleasant dream, is but the passing result of 
some strange combination of circumstances. The Barrington era 
must have come to an early end if it had not been artificially ter- 
minated by English legislation. Posterity has little cause of 
gratitude to the precursors of an age of gloomy disaffection. 
Although the country is far wealthier than in Barrington’s days, 
and although innumerable abuses have been rectified, there is 
nothing amusing in the state of Ireland now. Sacerdotal and 
republican demagogues have little in common with the well-born 
patriots who extorted, in the extreme need of England, an inde- 
pendence which proved to be impossible or intolerable ; nor is it 

easy to recall the fact that ninety years ago the most formidable 
leader of Irish sedition was a bishop of the Established Church, 
who was also an English Earl. It was well that one of the oddest 
interludes of history should in its social phase have been described 
2y @ singularly lively and genial narrator. It would be unjust, as 
it would be ill-natured, to impute mendacity to a writer who 

Y indicates his habit of transposing facts into a higher key. 


The stories of Elizabeth Fitzgerald, or of Henry ——— 
would no doubt be found to bear a certain relation to the truth 
it were worth while or possible to investigate the facts, 


LA BRUYERE ON QUIETISM.% 


commenting three ago (November 24, 1866) on M. 
Fournier’s edition of La Bruyére’s Caracteres, we observed 
that there was good authority for attributing to La Bruyére 
seventeen still unpublished letters, and seven of the nine Dia- 
logues on Quietism published after his death under Dupin’s 
editorship. These Letters and Dialogues are included in the 
present volume, and as we have before spoken at length of the 
Characters, it is to this portion of it that we shall here chiefly 
direct the attention of our readers. The seventeen letters now 
published for the first time strongly confirm our previous remarks. 
on the reticence about themselves of those who make mankind 
their prescribed study. Most of them are very short; all are 
addressed to Condé, and refer almost exclusively to the education of 
the young Duke of Bourbon, who was then the pupil of La Bruyére, 
and whose education he declares at the beginning of the first 
letter to be his own work from morning to night. Their date 
ranges from January of 1685 to the July of the following year. 
The one personal trait, as far as we have observed, which comes 
out in them is, to modern and English notions at least, not a 
pleasing one. At the close of the seventh letter, after describing 
minutely the historical instruction he is giving to the young duke, 
he observes, with apparently perfect sang froid, that he was unable 
to attend the funeral oration pronounced by Bossuet on his mother, 
and proceeds to recount the comments he had heard on “one of 
the most beautiful discourses ever delivered by him,” and to 
express his regret at being prevented from listening to “so beauti- 
ful a piece,” and his satisfaction in the prospect of its bein 
printed. He adds that the Jesuit Fathers were very well satisfi 
with it. Of feeling about his mother’s death there is no syllable, 
beyond a polite acknowledgment of the condolences on “ this loss ” 
conveyed in Condé’s last letter. It may not be fair to argue from 
this that he was really unfeeling, but it shows at least that his 
feelings were allowed very little freedom of utterance. 

Much more interesting than the letters are the posthumous 
Dialogues on Quietism, which most of La Bruyére’s editors have 
not admitted to be his. For reasons which will appear in the 
sequel, we should certainly prefer to agree with them. But M. 
Regnier, who has evidently taken pains to master the subject, 
inclines very decidedly to consider the first seven genuine, and his 
reasons seem to have weight. La Bruyére died bya stroke of 
apoplexy, May 10, 1696, and the Dialogues first appeared in 
December, 1698, edited, though without his name, by the famous 
Gallican Abbé Dupin, whom Dr. Pusey is so fond of quoting, and 
who is here rather summarily described as “a Jansenist, very dis- 
—— to the Pope and Court of Rome, indulgent to heretics, 
and beloved by Protestants.” He admits him, however, to have 
been “ infinitely learned and laborious.” The work was from the 
first ascribed to La Bruyére, and neither his brother nor any of his 
friends uttered a whisper of contradiction. The two main objec- 
tions which have been urged against his authorship are the absence 
of portraits or satirical allusions to works of the time, and the 
difference of style from the Characters. M. Regnier thinks these 
contrasts are sufficiently explained by the differences of subject- 
matter, and on that point he is a better judge than any foreign 
critic can pretend to be. The annotations from Quietist authors, 
which occupy more space than the text of the Dialogues, he sup- 
poses to have been compiled by Dupin, acting under instruc- 
tions left by the author. His p Rtn. conclusion may be stated 
best in his own words :— ak 

En résumé, si l'on considére que les Dialogues sur le quictisme ne pouvaient 
étre une ceuvre de circonstance, & la date oti ils ont paru ; que la publication 
n’en pouvait étre profitable & ’homme de mérite qui s’en est fait l’éditeur 
anonyme et peu attentif ; qu'il s’y trouve des pages dignes de la Bruyere et 
empreintes du tour de son esprit ; que plusieurs morceaux y sont en quelque 
sorte datés de l’époque ot la Bruyeére écrivait, on sera sans doute dis a 
croire avec nous que la premiére partie du livre publié par du Pin nous offre 
les Dialogues de la Bruyere, sinon tels exactement qu'il les a composés, du 
moins-assez respectés encore par I’éditeur pour que nous ne les 
rejeter des ceuvres de la Bruyere. 

Many of our readers will probably before this time have been asking 
themselves, what is Quietism? and puzzling their heads over the 
subject of the Dialogues. We must confess that it is not exactly 
a subject which we should have expected the brilliant author of 
the Caractéres to handle, and as the handling of it appears to us 
outrageously unfair, we had rather have found the responsibility 
for the Dialo ues lodged elsewhere. Quietism was one of those 

riodical outbreaks of mysticism which occur from time to time 
in the history of the Church, and which have sometimes been 
sanctioned in the long run and sometimes lied, but have 
almost always involved their immediate authors in trouble. The 
German Mystics of the fourteenth, and the Spanish of the six- 
teenth century, are the most conspicuous instances, and both move- 
ments, though viewed at the time with great suspicion, have added 
fresh names to the Roman Calendar. Tauler is still held in reve- 
rence, and Henry Suso is beatified; St. Theresa and St. John of 
the Cross are among the most is ular of canonized ascetics. Far 
otherwise with the Quietists. Molinos, the reputed founder of the 
school—who must not, of course, be confounded with the better- 
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known Jesuit theologian, Molina—was a Spaniard by birth, but 
took up his abode in Rome, where he published in 1675, with the 
approval of four inquisitors, his Guide spirituelle on the most per- 
fect method of prayer. Complaints were made against its ortho- 
doxy, and in 1685 it was condemned, and he himself incarcerated 
in the prisons of the Roman Inquisition, where he remained till his 
death in December, 1696. Meanwhile the same principles were 
being advocated, under more favourable auspices, in France by 
Madame Guyon and Fénelon. Madame Guyon began to publish her 
— works the year Molinos was imprisoned, and the Easy 

ethod of Prayer, the Song of Songs, and the Torrents followed 
one another in rapid succession. The French Church throughout 
Louis XIV.’s reign was practically managed by the Jesuits. 
When Madame Guyon’s works appeared, Harlay, the persecutor 
of Port Royal, was Archbishop of Paris, a man of violent temper 
and disreputable life; he was the mere creature of Louis, and 
the King was guided in all ecclesiastical matters by Madame 
de Maintenon and her Jesuit confessor. In 1688 Harlay im- 
prisoned Madame Guyon in the Convent of the Visitation, but 
some months later released her at the suggestion of Madame de 
Maintenon, who had visited and formed an attachment to her. 
But the storm broke out afresh, and in 1694 she was summoned 
before a Conference of theologians at Issy, presided over by Bos- 
suet, when herwritings were entirely condemned, and Fénelon, who 
had written his Maximes des Saints in her defence, was induced 
with difficulty and with certain reserves to sign the sentence. She 
was sent first to Vincennes, and then to the Bastile, but Cardinal 
Noailles, on succeeding Archbishop Harlay, released her. In 1698, 
however, she was again imprisoned for two or three years, and 
finally banished to Diziers, where she died in 1717. Nor did the 
saintly Fénelon himself escape censure. His Daximes des Saints 
was denounced by Bossuet, and on his appealing to Rome was con- 
demned, under pressure from the French Court, in 1699, when he 
at once submitted. Bossuet’s conduct throughout the affair was 
far from creditable to him, but mysticism of any kind was wholly 
uncongenial to his active and imperious temperament, and the 
mysticism of Madame Guyon was no doubt of a dreamier and 
less practical kind than St. Theresa’s. We can easily understand, 
though it is not as easy to excuse, his eagerness to stamp out 
under the iron heel of authority what seemed to him a foolish 
and mischievous fanaticism, which he neither cared nor indeed was 
competent to understand. 

Quietism, like every other form of mysticism, has two sides, 
and is capable of being represented ina favourable or unfavourable 
light, or of course of being (as it is in the Dialogues) grossly cari- 
catured. So far as it touches on moral philosophy, its leading 
principle was that God should be served out of pure and disin- 
terested love, and not from fear of punishment or hope of reward, 
though it by no means denied the received doctrine of rewards and 
punishments. St. Theresa had given passionate utterance to pre- 
cisely the same sentiment. In this sense Mr. Lecky in his recent 
volume reckons the Quietists among the adherents, and their per- 
secutors among the opponents, of the Intuitional as opposed to 
the Utilitarian school of ethics. In its more directly devotional 
aspect the Quietist conception of prayer was probably in part a 
revolt against the new formalism of the day which had been 
stereotyped in France by the Jesuit moralists, and thus it had a 
certain affinity to the Jansenist revolt against a base and mercenary 
theology of the religious life. That its votaries were sometimes 
betrayed into extravagant statements, and perhaps into question- 
able practices—though of this latter no proof is alleged that we 
are aware of—is not unlikely. The same may be said of every 
earnest religious movement. The scandalous charges which some of 
their less scrupulous assailants were not ashamed to bring against the 
personal character even of Fénelon and Madame Guyon, and which 
are in these Dialogues exhibited wholesale as the inevitable result 
of the Quietist system, point to a possible danger of its abuse, and 
that is all. The notion that the spiritual man is superior to the 
fleshly impulses and desires in the sense that nothing that affects 
the body can touch the soul, with its practical corollary of the 


grossest carnal indulgence, has been the besetting illusion of a | 


class of spiritual impostors, half fanatics, half hypocrites, in every 
age and under many varieties of outward profession. It was 
taught by a sect of scholastics at Paris in the thirteenth century ; 
it has reappeared over and over again in the excesses of religious 
revivalism among Protestant sects, both English and foreign, in our 
own as in former days. The revival scene in Dred will be fresh 
in the memory of many, and the pious Tomkins in Scott’s Wood- 
stock, trying to seduce poor Phoebe with the odious suggestion that 
“sin lieth not in the corporeal act, but in the thought of the 
sinner,” is a fair type of the Puritan self-deceiver of two centuries 
o. To insinuate similar accusations inst the Quietists was 
no doubt the simplest method of discrediting their principles and 
themselves. Ecclesiastical authority, as it was worked under 
Louis XIV., might be trusted to accomplish the rest. The view 
of the subject presented in these Dialogues is much what a man 
of the world, looking at it wholly ab extra, and especially a man 
with a gs satirical eye for human weaknesses, might be ex- 
pected to take, if he troubled himself to form any view at 
all. And La Bruyére may have been influenced in taking up the 
question by Bossuet, as his present editor suggests. But the view 
is nevertheless, as we began with observing, no better than a gro- 
tesque caricature. 
e have not left ourselves much space for criticizing the 
Dialogues in detail, but without some preliminary explanation any 
¢riticism would have been scarcely intelligible. The interlocutors 
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in the first five are a Quietist confessor and his female peniten 
to whom he expounds the theories of the school; an orthodox 
doctor of the Sorbonne being introduced in the sixth to refute 
them, whose arguments are reinforced in the ninth by a Quietist 
or ex-Quietist gentleman, who does duty as drunken Helot. The 
following passage represents the contemptuous estimate which the 
Quietist divines are supposed to take of ordinary Christians’ prac- 
tice :— 

Ainsi en use le commun des chréticns: ils sont tentés de jefiner au pain et 
a Veau, ils jefinent ; de donner l’auméne, ils la donnent; de visiter les 
pauvres dans les hdpitaux, ils les visitent. Ont-ils consulté Dieu dans 
Poraison de simple regard? Jamais. Ont-ils attendu qu’il leur ait parlé plus 
sensiblement que si c’étoit une voix articulée? Point du tout. Ils vous 
disent froidement qu'il leur suffit en cette rencontre de savoir que ces choses 
sont de l’esprit de Jésus-Christ, selon la doctrine de l’Evangile et selon la 
pratique des saints, pour s'y abandonner de tout leur cceur et y trouver, 
avec la grace de Dieu, leur sanctification. Voild comme ils raisonnent, ” 
Conceive these sentiments in the mouth of Fénelon or Madame de 
Guyon, or their giving the following advice :— 

La pEiTeNTE. Quand donc a léglise, dans les rues d’une ville, dans un 
voyage ou ailleurs, un pauvre se présentera & moi, qui me conviera méme 
au nom de Jésus-Christ de le secourir, quelque grande que me paroisse sa 
mistre, si je reconnois en moi une grande pente & le soulager, je prendrai 
le parti de n’en rien faire ? 

Le pirecreur. Assurément, donnez-vous-en bien de garde, sur peine de 
propriété et d’activité, 

La PENITENTE. Et s’il me prend quelque dégofit de lui, si ses demandes 
réitérées m’importunent, je V’aiderai contre mon gré, quelque éloignement 
que aie ? 

Ler pirecreurR. Quoi? sans attrait et sans motion divine ?’ 

La pEniveNnTE. Ah! dans quelle distraction je suis!’ Je m’en souviens, 

mon Pere ; je l’aiderai encore moins, et le renverrai sans aumdne. 
The only place where any attempt is made to grapple with the 
fundamental principle of the system, that God should be served 
out of pure love, is in the Eighth Dialogue, which is thought not 
to be La Bruyére’s, and there it is dismissed in two or three pages 
of the merest commonplace. The practical conclusions, in which 
its votaries are supposed to acquiesce, are summed up by the 
Quietist gentleman in a passage which occurs indeed in the Ninth 
Dialogue, which is also not attributed to La Bruyére, but the same 
kind of thing is asserted or insinuated over and over again 
throughout :— 

LE GENTILHOMME. Qui, monsieur, n’en soyez point épouvanté: notre 
école est une école d’impeccabilité ; mais d’une impeccabilité admirable, qui 
consiste & pouvoir faire ce qui est péché sans pécher. Les bienheureux sont 
impeccables dans le ciel, parce qu’ils sont inséparablement unis 4 Dieu, et 
qu’ils ne peuvent plus se tourner vers la créature, et la préférer au Créateur. 
Les mystiques sont impeccables sur la terre, parce qu’étant unis & Dieu par 
une foi pure et par une union essentielle, ils peuvent jouir de la créature sans 
quitter le Créateur ; demandez-le au Révérend Pere. 

These extracts are a fair sample of the style of argument—if 
argument it can be called—pursued throughout. To those who 
know anything of the persons against whom it is directed—and 
La Bruyére must have known something of Fénelon, on whom 
he pronounces an eloquent panegyric in his Address on entering 
the Academy—it can need no refutation. Nor is it altogether 
pleasant to remember, on any theory of authorship, that the book 
was written when Madame Guyon was, or had lately been, in 
the Bastile, and while Molinos was dying in the prisons of the 
Roman Inquisition, and that it was published the year she was 
again incarcerated ; and while the emissaries of Louis were brow- 
beating Innocent XII. and his Court into the censure fulmi- 
nated a few months afterwards against a prelate whose brows the 
Christian world, Catholic and Protestant alike, has agreed to invest 
with the unofficial aureole of sanctity. 


REMAINS OF VISCOUNT STRANGFORD.* 


Eye forms of our literary work come home to us with a 
deeper sadness than when we have, ever and anon, to tum 
over the scattered and fragmentary remains of a man who might 
have been illustrious. What Lord Strangford was, how deep was 
the void made by his loss, we said in the fulness of our heart, 
when that loss was an event of yesterday. But the collection 
before us brings home to us with still greater force what he might 
have been and what he was not. Here are two small volumes, 
consisting mainly of articles which appeared in a daily paper; all 
are detached essays, and only two exceed the ordinary length of 
a newspaper article; what is promised to us as a continuation 
consists of reviews and letters, all alike occasional and fragmentary. 
And this is all that we can ever have to preserve the memory of 
a man who undoubtedly stood at the head of living English 
scholars in more than one of several subjects which at first sight 
seem somewhat remote from one another. Lord Strangford was 
the highest authority on all matters touching the affairs of South- 
Eastern Europe; he was also, we can have little hesitation in 
saying, the first of English philologers. In the former character he 
was beginning to be known ; of what he wasin his other aspect we 
find many occasional indications in the present collection, but the 
full proof must wait for the publication of his private letters. We 
could wish that the whole had been given to the world at once, as 
the present collection by itself may, we fear, give many people an 
imperfect idea of Lord Strangford’s character and attainments. 
People in general find great difficulty in taking in the fact that & 
man may have two or more aspects, that he may be distinguished 


* A Selection from the Writings of Viscount Strangford on Political, 
Geographical, and Social Subjects. Edited by ¢e Viscountess 8 ord. 
2vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1869. 
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in two or more different ways. We need hardly say that the 

apers now printed, many of which drew to themselves much 
attention in their anonymous shape, must greatly raise Lord 
Strangford’s reputation as a master of what is called the “ Eastern 
Question ””—that grotesque phrase which clokes so much ignor- 
ance, and on which Lord Strangford himself has so many wise 
and witty sayings. But we fear that in the very act of raising his 
reputation as a master of the “ Eastern Question” they may serve 
to put still more out of sight his wonderful attainments asa philo- 
joger. It will not do so with any careful reader; these papers 
show a profound knowledge of the languages of the countries with 
which they are immediately concerned, and they ever and anon 
show signs that the writer’s study of language had gone far 
beyond those bounds. But so many readers are not careful, so 
many people cannot take in more than one idea at a time, that 
many will go away from these collections with a notion that Lord 
Strangford was a man who knew all about Turkey, Greece, and 
those parts of the world, and that therefore he could have known 
little else. 

In truth the two aspects, as they seem at first sight, of Lord 
Strangford’s character were really one and the same thing. A glance 
over the map of Europe will easily show how readily philology and 
pulitics run into one another. Any kind of talk about “ nation- 
alities” is sure to have one side political and one side philological. 
A political object is often sought to be compassed by what are at 
least thought to be philological arguments, and on the other hand 
modern political arrangements have often led to philological 
inferences which are most commonly mistaken. Now Lord Strang- 
ford’s special pursuit was really the investigation of the question 
of “nationalities” in all its parts and in allits bearings. Every- 
thing bearing on questions of this sort he worked out with the 
utmost possible minuteness in all its aspects, past and present, 
whether taking the form of politics or philology or anything else. 
And into every corner he carried that passionate love of accuracy, 
that keen appreciation of a blunder, which distinguishes the real 
scholar in any branch of study from the pretender. Nowhere 
then could he find a richer field for the correction of errors 
than that to which he was called by his early diplomatic ap- 
pointment. About no part of the world were more errors rife 
than about South-Eastern Europe, about the Ottoman Empire, 
its neighbours and its dependencies. And nearly all of them 
were errors in which philological and political confusions were 
mingled together. People were endlessly talking about Turks 
and Greeks, but what were Turks and what were Greeks ? In 
that part of the world, more than in any other, the present con- 
dition of the various nations dwelling side by side is the direct 
result of their past history. When Mr. Finlay sought to find out 
the causes of the phenomena which he saw at his own door, he 
was gradually led ack to the conquests of Alexander as his start- 
ing-point, and his great succession of histories has been the result. 
In much the same way the extraordinary philological powers of 
Lord Strangford enabled him to acquire a kind of knowledge of 
the countries in which he was concerned, a full grasp of every 
detail of their condition at every stage, a thorough realization of 
points of likeness and unlikeness, such as we conceive to have been 
altogether without parallel. In fact there is a close analogy in 
many ways between the position of Lord Strangford and that of 
Mr. Finlay. They are the only men of conspicuous learning who 
have personally studied the affairs of South-Eastern Europe on the 

t. The conclusions to which they have come are nearly the 
same, and both of them we suspect to have been popularly mis- 
understood in much the same way. No two writers have said 
harder things of the Greeks, and yet nothing could be more unfair 
than to set down either Mr. Finlay or Lord Strangford as what 
some years ago were sometimes called “ Ottomaniacs.” Mr. Finlay, 
it must be confessed, has a certain pleasure in finding fault; and, 
living at Athens, he finds most fault with those of whom he sees 
most. Common fairness almost requires that he should write a 
second series of letters from Constantinople. But Mr. Finlay is no 
lover of the Turk on his own account, and his position towards 
Greece is really not that of an enemy, but of a friend who spares not 
the rod. Lord Strangford’s position cannot be better summed up 
than in his own words, that he was not g:Aé\Any, but that he was 
¢thopwpaioc. He was most assuredly no lover of Turkish despot- 
ism, though he was anxious to shield Turks as well as other 
people from popular misconceptions, and though he certainly took 
an interest in the Ottomans from a point of view which certainly 
never occurred to the mere Ottomaniac—namely, as members of 
that great Turkish race, and speakers of that widely-spread Turkish 
language, which stretches from the Nile to the Icy Sea, He took 
acertain pleasure in dwelling on this vast extent of the Turkish 
race, and in using the word Turk in places where ordinary talkers 
about the Eastern Question would never have looked for it. He 
loved to speak of the days of Turkish domination in Russia, and 
to point out the fact that the Eastern Empire of England gives 
her Turkish subjects on her North-Western Indian frontier. And 
within the range more commonly known as Turkish, Lord Strang- 
ford was evidently not g:AéAAnv. He was never tired of denouncing, 
for the most part with much truth and with great effect, the arti- 
ficial and unreal character of many points in the Greek revival. 
The very name Hellenes moved his indignation, and not without 
reason. In his eyes it was the laying aside of an historical name 
which had been used continuously for ages; it was a breaking off 
with a past with which the present had a continuous historical 
connexion in order to take up a more distant past the connexion 
with which was purely sentimental. With the Greeks of the 


new-born Greek Kingdom, the dvayevynfivrec"ENAnvec, he there- 
fore had exceedingly little sympathy. But, if not gAé\Anr, Lord 
Strangford was eminently ¢iopwyaiog. For the Eastern Christian 
in his character of ‘Pwyaioc, as the heir of Eastern Christendom 
and the Eastern Empire, he had every sympathy. Only he 
had more hope of the Bulgarians than he ever had of the 
Greeks. His love for the Bulgarians is well nigh amusing, 
and it shows itself on every possible occasion. He is never 
tired of telling us that the ‘Bulgaria of the maps, the region 
between Heemus and the Danube, is a mere artificial invention, 
and that the Bulgarians in fact form the great mass of the 
Christian inhabitants of European Turkey. It was in the slow and 
sure Bulgarian, rather than in the Greek, “too clever by half,” 
that he placed his hopes of the regeneration of Eastern Europe. 
He wished the Turkish power to be left for a while undisturbed, 
mainly, as it seems to us, in order to give the Bulgarians time to 
grow and gain strength. With these views, he took a dee 
interest in a movement which very few people in England out 
have cared for or known of—the struggle of the Bulgarian 
people to set free their national Church from Greek influence. 
And it is pleasant to find that such Bulgarians as were in the way 
of knowing of his existence knew how to appreciate their one 
friend. The first volume of these collections contains more than 
one letter from native Bulgarian correspondents, and on Lord 
Strangford’s death the Bulgarian community in Manchester, a 
body of whom otherwise one might not have heard, presented an 
address of condolence to his widow, which was printed in several 
newspapers. 

The papers contained in the two present volumes are almost all 
contributions to newspapers, chiefly, if not wholly, to the Pall 
Mall Gazette. The exceptions are two ur three private letters and 
two longer pieces—the one the chapter headed “ Chaos,” which 
Lord Strangford contributed to Lads Strangford’s book on the 
Eastern om of the Adriatic, the other an article in the 
Quarterly Review on the Hungarian Vambéry’s Travels in Central 
Asia. All then that remains is short and fragmentary ; much 
knowledge, wit, and wisdom is scattered about as it were acci- 
dentally ; hints are thrown out on which we may go and re- 
flect for hours; but in the nature of the case nothing is worked 
out thoroughly. We can hardly turn over a page without longing 
for a full and connected work from the same bend. As it is, we 
must make the best of what we have got. Papers of this kind 
of course appear under some disadvantages; they are comments 
on passing events, on misstatements of passing events, on errors 
in detail in this or that paper, and most of them on points to 
which the general public paid very little attention at the time 
and which it has wholly forgotten now. Even to those better 
acquainted with the matter in hand some difficulty is now and 
then caused by the necessarily allusive nature of a comment 
which does not always contain a direct statement of the matter 
commented on. Still, with a little attention, the course of events 
and ideas may be followed, and for those who can really enter into 
the matter every page bubbles over with instruction and amuse- 
ment of the choicest kind. Lord Strangford’s whole style and 
manner were something wholly his own, and which it would be 
quite hopeless for any one else to try tocopy. Notthe least thing 
to be noted in it is the remarkable vein of humour, which perhaps 
requires in most cases special knowledge thoroughly to enjoy, but 
which to those who can readily enter into it is a source of exquisite 
enjoyment. Lord a wit was as far removed as might be 
from the boisterous and artificial merriment of professed tunny 
writers. It comes nearer to the refined wit of Addison or of Gibbon, 
and yet it is not exactly the same as either. A good deal of Lord 
Strangford’s wit consists in what the old Greeks—perbaps the 
modern Greeks also—call rapa zpoodoxiar, It is full of odd allusions, 
unexpected juxtapositions, epithets of irresistible quaintness, into 
all which, just like Addison or Gibbon, he contrives to throw a 
certain air of simplicity as if the author himself had no idea that 
he was saying anything witty. The following passage, for instance, 
is the sort of thing at which we can literally cut and come again, 
on which we can dwell at the time, and come back to for fresh 
enjoyment. Lord Strangford is speaking of certain travellers who 
had been talking nonsense about Poles, Lithuanians, Russians, 
and such like :— 

It is not long ago that one of them, half unconsciously becoming the 
mouthpiece of a Russo-Scandinavian theory of history, talked with an odd 
air of spontaneous contempt of “ that mushroom nation the Lithuanians.” 
This is like talking of “ those parvenu families the Courtenays and the 
Derings ;” and it is a singularly unfortunate hit, because every other word 
of the Lithuanian’s speech happens to be a genuine and remarkable voucher 
of the very hoariest Aryan antiquity, sometimes pre-Homeric, and even 

re-Vedic. One is almost tempted to wish the writer up to his neck in a 
Pithuanian swamp, banished to the Lithuanian backwoods to keep company 
with the last living verb in -mi, the last Old-World bison, and perhaps the 
last patriot. 
This comes in the chapter on Chaos, the first thing in the book, 
and the opening of which is one of the wittiest things that we ever 
read. Now where does the charm of such a p lie? Tothe 

neral reader we suppose that it would convey no idea whatever ; 
it needs some, Gea hantiy only a very little, knowledge of 
Lithuanian matters to understand it. The beauty of the thing 
lies in the rare mixture of propriety and incongruity. There is 
something so infinitely grotesque in the picture of a man up to 
his neck in a swamp with a verb in -mi and a bison to keep him 
company, and yet, to any one who has the faintest = 
Lithuanian philology or of Lithuanian zoology, no more forcible 
way could be found of setting forth the absurdity of the man who 
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calls the Lithuanians a mushroom nation. Not equal to this, but 


most intelligible to’ the world at large, is Lord Strangford’s ex- 
= of amazement at the setting up of American consulates at 
ucharest and Belgrade :— 


What the States can want from Roumania or Servia, so far as commerce 
is concerned, is past comprehension. There is surely no lack of pork at 
Cincinnati, that they should go for a fresh supply to Servia, the great 
officina porcorum of Eastern Europe, a country which lives by pork alone, 
and produces nothing else. Nor can one fancy America reduced to import- 
ing her breadstuffs from the Old World, that she should trade with 
Roumania for the one staple of that country. 


The following again is wonderfully good. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
when in office, was taken to a meeting of the Geographical 
Society at which Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Samuel Baker 
discussed the propriety of England’s annexing a port on the Red 
Sea:— 

’ Sir Stafford’s feelings were relieved at Sir Henry’s speech, much as those 
of the shepherd would be relieved on overhearing a big wolf’s proposal to 
steal a sheep combated by another big wolf’s proposal to take a lamb instead. 
And he looked happy accordingly. There was nothing possible for the 
President to do, so, with his usual inimitable tact, he sat still and bided his 
time, trusting himself, and well knowing that Phoebus Apollo himself, and 
no Phaeton, was holding the reins of the fiery coursers. It was not in 
nature for Sir Henry, who has a great deal of the wild elephant in him, to 
see Sir Samuel rushing and trumpeting about, and crashing down every- 
thing, with tusk and trunk, exulting in his strength, without eagerly 
accepting the challenge of the rival monarch of the forest. When these 
two huge male geographers were in the full shock of their collision it 
would not have been possible to call them to order ; nor would it have been 
safe for even Sir Roderick, that skilful driver, to have handled them like 
tame elephants and dug his iron hook into the brawny corrugated napes of 
their great bull necks, trying to coerce them. Yet we hope we may respect- 
fully suggest that at one time the politics might have been stopped. Sir 
Roderick, after the warning set by Sir 8. Baker, might have felt what was 
coming the moment he heard Sir Henry protesting and vowing that, so 
help him Bel and Nebo, he would not speak a word of politics the whole 
night. That was the time for pulling him up. Sir Henry’s impetuosity 
let his fire be drawn before the time, when it was a matter of some con- 
sequence that it should have been reserved for the right moment. The 
result of all this was that the Minister for India found himself under the 
absolute necessity of then and there treating Burlington House as the House 
of Commons, and disclaiming with as much emphasis as in him lay, and 
with great tact and temper, the intention of annexing anything great or 
small, even the barest entertainment of any project of the kind. aot 53 
The of “These two huge male—geographers,” 
when the reader of course looks for two huge male elephants, is 
one of the best things of the kind that we ever saw. But we 
might go on quoting for ever where there is something enough to 
make the fortune of either a wit or a scholar in almost every page. 
It is hard even to pick out se for special notice. Yet we will 
mention, not as necessarily better than their fellows, but as those 
which happen to have just now most forcibly struck us, the paper 
at i. 200, headed “Lord Stanley’s Eastern Policy in Word and 
Deed,” as an example of Lord Strangford’s more serious style, and 
those headed “ The Slightest Knowledge of the East,” at i. 186, 
and the “Forthcoming Thessalian Insurrection,” at i, 306, as 
among the best specimens of his more amusing style. 

We have now only to thank Lady Strangford for the judicious 
and loving care with which she has brought out these memorials of 
her deceased husband, and to hope that it will not be long before 
she is able to carry out her intention of publishing Lord Strang- 
ford’s notes and private letters on philological and other subjects, 
with some reviews of books and a brief memoir. We may add 
that the first volume is adorned with a striking photograph of Lord 
Strangford, and the second with a sketch map of Central Asia—a 
difficult task which has been accomplished by Lady Strangford 
herself, who has an hereditary claim to proficiency in the geogra- 
phical art, 


LHOMME QUI RIT.* 
(Second Notice.) 


WE learn from M. Hugo that a scientific exposition of the 
peculiar art of the comprachico will be found by those who 
may have the sagacity or the good fortune to unearth the mysterious 
treatise of “ Dr. Conquest, member of the college of Amen Street, 
and sworn visitor of chemists’ shops in London.” On the no less 
trustworthy authority of “Justus of Carrick Fergus,” we are en- 
abled to trace the invention of this horrible branch of surgery to 
“a monk named Aven-More, an Irish word signifying Big river.” 
Vivisectors of this school have at all times pandered to the 
fancies or the vicious proclivities of the great. They even now 
provide the Sultan with guards for his seraglio,and the Pope with 
voices for his chapel. The more skilful virtuoso who practised 
upon the human face belongs to an earlier period. Something of 
the art of thus moulding live dolls is kept up in China. A child 
of two or three years old is put into a porcelain vase or 
barrel, without top or bottom, leaving the head and the feet free. 
The barrel is kept upright by day, and laid down that the child 
may sleep at night. The child, as it fills out, grows to the shape 
of the barrel. When the hapless being has done growing, the 
barrel is broken and out comes a monster having for life the shape 
of a barrel. In this way human monstrosities may to any extent 
be made to order. Two centuries ago the demand for eccentric 
and horrible objects met to the full with its appropriate supply :— 
De l& unart. Il y avait des dleveurs. On prenait un homme et l'on 
faisait un avorton; on prenait un visage et l’on faisait un mufle, 
tassait la croissance; on pétrissait la physionomie. Cette production arti- 
* L’ Homme qui Rit. Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Librairie Internationale. 
Lacroix, Verboeckhoven et C'*. 1869. 
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ficielle de cas tératologiques avait ses regles. C’était toute une science, 
Qu’on s’imagine une orthopédie en sens inverse. La ot Dieu a mis le reg, 
cet art mettait le strabisme. La ot Dieu a mis ’harmonie, on mettait lg 
difformité, La ot Dieu a mis la perfection, on rétablissait ’ébauche. Et, 
aux yeux des connaisseurs, c’était ’ébauche qui était parfaite. Il y avait 
également des reprises en sous-ceuvre pour les animaux ; on inventait leg 
chevaux pies; Turenne montait un cheval pie. De nos jours, ne peint-on 
pas les chiens en bleu et en vert? La nature est notre canevas. L’homme 
a toujours voulu ajouter quelque chose & Dieu. _L’homme retouche la 
création, parfvis en bien, parfois en mal. Le bouffon de cour n’était pas 
autre chose qu’un essai de ramener ’homme au singe. Progres en arriére, 
Chef-d’ceuvre & reculons. En méme temps, on tachait de faire le si 
homme. Barbe, duchesse de Cleveland et comtesse de Southampton, avait 
pour page un sapajon. Chez Francoise Sutton, baronne Dudley, huitieme 
pairesse du bane des barons, le thé était servi par un babouin vétu de bro- 
card dor que lady Dudley appelait “mon négre.” Catherine Sidley, 
comtesse de Dorchester, allait prendre séance au parlement dans un carrogse 
armorié derritre lequel se tenaient debout, museaux au vent, trois papions 
en grande livrée. Une duchesse de Medina-Ceeli, dont le cardinal Polue vit 
le lever, se faisait mettre ses bas par un orang-outang. Ces singes montés 
en grade faisaient contre-poids aux hommes brutalisés et bestialisés. Cette 
romiscuité, voulue par les grands, de Phomme et de la béte, était particu- 
itrement soulignée par le nain et le chien, Le nain ne quittait jamais le 
chien, toujours plus grand que lui. Le chien était le bini du nain. C’était 
comme deux colliers aecouplés, Cette juxtaposition est constatée par une 
foule de monuments domestiques, notamment par le portrait de J 
Hudson, nain de Henriette de France, fille de Henry IV, femme 
James IT. was, it seems, a secret patron of the comprachicos, the last of 
whom, Hardquanonne, came opportunely to his hand in the plot on 
which turns the present romance. Killing right off, in political as in 
social life, was voted both inconvenient and vulgar. The iron mask 
was not a bad idea, but there was no filling Europe with iron masks, 
which moreover might be torn off. Disfigurement of the face 
was a mask there was no getting rid of, and to disguise a man 
with his own face was a particularly taking idea. What device, 
then, more convenient for disposing of the apocryphal heir to the 
honours and wealth of Clancharlie ? Two lines of authorization and 
indemnity, under the royal sign-manual, to tlie professor of the 
ingenious art, backed by the counter signature of “ Jeffrey, Lord 
Chief Justice,” and no fears, it was thought, need be entertained 
of the resuscitation of any claimant to the name and title of the 
deceased republican peer. 

The conception which has supplied M. Hugo with a central 
figure and a title for his book is undoubtedly bold and novel. No 

revious character of his can well compare for strange and start- 
fing effect with that of Gwynplaine. ‘The comic and the tragic 
alternate or mingle in this frightful living mask. It is not, 
however, the purely artistic effect that we are called upon most to 
admire in this remarkable effort of his genius. M. Hugo always 
writes, we know, as a philosopher. A profound moral underlies 
all his works, <As a critic of society he is prophet and cynic 
at once. He rebukes with Elijah and mocks with Diogenes, 
A bitter irony tempers the wrath wherewith he confronts the 
idol of caste. To the idle laugh of aristocracy at the sorrows and 
miseries of the poor he here opposes an echo in the horrid laughter 
of its mutilated victim. In the wonderful passage in which 
Gwynplaine speaks to the House of Lords the author rises to the 
moral climax of his plot. In the dithyrambic language which 
belongs to him he delivers himself of his last Sibylline utterance, 
the mene mene tekel of rank and privilege. “ With the earnestness 
of the effort Gwynplaine was able to control for a while the horrible 
expression of his face.” An effect was even produced upon the 
languid or supercilious Chamber. But their day of grace was gone. 
Their momentary surprise or tenderness expiates itself in roars of 
brutal laughter. The noble heart, mocked and degraded by the 
stigma of a visage which does but mask or caricature its real self, 
feels condemned to the isolation and the silence of a living tomb. 
An exile from humanity, a monument of man’s cruelty, selfish sport, 
and godless tamperings with nature’s laws, what place remains for 
the branded wretch among the favourites of fortune, or the idlers 
and parasites of society—what place even in a world which not all 
the foulness and depraved cunning of man can rid of symmetry 
and beauty? Not even the fertile imagination that could bring 
upon the stage the image of Gwynplaine could find for him any 
other exit than suicide. “ 

M. Hugo's fancy never shows itself so effective as in con- 
trasts. The beautiful with him wooes the horrible. Idle wealth 
and sated luxury court the poverty and squalor of the serf. 
The unapproachable duchess burns to mix the royal ichor with 
the puddle of the poor mountebank. Tw es horrible et je suis belle. 
Tu es histrion et je suis duchesse. Viens, je veux de toi. The double 
element in Josiana comes out in fiercest prominence in the glow- 
ing passage where her passion reaches its crisis. An unforeseen 
hand intervenes between the siren and her victim. Gwynplaine 
retains, no thanks to the like power of will on his the virtue 
of Joseph. Josiana goes forth from the perilous bath-room such 
still as she describes herself in her abandon—the “ vestal-harlot,” 
outwardly unsullied as the snow, within foul with all manner of 
vileness. ‘The shock of finding in Gwynplaine the object to 
whom she is to be tied by legal bonds turns at the instant 
all her desire into loathing. As strong, yet wide as the poles 
in purity and sweetness, is the contrast offered by the angelic 
figure of Dea. Over the tempests of passion, hatred, and sin, 
she hovers like the dove from the ark. ‘To the monstrous 
hideousness of Gwynplaine her beauty is as the revelation of 
another kind of being. To be at one, these creatures seemingly 
opposed as earth and heaven must have the earthly and fleshly 
veil removed. That veil which to all else hides the face of Gwyn- 


_ Plaine as with a bestial mark is tor Dea withdrawn, She is sight- 
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and sees with the keener, truer vision of the soul. Snatched 


pe an infant, by the hand of the boy, from the breast of her 


mother in the fatal snowdrift, Dea has grown to feel a 
woman’s love blend with her sense of grateful trust in the man’s 
arm and ardent will. The outcast and butt of the mob 
is to her the ideal of manly form. His voice, his step, his pre- 
sence, are those of a god. In the queer travelling company, 
jn the eccentric theatre on wheels, the “Green Box,” in the 
‘noular drama Chaos vaincu, in which she is the informing, 
harmonizing spirit, Dea feels all her world centre in Gwynplaine, 
while she is in turn heaven and all things heavenly to him. 
She is the guardian angel who keeps the animal nature in Gwyn- 
plaine true and pure. The thought of her breaks the spell which 
the presence of Josiana at the Green Box, and her seductive note, 
frst cast around him. Through the whirl of thought and desire 
which follows his strange rise to rank and wealth the blind girl’s 
image forms a beacon of safety. And when, his love baffling the 
arts that have torn them asunder, he comes once more upon her 
track, only to hold the dying girl in his arms, he feels his spirit 
summoned to follow hers where the wrong of man will be 
undone, where the disfigured image of God will return to its 
archetype, and where the scorn and horror flung upon the outcast 
of oalind shall be lost in the peace and bliss of a pure and dis- 
embodied life. The book ends abruptly with the rapid strides 
which lead Gwynplaine overboard in the dead of midnight from 
the deck of the Dutch sloop which bears onward the lifeless body 
of Dea. 

M. Hugo’s faults as an author are as glaring as his merits. The 
sense of a giant’s strength leads him to feats of rashness, no less 
than to efforts of genuine prowess. The plot of his book is bold 
and firmly held. We half forget its preposterous improbability 
in the rush of interest and curiosity which carries us along. In 
an English author this defiance of dramatic unities, and of the 
laws of nature and man alike, would be thought too gross for 
literary tolerance. Flights like those of M. Hugo into the realm 
of the sublime would end in the lowest depths of the ridiculous. 
It is not as an Englishman that M, Hugo writes, nor, though 

n an English theme, does he address himself in the first in- 
stance to English readers. He would hardly else have been guilty 
of blunders which amount to a virtual contempt for his subject. It 
must be a wilful ignorance that has prompted the nonsense he has 
set down concerning English laws and usages. Is it in the reign 
of Queen Anne, under the straitest régime of “the Whighs,” that 
bastards could be raised to blood and title and land, or marriage 
contracts be made or set aside by the magic of the mere sign 
manual, while vast estates as well as titles pass without legal suit 
or notice served upon the possessor, on the sole evidence of a 

hment thrown up by the sea, and opened in the mysterious 

“ office of Jetson ” at Whitehall, by the arch plotter with the highly 
English name of Barkilphedro— the said document being confirmed 
by the word of a wretch pressed to death for that purpose in a 
dreadful dungeon, by warrant of “ William Cowper, Lord High 
Chancellor,” ‘before the Sheriff of Surrey, and an extraordinary 
rsonage called the “justicier quorum”? The strong arm of the 

w is embodied in the person of the “ wapentake,” a wondrous 
being armed with an “iron weapon,” at the touch of which upon 
the shoulder Gwyuplaine is led off without a word, trembling, to 
Southwark gaol, it may be to death. Is M. Hugo simply quizzing 
the British public here on a point of native archeology? He might, 
we would humbly suggest, when he was about it, have heightened 
for his French readers the eflect of this picture of legal majesty 
by introducing his “wapentake” horsed upon the North Riding, 
or stalking in procession arm in arm with the parish stocks, It 
is perhaps but a trifling defiance of dramatic law that we get a 

and minute account of the foundering of the Matutina, with 
not a single survivor of her guilty crew to keep the log of their 
last dying speeches and doings. Nor must we, we presume, be 
hard upon M. Hugo for twice insisting that cyclones in tlie 
northern hemisphere rotate “in the direction of the hands of a 
watch.” Is this superfluous blunder in science due to some 
treacherous failure in that grasp at universal knowledge which his 
compatriots are wont to extol as the “boundless erudition of 
M. Victor Hugo?” Or is it simply that the law of storms is bound 
to give way to the exigencies of M. Hugo’s sensationally set drama 
of hurricane and wreck ? We must say, however, that from a purely 
dramatic point of view the opening picture of the shipwreck 1s cer- 
tainly drawn with tremendous power. The remorse of the sinking 
crew alternates with the terrors encountered by the poor child whom 
they have abandoned to snow and tempest upon the desolate shore 
of Portland. The ghastly a swinging from the gibbet, upon 
which the boy comes in the 
crows hurtling against the body “like the strokes of a hammer 
upon the anvil,” the dead woman in the snow, and the brave lad’s 
battle for the infant’s life—theatrical strokes like these are signs 
that the author's command of weird effects and startling imagery 
is what it ever was. The comic element is but feebly represented 
in the conception of the travelling philosopher Ursus, and Homo 

sagacious wolf. Some recollections of Waife and Sir Isaac here 
come into our minds. Ursus, with his simulated growl and kindly 
Inner man, his wonderful gifts as quacksalver, showman, and 
ventriloquist, has somewhat of the necromantic lore, together with 
the sententious wit, of Wayland Smith. It is in his rolling 
hut, to which the boy finds his way from the snow-storm, that 
Gwynplaine has his training, Under his fatherly hands the lad’s 
incipient powers to draw the public, based upon the horrid but 


piquant disfigurement of his face, develop into the crowning 


owling night, the black mass of 


successes of the Green Box. That scenes and characters so varied,! 
with a background of fierce ethical or political purpose, and a 
flow of narrative seasoned throughout with the salt of epigram 
and satire, produce an ensemble of original and fascinating power 
hardly need be said. That the book will do no man good, or that 
it will do no woman or child aught but unmitigated harm, is 
equally beyond dispute. If there is any general moral in it, this 
can be summed up as little short of shestate pessimism in the 
face of existing society; while in special passages the writer's 
art spends itself in heightening the glow of passion and adding, 
prurience to Ye see description. In point of genius one of. 
the most remarkable works of the year, L’ Homme qui Rit adds the 
weight of genius to drag down the moral standard of an ago 
already far enough gone towards the lower depths of morality. ~~ 


CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS OF THE FIRST SI[X CENTURIES.* 


pas handy and workmanlike book on the epigraphy of the’ 
early ages of Christianity cannot in any sense be said to clash 
with the interesting work on Roma Sotterranea which Messrs,. 
Northcote and Brownlow have placed within the reach of English 
readers, and which has recently been reviewed in these pages, 
While the latter work, so far as it has gone, respects chiefly the 
history of the Catacombs and cemeteries of Christian Rome, the 
volume before us bears to it much the same relation as the lettering 
does to the rest of the binding of a book, It teaches in brief, 
but yet effectually, the history of their former contents. It 
gives the clue to the interpretation of those deeply interesting 
inscriptions without which the discovery of ornamented crypts 
would lack half its sentiment and half its value; and assists in 
fixing the date of such handiwork, and identifying the sometime 
tenants of those “loculi” which still witness to the pious charity. 
of early Christendom in the matter of burial. 

It would be hard to find a guide to this rare and somewhat dif- 
ficult branch at once of archwology and of classical study more 
competent for his task than Dr. M‘Caul, who is evidently re- 
solved that distance from Europe and its libraries shall be no 
bar to his successful pursuit, in his Canadian home, of those 
scholarly studies of which his larger work on Britanno-Roman 
Inscriptions, published in 1863, gave so favourable a sample. 
He that volume all — students 
of epi y the skill, ingenuity, and, so to speak, divinatio: 
be to bear upon the sepulchral stones of 
Britain, and especially, if we recollect aright, upon those in 
Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire. Now he has led his readers 
back to the source and fountain-head, and, struggling gallantly 
against the hindrances to so rare a subject of investigation whi 
are to be expected in a young community, has produced such a 
manual of the rudiments of epigraphy, with especial reference to 
the sepulchral inscriptions of the early Church, as will furnish 
even the merest novice, if he has but average scholarship, with 
hints and apparatus for the deciphering of Christian epitaphs. It 
is no little recommendation of his labours that a spirit of sobriety, 
not romance, pervades his researches and criticisms; and that, 
weighing in the balance of sound sense and exact scholarship the 
questions wherewith his subject leads him to deal, he develops, 
in his measure, the peculiar talents of a Porson, in a field where: 
sentimentality has been apt to lead previous epigraphists into 
excess of riot against good judgment. 

Dr. M‘Caul’s reasons for limiting himself to the first six cen: 
turies—namely, that these are also the limit of the Consular Fasti, 
and will embrace moreover all that is really worthy the name in 
ancient Roman epigraphy, to say nothing of the even more cogent 
reason that up to this limit he can avail himself of De Rossi’s 
learned labours in his Inscriptiones urbis Rome septimo’ seculo 
antiquiores—will serve to illustrate his candour and good sense, 
and may be taken as an earnest of the practical excellence of his 
book. Any one who, having mastered it (and it does not exceed a 
hundred octavo pages), has the chance of examining the Christian 
inscriptions ranged on one side of the Lapidarian Gallery in the 
Vatican, will find that he has carried off from a seemingly un< 
pretentious volume a stock of hints by help of which some of 
the most perplexed and tangled “ reading ” extant may be literally 
“made easy.” 

One prefatory remark of Dr. M‘Caul’s supplies the key-note toa 
large portion of his curiously interesting pages—namely, the remark 
that, while there are marked differences between Christian and 
Pagan inscriptions in the Gallery above-named, there are also 
equally striking resemblances. e writer of an able article on 
“De Rossi’s Christian and Jewish Inscriptions” which appeared 
some time ago in the Edinburgh Review dilates on the contrast: 
between the tenderness and beauty of sentiment in early Christian: 
epitaphs, and Pagan memorials of the same class. He is struck 
by the absence, in the former, of anything like the gloom and 
despair, as of them that sorrow “with no hope,” which marks 
the latter. He notices, too, as a trait of Christian charity, the 
suppression, on monuments to slaves or freedmen, of all allu< 
sion to their servile condition, there being no such distinction ag 
“bond or free” in Christ’s Gospel liberty. And these features 
of dissimilarity are nowise overlooked by Dr. M‘Caul, who notes 
the absence in Christian epitaphs “of fretful impatience under 
visitation, angry questioning of the propriety of bereavement, 
weak giving way to despair, and uncertain speculations or dim 


* Christian Epitaphs of the first Six Centuries. By the Rev. John 


M‘Caul, LL.D., President of University College, Toronto. Toronto: Chewett: 
& Co, London: Bell & Daldy. 1869. 
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anticipations as to future existence,” though he does not accept 
the received theory touching the paucity of notices of slaves and 
freedmen, the fact of which he is at a loss to account for. Of 
course the curious anticipation of Puritanism in such names as 
“‘Quod-Deus-vult,” “ Deus-dedit,” &c., and the adoption of such 
names in self-abasement as “ Fimus” and “ Stercorius,” are hardly 
to be looked for in Pagan inscriptions (see p. xix. and cf. 10-11); 
nor are the symbols of the fish and the anchor, found on the 
inscription to Cornelia Paula (No. 41, p. 21), which in other 
points has many Pagan characteristics, compatible with the epi- 
graphy of heathenism, though, as is well pointed out in pp. 46-49 
of this manual, the extravagances of Aringhi, Boldoni, and other 
symbolists have been fain to explain, as representations of the heart 
and as the distinct offspring of Christian sentiment, leaf-points and 
leaf-decorations which are common alike to Pagan and Christian 
inscriptions, pees 

But, as we remarked above—and it speaks well for Dr. M‘Caul’s 
candour—he has fuller and more distinct proof to adduce of resem- 
blances than of differences; and herein, scarcely less than in his 
acumen displayed in the emendation of the text of particular 
epitaphs, lies the great value of his work. It is true that a different 
sense has been attributed to the same term according as its usage 
is sacred or Pagan, but it is hard to read the lucid note on “depo- 
situs, depositio ” (pp. xiii. xiv.), and to compare the authorities 
cited from the classics, without becoming convinced that the 
poetic idea of “lying in wait for the resurrection” attached to 
these words by Cardinal Wiseman in his Fabiola, the beautiful 
fancy of a body lent to earth’s temporary keeping, and slumbering 
as in a dormitory till the final dawn, and the graceful images 
which one fain would cherish for the sake of Prudentius and the 
later Christian poets, are not of the essence of these terms, which 
in Pagan as woth as Christian epigraphy stand simply for “ buried” 
and “burial,” not for “deposited in peace,” or “a loan lent to 
earth.” “In Christian epitaphs,” writes our author, “I regard 
‘ depositus’ as signifying no more than ‘laid down,’ é.c. that the 
body (corpus integrum)—not merely portions of it, as was common 
among the heathen—was buried.” 

No one unacquainted with the subject can form any idea 
how widely apart from classical are the terminology, ortho- 
graphy, and syntax of these Christian epitaphs, as well as of the 
contemporary Pagan inscriptions. ‘Costa”—used in Ep. 35 for a 
“vib” or “wife,” and justified by the use of the parallel Greek 
word in two instances by Gregory Nazianzen—is clearly Christian 
or Scriptural. Other words, such as “ titulus” for a “ parish 
church,” as plainly belong to an ecclesiastical period ; but it is in 
the highest degree curious to note, as we may at pp. 56-7 of 
Dr. M‘Caul’s epitaphs, how the seemingly Christian expression 
“ percepit” (¢.e. baptisma percepit, “ received baptism ”’) is really 
common property of Pagan ritual. The words “ percepit xi 
calendas Maias et albas suas Octavis Pasche ad sepulchrum 
deposuit,” in _——_ 88, might well need the clause which refers 
to “ laying aside the albs” to distinguish the creed of him they 
commemorate, if, as is the fact, “percipio” is found in more than 
one extant Pagan inscription in connexion with the “ ‘l'aurobolium” 
and “ Criobolium ”—purificatory and regenerative sacrifices in 
the mystic rites of the “ Magna Deum mater.” Another term, 
“renatus,” applied by Christians to the baptized, has a strangely 
similar use in reference to the initiated in the same Pagan mys- 
teries (p. 57). Neither is it # whit less curious to note the 
instances of mutual resemblance which apparently had their origin 
in the indifference of Christian professors. Of such is the use 
of the heathen formula D.M. for “ Diis Manibus” in epitaphs 
admitted to be Christian, and, in one case at least, of the formula 
written in extenso. Maitland and others regard the epitaph 
to Liberius (No. 92), which begins with the initials D.M., “as 
almost certainly Pagan”; but it is a strong ground for Dr. 
M‘Caul’s counter-belief that the letter “ R” before the name of 
the Consul Anicius Faustus in this epitaph, which is strangely 
ignored in translation by Dr. Maitland an by Mr. Westropp in 
his handbook of Archeology, stands for “ recessit,” “ requievit,” 
or “ reddidit ”—forms of expression most probably Christian; and 
that one of these writers assigns the date of 98, the other of 
102 A.D., to an epitaph which is in fact of the date 298 a.p. In 
another most remarkable epitaph, given in p. 61, that to the child 
Leopardus, if, as is surely not doubtful, the attempt to explain 
DM. as “ Divis Martyribus ” egregiously fails, it must follow, as 
Dr. M‘Caul argues, that—in spite of the terms “in pacem ” “cum 
spirita santa” [sic], indicative of a Christian inscription—the 
parents of Leopardus actually ask the “ Dii manes” to re- 
ceive with favour their innocent son, after death [‘ D.M. Leo- 
pardum acceptum habeatis”]. From the use, albeit incon- 
sistent with a belief in the resurrection, of “‘domus eterna” for 
the place of Christian sepulture (p. 53), and from the occurrence 
in another distinctly Christian epitaph of the style “divus” or 
“deified” in connexion with the deceased Emperor Jovian, we 
are forced to admit not so much a deliberate as a thoughtless, a 
customary, a conservative use of Pagan phraseology in early 
Christian epigraphy. It is fair to add that “divus” came to mean 
“deceased” or “late” in such collocation, and that these in- 
stances do not necessarily imply an intentional retention of heathen 
superstitions. In the case of inscriptions commencing with 
D. M. it is possible that, as Dr. M‘Caul ingeniously suggests, 
“gravestones were kept for sale with these letters cut upon 
them, and purchased by Christians without consideration of their 
appropriateness.” This method of aes a patent fact 
is, in our judgment, safer than to infer from it, as in his 


Tlistory of the Romans under the Empire Mr. Merivale appears 


to do, “a deliberate continuance on the part of Christians jn 
the superstitions of the Pagans, beside whom they lived.” Not 
that these are the only points of likeness, or those which should 
surprise us most. In the volume before us occur epitaphs to 
husband or wife, the testimony of which to the conjugal har- 
mony of Roman homes, in the use of such terms as “ sine lesione 
animi,” “sine querela,” “sine jurgio,” “sine dissidio,” might seem 
to the casual reader a manifest consequence of the adoption of 
that religion under which alone woman has taken her proper 
standing. But Kenrick and M‘Caul concur in the statement that 
this eulogy is equally common in heathen epitaphs, and is rather 
an evidence of the happiness of Roman marriages, irrespectively 
of creed or belief. The curious “ acclamations,” too, represented 
as addressed by the deceased to the living (or vice versd)—in some 
cases amounting to distinct intercession of saints or departed 
friends in behalf of survivors, in others breaking out into 
good round anathematization of such as violate the sanctity of 
the sepulchre—are every whit as characteristic of Christian as of 
Pagan epigraphy. “Tn a heathen epitaph,” writes our author in 

. 52, “we have ‘si quis violaverit ad inferos non recipiatur’ ; 
in a Christian, ‘ malé pereat, insepultus jaceat, non resurgat, cum 
Juda partem habeat, si quis sepulchrum hune violaverit.”” For 
fluent comprehensive imprecation the palm is undeniably due to 
the latter. The breach of the second concord, involved in the 
alliance of a masculine article with a neuter noun, is rather normal 
than otherwise in epigraphy of this date. It can hardly be 
doubted that “in seculum ” for “ in seeculo,” “pro sobolem,” 
“hoc tumulum,” and the like, with such violations of orthography 
as and “ bissit ” for “ vixit,” and of inflexion, as “ pau- 
perorum” for “pauperum,” are to be laid at the door of the 
ignorant stonemason, who is less at home with his head than with 
his hands, and who, in later days, has sometimes unwittingly 
favoured the dreams of longevitarians by engraving “ twenty- 
seven” years in the figures 207, instead of 27; 

Incidental bits of general criticism arise continually out of these 
pages for the guidance of the novice in epigraphy. He learns from 
a note on p. xvii. that he must not look to find the occupation or 
calling of the deceased recorded in pre-Constantinian epit: phs; and 
from the remarks on the phrase “sub Damaso episcopo” in Ep, 
Fe that, though it might seem to argue the opposite conclusion, 

ishops’ names were not used on inscriptions of the ages in question 
to mark dates. The words quoted only show that the deceased’s 
friends took the side of Damasus, who for the first two years of his 
episcopate had a rival bishop, Ursinus. We could pick out also 
many delightful traits of primitive charity, such as, in Ep. 28, the 
mention that the woman whose virtues it records was not onlya 
good wife, but “amatrix pauperorum et operaria.” This com- 
memoration of industry recalls the heathen epitaph which praises 
her that was “ lanifica” and “domiseda,” as well as “ pia” and 
“ pudica,” and witnesses to a Dorcas-like zeal in many commu- 
nities. Here and there too we turn up curious p ents, such 
as that for a priest’s following a secular calling, which is found 
in p. 37, where an epitaph from Ancyra in Galatia as the 
fact that “the servant of God, Theodorus, a presbyter of the 
Saints (All Saints?) ” was also “a silversmith.” There might 
be advantages in such a combination to a struggling church, al- 
though in an establishment it is uncanonical to farm more than 
one’s glebe. 

But we must devote our remaining space to one or two attempts 
at exhibiting the skill with which the author of this useful 
volume so manipulates obscure and perplexed inscriptions as to 
elicit an intelligible meaning, and in doing so makes apparent his 
own critical faculty. In the epitaph set up “to Nice his rib” 
(“ Niceni, costee sue,” where ‘‘costa” in this sense is perhaps 
an Neyopevor, and “ Niceni” a curious instance of a change 
of declension), p. 18, there occur the puzzling words “ Feci in se 
sieo dono sim.” Various attempts have been made to explain 
them; and the most plausible perhaps is that of De Rossi, who 
taking “ feci” in connexion with “ annos xv.” immediately pre- 
ceding, “in” for “inter,” and “eo dono” as governed by 
“dignus” understood, as well as “sim” for “ fuerim ”—inter- 
prets “I lived in wedlock with her fifteen years, if I were only 
worthy to claim such a gift,” and dilates on the humility of 
the Christian husband. Dr. M‘Caul is probably right in thinking 
this solution too ingenious, and suggests taking “feci” in the 
ordinary sense “made” and “se,” as is not uncommon for 
“ourselves,” adopting, however, the ellipsis of “dignus.” The 
sense would thus be “I made it” (the private grave or tomb) 
for ourselves, if I should ever be worthy of the blessing of 
burial with her.” This is at any rate better than such whole- 
sale demands upon our tolerance of the emendendi rabies as those 
of Danzetta, who proposes “ fecimus in seculo sine ullo dolore 
simul.” To go into the literary history of the famous epitaph 
(No. 48) in hexameters, of which the “ felix” in the third line, 
and Papas Antimio in the fourth, were the causes of Antonio 
Paoli being betrayed into supposing this stone and epitaph to 
commemorate Pope Felix the Second, would be too long a busi- 
ness, or we might show how Maitland and Kip have stumbled 
and fallen over these words “ papas Antimio,” which they mistake 
for “episcopal rank,” and hold to be confirmed by “perpetuam 
sedem,” an allusion to the “see” in the first line. It is enough to 
say thatit is now beyond a doubt that the words “ papas Antimio sf 
refer to a fester-father of the name of Antimio, and to call 
attention to the temperate and cautious manner in which 
Dr. M‘Caul weighs the extent of Maitland’s mistake, for which 
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De Rossi could not find too severe a censure, Maitland’s refer- 
ence, he observes, was aang to the use of “sedere” for “to 
hold a bishopric ”—a use, as M‘Caul shows, extended even toa 
resbyter’s office in Christian epigraphy. On the inference 
m this epitaph that the charitable act of adoption in early 
Christian times is proved by such inscriptions by “alumni” to 
their “ foster-parents,” or “pap,” our author manifests much in- 
credulity. ‘“Ofall the dated Christian epitaphs of Rome, in 
number between 1,300 and 1,400, I have not noticed one of an 
alumnus, and this is the only example of a memorial to a foster- 
nt.” 
Put perhaps Dr. M‘Caul’s happiest suggestion is in the case of 
Ep. 87, which has been made as undecipherable as possible b 
the unskilful stone-cutter. It begins with the words “PUE 
NATUS AQ,” and the fifth line runs “Jn uvit viii Idus Madias 
ie.Maias).” Inluxit, inussit, induxit (albas, sc.), all but the first 
allusive to Baptism, have been suggested by would-be inter- 
preters; but there is nothing so probable as De Rossi’s suggestion 
“In vixit,” in the sense “ vixit in viii Idus Maias,” he. lived 
only for one day, May the 8th. The only objection to this, 
says Dr. M‘Caul, is that it does not supply the letter in the 
lace left vacant by the stone-cutter, between “n” and “v.” The 
Doctor's ingenious suggestion is best given in his own words :— 
“ Can it be that this vacant space was intended for the monogram 
from the letters AQ incorporated with it, as they often were, and 
that this a been omitted, either from the ignorance or in- 
advertence of the workman, AQ were cut in the corner, but yet 
should be read between ‘In’ and ‘ vixit,’ scil. ‘in AQ vixit,’ 
ie. ‘in Deo or Christo vixit,’ in the sense ‘ lived in God,’ ‘died’ ” ? 
To appreciate this suggestion thoroughly the reader ought to see 
the epitaphs as given in capital letters (p.54). To this end he 
should get the book, and, if he has any desire to attain sensible 
views on epigraphic questions, he could not do a better thing. 


A BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURER.* 


\7R.SARGANT introduces himself to our notice with a 
iV modesty which ought to disarm malevolent critics. If, he 
says, he should have no readers, he will console himself with the 
reflection that his labour, though useless to the world, may be 
profitable to himself, by “diverting his mind from the excessive 
study of ledgers and prices current, of wages and tariffs and 
Trade-Unions.” He appears, however, to be of opinion that his 
reflections ought to derive a certain value, if not from his personal 
merits, at least from the illustration which they should afford of 
the peculiarites of the class which he represents. He only claims 
for himself, he tells us, a “ certain sobriety of mind resulting from 
long acquaintance with men and with every-day affairs.” Manu- 
facturers, however, as he most undeniably says, are a highly 
important element in English society. Whatever their merits 
or shortcomings, we should be a very different people without 
them; and but for the wealth which their labours supplied, 
“the Peninsular campaigns and the crowning battle of Waterloo 
had been impossible.” It scarcely needs this apology to prove to 
us that it is worth while knowing what our manufacturers are 
like, mentally and morally. They have contributed more im- 
rtant results to our national prosperity than even the “ crowning 
ttle of Waterloo.” If we may treat them at times to more or 
less -humoured ridicule, we are perfectly sensible that we 
could not get on without them; and we do not quite see the 
necessity of the apologetic tone with which Mr. Sargant appears 
to defend his existence and his calling. We should never have 
thought of objecting to either; but as he is good enough to offer 
himself to us as a kind of specimen for critical analysis, we will 
endeayour to point out his peculiarities as impartially as may be. 


The naturalist has, as a general rule, to hunt down the animals | 


which it is his duty to classify, and has a good deal of trouble 
from the care with which they conceal their habits from inqui- 
sitive eyes. It would be exceedingly gratifying to find a creature 
which should come boldly forwards without false shame or con- 
celt, and say in effect, Here Iam; look at me all over; see what I 
can do, what sort of intellect 1 possess, and what are my charac- 
teristic propensities; and the only favour which I beg in return is, 
that I should be accurately described. This, however, is pretty 
much the position which Mr. Sargant takes up in regard to his 
Teviewers. We feel the responsibility whilst we accept the duty ; 
and we admit that it will be our fault if we do not, so far as he 
has yet had time to provide us with materials (for we have only 
the first volume of a collection of essays), give an accurate account 
of that useful, if not specially rare or beautiful, creature—the 
Birmingham Manufacturer. 

Mr. argant, we may say in the first place, is so far exceptional 
that he is already an author of some experience. Of two former 
works announced on his title-page, An Apology for Sinking Funds, 
which we have not seen, has a rather unpromising title. The 


_ other, called Social Innovators, is an attack from the good steady- 


Le political economy point of view upon Fourier, St. Simon, 
Lonis Blanc, and others, derived in great part from M. Rey- 

aud’s Socialistes Modernes. In this volume one essay is devoted 
to the Irish Land question, and another to what he calls “ limited 
democracy.” From the general line of argument in these writings 
we may at once define Mr. Sargant’s place as a political and social 
theorist. He is not exactly a member of the Suidhertee school, 


van? of a Birmingham Manufacturer. By William Lucas Sargant. 
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for he has a notion that its leaders are rather dangerous and of 
rather limited cultivation ; but on the whole he derives his ideas 
from the same sources, and, if not exactly of the Bright spe- 
cies, may safely be said to belong to the same genus, He is 
obviously a sturdy Benthamite; he believes very heartily in the 
law of supply and demand, and is a political economist of the 
strictest sect, though he has a little crotchet or two of his own, 
especially, it would seem, one about sinking funds; he is aware 
that some “ highsniffing” persons would him a Philistine or 
an épicier, or give him other delicate nicknames expressive of their 
serene contempt, but he is not going to be put out of his beliefs b 
any such dandified invective. He will stick to his guns, an 
swear by local self-government and the evils of centralization. 
He has a very decided respect for a ves and a common 
councilman, and we feel convinced that on provocation he would 
be ready to talk about the British Constitution and that great 
palladium of our liberties, trial by jury. We have already 
quoted his reference to the “crowning victory,” references to 
which must be getting rather stale even in Birmingham, and he 
grows very eloquent about the charge of the Six Hundred, and 
the behaviour of Englishmen in the Indian mutiny. We do not 
care to conceal that we have a sneaking fellow-feeling for a 
man who still ventures to “ glory in the name of Briton,” but 
we fear that he rates the foreigner rather too much after the old 
standard. There is a very strong flavour of the old John Bull 
about him, with a belief in roast beef and plum-pudding, and a 
neral impression that foreign nations, when all is said and 
one, are benighted slaves, with a strong pany to Popery, 
and very erroneous notions about farming. He extends his charity, 
however, so far as to take in our American cousins; not so much, 
it would seem, that he would consider them as seriously com- 
parable to ourselves, but because a certain proclivity in that 


| direction is a necessary part of the genuine manufacturer's creed. 


So far Mr. Sargant is one of a large class which has its value in 
spite of the limitation of its views. If it does not soar to very great 
heights, it has a firm pon iad two or tliree important truths ; and if 
its insight into all the problems of this world is not very profound, 
it manages to blunder forward after a dogged fashion of its own. 
Mr. Sargant, however, is not to be taken for one of the thick-and- 
thin unintelligent supporters of the school. He is aware, as we 
have remarked, that there are scoflers abroad who would call him 
a Philistine; he admits that there are limits even to the doctrine 
of laissez faire; he is conscious that there are loftier subjects of 
thought than the prices of cotton and hardware, and he has in- 
tellectual interests beyond those of his business. Therefore, 
when he sets himself to defend his own class, his remarks 
deserve more attention than if he were absorbed in the narrow 
— of which it, like other classes, has a sufficient share. 

n an essay called “Characteristics of Manufacturers,” he sets 
forth their claims to respect. He argues at some length as to 
the superiority of Manchester and Birmingham to Liverpool—a 
point of such delicacy that we gladly avoid expressing an opinion 
on it; but he next turns upon us unfortunate Cockneys, and we 
must humbly confess that he makes some hard hits. Who, he 
says, first advocated the repeal of the Corn-laws, Manchester 
men or Cockneys? Who succeeded in making co-operation into a 

ractical success, Christian socialists or Rochdale operatives? 
hich has been increasing fastest in the last century, London or 
the great provincial towns? London, it is true, is “ the focus of 
literature and journalism,” but is it true, as the Chamberlain of 
the City has rashly boasted, that in “activity, intelligence, and 
every business quality, the Londoner is ahead of his provincial 
brethren ”? Mr. Sargant will never ridicule the Lord Mayor, 
whom he admits without a sneer to be one of the glories of 
England ; but how about the chaotic mass of parishes without a 
mayor to bless themselves with which go to make up this wilder- 
ness of houses? What have we got to say in defence of the 
Thames, with all the abominations still poured into it? Think of 
our wretched water supply as compared with that of Glasgow, 
Birmingham, or Sheffield. J,ook again at our gas, for which we 
pay 4s. 6d. where the happy native of Birmingham pays only half 
acrown. Think of the cabs; consider the administration of the 
Poor-laws; and ask what use is made of our great educational 
charities. Would it not be better, when we remember these things, 
to hide our diminished heads, instead of adopting a foolish swagger, 
and believing, as Mr. Sargant says a commercial Cockney believes, 
that when a man calls himself a Londoner there is no more to be 
said? We fear that some of our fellow-citizens have been making 
themselves disagreeable in the country ; and we beg to assure Mr. 
Sargant that we, at least, are fully sensible of the follies and 
shortcomings to be found in the government of this city, and 
will endeavour, when occasion serves, to do our duty in exposing 
them. We might be inclined to make a feeble retort by talking 
about commercial immorality and deceitful practices in trade ; but, 
besides that London can claim no exemption from the worst of 
such practices, we are glad to hear, on Mr. Sargant’s authority, 
that these accusations are grossly e rated. We are quite 
as good, he thinks, as our forefathers, and better than most 
foreigners. The misdeeds in question are, he assures us, 
“confined to certain classes, who at times make a great noise 
in the world, and therefore divert public attention from the 
steady current of every-day affairs, carried on for the most part 
with undeviating honesty.” May it prove to be true! and may 
we find that he does not colour too highly when he paints the 
average manufacturer as intelligent, though rather narrow; free 
from pride of purse; temperate and domestic; inelegant but 
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unostentatious; puritanical and hostile to priestly rule, but free 
from intolerance; radical, but neither extreme nor bitter; loyal, 
but jealous of his liberty; and, in short, “sturdy, self-reliant, 
industrious, enterprising, greedy of success, patriotic, a lover of 
eace, but a greater lover of the honour of his country.” One 
‘Tittle shade we must reluctantly add to this glowing picture. Mr. 
‘Sargant has a little outburst of indignation against that wicked 
‘body, the Commission on Middle-class Education. He is angry be- 
cause the Commissioners’ inquiries were conducted in private ; and 
says that their blue-book contains assertions of “so offensive a nature 
\as to be almost, if not actually, libellous.” Amongst other remarks 
jthey have complained that the manufacturing classes do not care 
for education—a remark, by the way, which they never confined 
specially to manufacturers. They have urged that boys are taken 
away from school at too early anage. Now, says Mr. Sargant, edu- 
cation is highly valued ; but he will give a conclusive justification. 
“ Men of business,” he tells us, “ believe that after fifteen, perhaps 
‘after fourteen, boys are unwilling to begin the intellectual drudgery 
necessary in the lower grades.” “ Would any wise father,” he 
asks, “sacrifice his son’s prospect of earning a maintenance, in 
order to perfect his school attainments? It is the business of the 
schoolmaster to grumble ; it is the business of the father to let 
‘him grumble.” We would add that it is the business of a Royal 
\Commission to help the grumbling, and to convince men of business 
that education on a reasonable system is of more value than they 
imagine. So long as it is regarded as a luxury, boys may be 
unsuited by it for practical life; but any one who has read the 
‘Report of the Commissioners will see that Mr. Sargant really 
‘confirms their assertions when he fancies himself to be answering 
‘them, and shows how far the manufacturing classes still are from 
a due appreciation of the real value of education. We are of 
course far from saying that they are further than other classes. 
Such is a picture of a Birmingham Manufacturer drawn by him- 
self; and, in spite of certain absurdities, it is on the whole 
creditable enough to make us earnestly wish that Mr. Sargant 
‘was only an average specimen of his class. "We must add, in fair- 
ness to him, that we have given an inadequate notion of his book 
if we have made it appear that this is all which it contains. On 
the contrary, a great deal of good sense is to be found in the essa: 
on Irish Land-laws ; and the essay on “ Limited Democracy,” thoug 
not of the most enlightened kind, is respectable in its way. That 
either of them will produce much effect on the public mind is not 
very probable; but they are at least creditable to Mr. Sargant’s 
‘desire to get beyond the four walls of his counting-house. 
_ We must just notice one odd remark in the essay on Sir Samuel 
‘Bentham, which concludes the volume. Speaking of a lady whom 
Sir Samuel met in 1815, Mr. Sargant goes out of his way to 
observe in a note that he does not know whether this was Vol- 
taire’s Madame de Chatelet. As Madame de Chatelet died in 
1749, and would therefore have been in the 66th year of her ghost- 
hood at the time in question, he might have known very easily. 
For the most part he speaks like a man familiar with French lite- 
rature ; but this is a very singular slip, 


VERONIQUE.* 


WE do not know that Véronique is a whit worse than the 
: ordinary novel of its day. In fact those numerous and 
respectable readers who would yawn over Defoe or Fielding, and 
‘who cannot any longer enjoy Sir Walter Scott, may perhaps find 
‘that Mrs. Church (Florence Marryat) will help them as well as 
another to get through a hot summer afternoon or a long winter 
evening. We have long stood amazed at the flood of novels that 
jcomes pouring forth year by year. A man must be a pretty 
‘steady reader who has once gone through the works of the half- 
‘dozen great novelists of whom our language can boast; and when 
he has once gone through them he must be blessed (or cursed) 
with a wonderful memory if he cannot with equal pleasure go 
through them all again. We might have imagined, therefore, that 
as we are already provided with as many good stories as we 
can read, the novel-writer’s trade would have come to an end. 
Each age, however, seems to require that the mirror should be 
held up to itself, and that its own peculiar virtues, vices, or follies 
should be imaged. He who can with the greatest skill represent 
‘to us the peculiar habits of our own time is generally rated 
much more highly than even the greatest writer who has de- 
scribed human nature in general. In all probability Charlotte 
Bronté, in her accurate dissection of a governess’s heart, has at 
resent ten times as many readers as he who was “ the prose 
omer of Human Nature.” It is a question, however, whether 
Villette, clever though it is, will be read by the next generation; 
whereas Tom Jones, as we know on high authority, will outlive 
“the palace of the Escurial and the imperial eagle of Austria.” 
While we can, therefore, easily understand how it happens 
that those authors of the present age who are really clever 
find many more readers than the greatest writers of a past 
age, we are nevertheless, as we said before, fairly perplexed at 
the vast issue of third or fourth-rate novels. The number of 
passably good stories—stories that one can read through without 
skipping more than one page in four—must be already so great 
that at first sight one would have thought it hopeless for a new 
one to find any sale. We find we are mistaken, however. As the 


* * Véronique. A Romance. By Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church), 
Author of “Love's Conflict,” “Nelly Brooke,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley, 1869. 


public apparently likes a novel simply because it is new, we must 
give some space in our columns to the criticism of works which 
have nothing to recommend them but their novelty. We have 
already said that Véronique is not at all beneath the novels which 
are turned out, as we are told, at the rate of some two or three 
a day. Indeed it deserves considerable praise for its negative 
qualities. It is not philosophical ; in fact, it does not contain a 
single sentence which is intrinsically incomprehensible, though, as 
it is about India, there are of course a great many words in inverted 
commas which convey no meaning to our minds, but which perhaps 
therefore give only the more vivid picture of an Oriental 4 scene, 
Moreover, it does not meddle with the peculiar province of the 
Social Science Association, by giving a great deal of very dull 
writing in the attempt to reform some modern abuse. We 
are so used to find the plot of a novel nowadays adorned with 
what appear to be articles cut out of the Morning Star, that we 
think considerable praise is due to Mrs, Church for so steadily 
resisting the temptation, which she evidently felt, of mixing up 
with her story the grievances which attach to the natives of Indie 
on account of their colour. We were at first, we must confess, 
considerably alarmed by the descriptions of scenery when we 
came across such passages as the following :— 

The vision of a lofty ghaut with tropical vegetation clinging about its 
steep and rugged sides, up which the straining oxen labour painfully, stop- 
ping to breathe at every twenty paces, little recking the while that their 
cloven feet are trampling down a bed of flowers, which conVeys no idea of 
rest or beauty to their wearied senses, 

We were let off, however, more easily than we had any right to 
expect, and found as few descriptions of scenery as a modem 
writer can with decency give. Our authoress also, in a somewhat 
curious preface, defends herself by anticipation against the charge 
of sensationalism. We really think that she has given hemelf 
trouble in vain; for, with the exception of kicks from two h 

and of a tiger or two early in the book, nothing occurs of a thrill- 
ing nature till the last chapter, when the hero and heroine get 
drowned in each other’s arms. The defence, however, made by 
Mrs, Church against the supposed charge of sensationalism does 
not seem to us very successtul. She says, “ Should I be accused 
of distorting nature in order to give birth to a ‘ monstrosity of 
fiction,’ my answer is, that the most unlikely scenes depicted here, 
the adventures on the Neilgherry Hills and the wreck in the 
Chinese seas, have happened, and are drawn from life.”” We cannot, 
of course, expect a lady to be familiar with Horace, otherwise she 
ought to have known that “a monstrosity of fiction” can be produced 
by the most natural objects if only they are unnaturally joined to- 
gether. A gentleman has before now got a kick in his face froma 
horse, and so has a lady ; but it is, to say the least, a curious coin- 
cidence that the hero should, by a strange chance, get his kick early 
in the first book, in the presence of the heroine, and that the heroine 
should, by a much stranger chance, get her kick at the close of the 
third book, in the presence of the hero; that the first kick should 
lead to their engagement, and the last kick to their reconciliation. 
In the old days it was a Deus ex machiné who was called in to 
loosen the knot; in these realistic times we dare say that a horse 
answers quite as well. The wreck in the Chinese seas, however, 
has actually happened, as we have it on Mrs. Church’s authority. 
We think it scarcely probable, however, that when the steamer 
was fixed on the rocks the captain waited four or five days before he 
sent (and then only on the suggestion of the passengers) a boat to 
Hongkong for assistance. We think it still less likely that, of the 
crew of five sent in the boat on a voyage of 200 miles, one was & 
Captain in the Rifle Brigade and another a young missionary, 
both altogether unused to the sea. As not a single sailor had 
been lost, we should have thought that the captain would 
scarcely have applied to the Army and the Church in his em- 
barrassment. e notice with pleasure, as at all events a real touch 
of nature, that the boat used on this occasion was the jolly-boat. 
We do not remember if it was after the loss of the jolly-boat that 
Robinson Crusoe was washed on to his desert island ; we feel sure, 
however, that since his time no story of a wreck has ever been 
told where this meritorious boat does not play the principal part. 

The story itself is not very uninteresting, and Véronique’s cha- 
racter is fairly well drawn, We could have wished, however, that 
Mrs. Church had confined herself to two volumes, Should Véro- 
nique be so fortunate as to see a second edition, we would suggest 
that the vulgar and dull story of a corpse carried home in a of 
spirits by a disconsolate widow should be cut out, together with 
the whole of the hunting stories. As we read the dreary narratives 
of the sporting adventures in the Neilgherry Hills, we think that 

Mrs. Church shows more filial affection than artistic taste in fol- 
lowing her father in one of his worst peculiarities. | Who is there 
who has read Captain Marryat’s Peter Simple or his Masterman 
Ready but must remember with Te t the long yarns that were 
spun after an extra glass of grog had been drunk, and the quid of 
tobacco properly adjusted, or the still more insufferable but propet 
talk between Old Ready and Mr. Seagrave? Stupid as these yarns 
were, at all events Captain Marryat was telling what he knew 
something about; whereas Mrs. Church’s hunting stories are at 
least twice-told tales, for it is clear that she herself is reaps | Te- 
peating that which least of all bears repetition—the of 
sportsmen. Mrs. Church, too, should keep herself to the sen- 
timental business, in which her strength lies, and not aim at 
humour. We are told that at a certain tea on the Neilgherry 
Hills “Captain Romer made himself so facetious that David and 
the priest were soon laughing as heartily as Romilly had done 
before them.” When we find, however, that his facetiousness 
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Erskine Romilly was the third son of the Earl of Bournemouth, 
and his title died with him,” and that he was “ an Irish lord.’’ 
How the third son of an English earl should be an Irish lord, and 
how, if an Irish lord, he could hold a title that did not descend 
to his son, we are at a loss to understand. However, our ac- 
intance with the aristocracy is, we find, not accurate; and 
bmn we are gratified to learn that in “ Eaton Square, S.W.,” 
coffee was served in a domestic manner on the side table,” yet 
we cannot, we regret to say, detect amidst such patriarchal sim- 
icity that regard for a dead father which we thought was, if 
not felt, at least always shown, Captain Romilly, hurrying home 
from India on hearing of his father’s illness, finds that he is too 
late, as his “ father has been buried a fortnight beforehand.” He 
dines on the day of his arrival with his eldest brother at the 
family mansion, and meets, evidently invited as a suitable addition 
to the family party of mourners, that “ time-hardened flirt” Lady 
Rose Sellon. She at once brings all her powers to bear, and sings 
away German love songs at him till she has half won him. We 
fear that not only in Denmark but even in Eaton Square “ the 
funeral baked meats ” might “coldly furnish forth the marriage 
tables.” 

Should Mrs. Church once be so fortunate as to find out what 
she can describe and what she cannot, she might write a very fair 
story. Even as it is, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Véronique is quite as good a story as a large class of novel-readers 
deserves to get. In fact we should not be surprised if it is the best 
story that has been written this week, if not this month. Let us 
beg of her, however, not to end another romance by drowning the 

nitent lover, and the saint-like wife who needed no repentance, 
ineach other’s arms, George Eliot has already used the water as 
the appropriate means of winding up a plot when there are two 
peogle left alive who by the strict requirements of art ought to be 

ead. If authors go on in this way, it will be high time for the 
Royal Humane Society to interfere. Ifwe ourselves had had any 
voice in the last act of the story we should have been inclined 
to invert the whole affair. As the story now stands, the wife, 
who is in everybody’s way, is alone saved in the boat after the 
wreck of the steamer, while her husband and his first love go 
down to the bottom together. As some one must be drowned we 
should have preferred to have seen the wife, our old friend “the 
time-hardened flirt,” meet her end in the Chinese seas, when the 
hero and heroine could have gone through a second and a more 
regular marriage. It would have been a little difficult no doubt 
to\arrange that the wife should get drowned without suspicion 
falling upon her husband and his first love of their having, at all 
events, stood by without interfering with the sad calamity. Still, 
43 two horses were left on board, and the kicks of these useful 
animals had twice helped the story at an important point, we 
think that once again their aid might have been invoked, and that 
ftom their heels should have come the blow which should send 
lady Rose Romilly into the sea, and restore Véronique to her 
Tepentant lover, 


LETTERS OF MADAME DE VILLARS.* 


OME years ago a manuscript copy of Les Mémoires de la Cour 
@Espagne, 1678-1682, by the Marquis de Villars, father 

of the celebrated Marshal and French Ambassador to the 
Catholie King, chanced to fall into the hands of Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell. That distinguished Spanish scholar had it 
published in London, and M. Sainte-Beuve made it the text of 
one of his Nouveaux Lundis. In doing so he referred naturally 
to some ao letters by Madame de Villars, who had 
remained at Madrid with her husband during the greater part of 
mission, M, Sainte-Beuve suggested that, with the Voyage 
@Espagne of Madame d’Aunoy, these ought to furnish the 
materials of a fresh, original, and amusing volume, On this hint 
I. Alfred de Courtois has written, and we may fairly congratulate 
im on his execution of the task. He may regard it as a singular 
piece of good fortune that no one had anticipated him in it, for 
the ground he breaks is tempting and nearly virgin. To be sure, 
these letters of the wife not unfrequently repeat what is to be 
d in the Mémoires of the husband, which, by the way, where 

ere Were many temptations to embellish and slight risk of being 
Contradicted, we may assume as strong evidence of the trust- 
Worthiness of both. But, as a rule, Madame de Villars almost 
* Lettres de Madame de Villars & Madame de Coulanges (1679-1681). 
is. 


Nouvelle édition, i 
Paris: ll Avec Introduction et Notes par Altred de Courto 


ostentatiously avoids politics, and confines herself to society and 
manners. She writes as a woman best can of a thousand thi 
which were trifles to the diplomatists of the day, but which, as Dr. 
Johnson and Lord Monboddo agreed, make the permanent and 
popular interest of history. In her description of the habits 
of a country nearly as much behind the France of Louis XIV. 
as that was behind the French Empire of to-day, and of the 
personages of a Court removed beyond the impertinences 
and intrusion of chroniclers, there are necessarily an infinity of 
allusions that would be obscure or unintelligible if they went 
unillustrated. This accounts for M. de Courtois having swelled 
thirty-seven letters, none of them very long, and some of them 
very short, into a goodly volume. He preludes them with a long 
introduction, which places us au fait of the political situation in 
the early days of Charles II, and he appends ample notes 
on Court ceremonies, costumes, characters, &c. The first might 
possibly have been slightly retrenched ; but, on the other hand, we 
should have found no fault had these very copious notes been 
amplified and multiplied. i 
Most people, after reading the letters, will subscribe to the 
opinion of Saint Simon which M. de Courtois has prefixed to his: 
title-page—“ Madame de Villars mérite bien qu’on la fasse con- 
noitre.” If they often fascinate more by the matter than by, 
the manner, that is perhaps owing to the fate that sent her 
where there was so very much worth relating. She says herself, 
in turning one of those compliments with which she was so free, 
and excusing herself to her correspondent for an unusually lengthy 
letter, “ Je n’aime point du tout a écrire.” We must very frankly 
say we cannot believe her; at least she is contradicted by every 
page, if not every line, she writes. Her letters are the uncon- 
strained composition of one who naturally turns to her pen for 
consolation and distraction, and is carried forward by the sheer 
pleasure of her work. Occasionally we come on s that 
remind us of Madame de Sévigné herself. Grumbling for the 
hundredth time at Spain and the Spaniards, and the life she passes 
among them, she says, “ Pour m’en remettre, j’use du charmant 
reméde de songer que je ne suis rien moins que jeune, que la mort 
approche, et qu’il est meilleur = nous trouve dénués de tout 
ce qui compose les plaisirs de la vie.” She winds up another 
diatribe with the observation, that to pass some time in a country 
like Spain must act as a speedy cure for any desire to build castles 
in it forthe future. Madame de Sévigné paid her the high compli- 
ment of keeping up a close interchange of letters, and of sho 
herself jealous to vindictiveness when Madame de Villars 
neglected her for Madame de Coulanges. That lady, known 
familiarly enough to all readers of Madame de Sévigné, was the 
cousin of Louvois and the friend of Madame de Maintenon. We 
have no doubt whatever that M. de Courtois surmises justly 
when he suggests that the letters were intended for other eyes 
than those of the person to whom they were addressed. Once or 
twice, indeed, their writer hints nearly as much, and, among other 
things, the affectation with which she disavows all interference in 
Court intrigues is almost prophetic of the farce by which her 
husband was to be recalled on that very pretext—a farce of which 
both the ambassador and his wife seem to have been at first the 


du 

Sedeene de Villars’ first letters date from the arrival in Spain of 
the unlucky French princess who had been selected according to tra- 
ditional custom as the victim to be sacrificed in celebration of a 
and in pledge of France’s renewed amity with Spain, The life of the 
ambassadress was unenviable enough, but in a manner she was her 
own mistress, while the Queen was far more of a slave to the 
galling Court etiquette than any woman of her Court, without 
having enjoyed the advantage of a preparatory Spanish training. 
The King seems to have loved her fondly after his fashion, 
but even he could do little to help her. ‘There was a code of 


‘laws rigid as those of the Medes, and its slightest infraction 


would have awakened scandal with its thousand tongues, if it 
had not given the last fatal shock to the tottering monarchy. 
There was a camerera mayor, or first lady of honour—then 
the Duchess of Terranova—appointed to administer these rules, 
and she governed Her Majesty like a charity-school girl. 
It was deemed a rash and perilous stretch of the prerogative 
when the King at last was prevailed on to cashier this lady 
for another. ‘the wretched Queen was ordered imperatively to 
bed at half-past eight—doubtless she found the day long enough.; 
She was forbidden to mount on horseback, and at first was denied 
even an outlook on the courts of the palace from her windows. 
When she went out for an airing in her carriage, nothing, as 
Madame de Villars remarks, could be more melancholy. Fora lady 
to show herself in the city with her coach-windows down was to 
compromise her reputation at once; and here, as in other thin 

the Queen was even more hardly treated than her subjects. For 
the Spain of Charles IL. was punctilious in asserting its absolute 
identity with the Spain of Charles V., and while an Elector of 
Brandenburg was paying himself his overdue debts by capturing 
Spanish galleons under the guns of Ostend, the Court carriages 
were built scrupulously on the models of a century and a-half 
before. Glass for the windows had come into fashion even in the 
Peninsula, but the Court coaches were closed with wooden 
pannels or thick curtains. The Queen was an indifferent Spanish 
scholar, and to make things more cheerful for her, all her French 
attendants were dismissed with the exception of one ancient 
domestic. As Madame de Villars observes, “pour des plaisirs, 
elle n’en voit aucuns & espérer dans cette cour,” nor did Her 


Majesty find much distraction in the books of religion that were 


eonsists in calling eggs “ hoofs,” and in saying “ Let’ weil — , - : 
¥00, Mam’sell,” we might certainly have felt 40 
our authoress of . distorting nature,” representing, as she doe 
a clever Jesuit priest, and the grandson of the Karl of 
mouth, laughing at such folly. We remember, however, “that the 
most unlikely scenes depicted here, the adventures on the 
Neilgherry Hills, &c., have happened,” and we suppose, therefore 
that such facetiousness passes for humour in etiees India. 
Miss Edgeworth, we remember, whenever one of her characters 
says anything that is supposed to be unusually funny or ridiculous 
always spoils it by a footnote, in which she states that this is a 
fact. Mrs. Church does not, indeed, give us the footnote ; perhaps | 
however, her preface is meant to embrace all such 
the way, We are much perplexed with the exact position came 
the aristocracy of this earl’s grandson, “ Captain the Honourable 
Gordon Romilly, youngest son of Lord Erskine Romilly ; grand 
to the Earl of Bournemouth.” We learn further on AA “ Lord | 
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‘pressed on her. As Providence tempers the wind to the shorn 


amb, fortunately she had been blessed with a fine appetite, and 
luckily the etiquette at Madrid, the reverse of that in Sancho 
Panza’s government of Barataria, enjoined an ample number of 
meals. It was one of the rare points too on which she and her 
husband had sympathies in common, and four times a day saw 
them seated at table, and indulging freely. Madame de Villars’ 
letters are filled with assurances to her Parisian friend that the 
young Queen thrives on this liberal régime, although she ex- 
ressed grave fears that her growing embonpoint might sooner or 
ater compromise her graceful figure. 


| The bull-fights of those days were very different ny from 


the circus shows of ours, and the old Spanish chivalry still lingered 
in the ring. Instead of hired picadors, mounted on miserable 
screws, there was a succession of single combats between the bull 
and the gallants of the Court. No one who could not prove his 
noble birth was permitted to mount on horseback at all. Madame 
de Villars had the opportunity of witnessing an entertainment that 
confessedly outshone any of those in several preceding reigns. Six 


sons of the first families in Spain were the toreadores :— 


J’eus une émotion et un si violent battement de cour, que je crus n’y 


‘pouvoir résister, et je me levois pour m’dter de dessus le balcon ou j’¢tois, si 


. de Villars ne m’eiit dit que pour rien du monde il ne filloit faire cette 
faute, C’est une terrible beauté que cette féte. 


Madame d’Aunoy, in her Spanish Journey, indulges in fuller 
details than Madame de Villars. Punctilious Spanish honour 
caricatured itself in prescribing the rules of the ring. The com- 
batants charged with the lance, and were strictly forbidden to 
draw the sword till the bull had insulted them—that is to say, 
‘caused them to drop lance, cloak, or hat, or injured man or horse. 
Then they were obliged to charge him straightway, and to attack 
on foot if the horse refused. In a combat so conducted we 
can understand the tragic end of the eight Moorish lords in the 
old ballad. 
splendid bull-fight, so it was her fate to be in Madrid during 
a superb auto-da-fé. The bigot King, desiring to give a striking 
= of his attachment to the Church and devotion to the Holy 
flice, had expressed to the Chief Inquisitor the high gratification 
it would give him to assist at an incremation of heretics. 
There he sat from early morning to half-past nine o'clock at night, 
actually neglecting his meals, and only withdrawing at last on the 
solemn assurance of his confessor that he might go in all safety of 
conscience. One hundred and twenty condemned persons, chiefly 
Jews, figured in this horrible scene, eighteen of whom—six of 
them women—were burned alive. Madlle. de Villars writes :— 

Je n’ai pas eu le courage d’assister & cette horrible exécution de Juifs. Ce 
fut un affreux spectacle selon ce que j’en ai entendu dire ; mais pour la séance 
de jugement, il fallut bien y étre & moins de bonnes attestations de medecins 
d@étre & ’extrémité: car autrement on efit passé pour hérétique. On trouva 
méme trés-mauvais que je ne parusse pas me divertir tout-a-fait de ce qui se 
passoit, 

We find that each fresh fragment of unedited contemporary 
history, as it appears, does its part towards dwarfing “ the Great 
King” by bringing out some paltry or unfavourable trait in his 
character. These letters are no exception; and they exhibit him, 
while lavishing millions on foreign wars, on the sand beds of 
Versailles and Marly, and the glitter of his Court, consistently 

arsimonious to trusted ministers and favourites. Neither the 
arquis de Villars nor his wife appear to have been of extra- 
vagant habits, and for the best of reasons. Having no private 
fortune, they had no means of on in them. De Viliars 
had been despatched to Madrid on a very delicate service ; it was 
a capital where there was an infinity of pomp and ceremony, and 
men were very likely to be judged by the outward show they made. 
Yet his treatment and appointments remind one of those of an 
envoy of the frugal Frederick the Great, and his wife is con- 
tinually bemoaning to her friend the straits to which they are re- 
duced. Time after time she repeats that, owing to the frightful 
depreciation of the Spanish currency, the 12,000 crowns sent by the 
King melt down to 5,500 in realizing, while their house-rent 
alone swallows 9,000 francs. “ Voyez ce qui reste pour toutes sortes 
d'autres dépenses,” she exclaims piteously. Indeed so low were 
they reduced that her husband, who had continued to be her lover, 
would have parted from her and sent her home to France, that 
he might live cheaper ex gargon, could he have only mustered the 
needful money for her travelling expenses, It is amusing to hear 
the poor Marchioness assure her friend that the subject which must 
have occupied all her thoughts is only mentioned as a bit of inci- 
dental gossip, affecting to entreat her to attach no importance to it. 
Unless for the relief of pouring out her griefs in a friendly bosom, 
she might have saved herself her pains, for they seem to have 
brought the ambassador no increase of pay. 

Perhaps, next to the Queen of Spain, Madame la Connétable de 
Colonna figures most prominently in the letters, and we get some 
interesting glimpses of her during perhaps the two most eventful 
years of her life. She was that Marie Mancini who had come so 
near to filling even a larger space in the life and times of Louis XIV. 
than she actually did. Did Madame de Villars address herself to 
the interest which His Majesty might be supposed to take in his 
old acquaintance, when she reverts so frequently to the troubles 
of that unhappy lady? She had married the hereditary Constable 
of Naples, who was then Viceroy of Aragon. When Madame de 
Villars writes of her shrinking from her husband who strove to 
reclaim her, and fearing a vengeance aT Italienne, as M. de Courtois 
observes, she was beginning the dismal Odyssey which led her 
through the prisons and conyents of Spain. These letters, in short, 


As Madame de Villars had seen an exceptionally | 


full of lively gossip, contain poe meg | desultory sketches of; 
Spanish society, and M. de Courtois by his setting of notes and’ 
illustrations has added greatly to their value without detracting 
from their sparkle. ; 
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USTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including, “ROSSINI,” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI,” &e.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from Ten till Dusk.—Admission, ls. 


EK LIJAH WALTON’S DRAWINGS and PAINTINGS, 
ALPINE and EASTERN, on VIEW at the Pall Mall Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. 


TuHompPsoy’s), from Ten to Six 


LD BOND STREET GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIBI- 

TION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER COLOUR,—The Days for taking in —— 
will be the 15th and 16th of October next.—Further particulars can be obtained from 
Secretary, at the Gallery, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 
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The Countess of Tankerville. Mrs. Bruce. 
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The Hon. Mrs. F. Byng. Mrs, Lyon Playfair. 

The Hon, Mrs. C. Grey. Mrs. Granville Kyder. 

Lady Northeote. Mrs. Hugh Smith. 


Lady Sandford. Mrs. Thring. 

A COURSE of LECTURES on the ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL SCIENCE, will b 
delivered, by permission of the Lord President of the Council, at the South Kensington tory 
by Professors HUXLEY, GUTHRIE, and OLIVER, Fee £2 2s. for about hoat 
Lectures, which will begin on Tuesday, November 9, 11 A.M.,and be continued at the 
on every succeeding Friday and Tuesday. 

The proposed Course of elementary instruction in Physical Science for W comne is doe a jon to 
give a connected view of the simple phenomena of Nature, and thus serve as an n ently cott- 
subsequent discipline in particular branches of Science. Such a course will by 
sist of three parts. ‘Ihe first (Physiography) will serve as an introduction to the o noth events 
furnishing a description and a rudimentary analysis of those obvious natural _ the 
which treated of under the head of Elementary Geography. of 
part (corresponding with Elementary Physies and Chemistry) wil be devoted to on The third 
the nature and relations of the diflerent torms of Force under their simplest asperr phological) 
art (Biology) will illustrate the phenomena of Life (whether Physiologica o etweea tenand 
y the means of Elementary Botany. ‘Lhe first part of the Course will vecupy vated 
twelve Lectures, which Will be delivered by Prof. MuxL&y ; the second, between 
by Prof. GUTURIE ; the third, between ten and tifleen by 1 ns het +4 om to the Hon. 

Persons who may wish to attend these Lectures are requested to send their Names be 
and Rev. FRANCIS ByYNG, , South Kensington Museum, where Tickets can 
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.—KING’S COLLEGE LONDON EVENING 
CLASSES Dr. BURNEY YEO’S EVENING COURSE of ANIMAL PITYSIOLOGY 
commences on Wednesday next, October 13, at 8 P.M.—For Syllabus and further information 
toJ. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 


RovaL PDOYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Street.—Dr. FRANK- 


LAND, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of FO Ay Lacevnae on INORGANIC 


— — 


E® GyPr. —The NILE, SUEZ CANAL, SYRIA, &c. 

ELLERS desirous of seeing the Suez aes up the Nile or to 

Syria, >= CONTRACT in London for the Whole or Port of J Nile Boats and 

ragomans n don, and of Four ortiz: made = thus qvelding — in Egypt. 

T chops numerous applications early recom- 

Apply to the MANAGER, Buckingham Palace Egyptian 
Agency, 34 Nicholas Lane, 


CHEMISTRY, ‘on Monday next, October 11, at 10 A.a tinued on ig 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Monday, at the A. yes unre for the Course, £4. 
thee Pe cees will be delivered at the Royal College of Chemistry, Oxford Street. 

oti PERCY, F.R.S., will commence a COURSE of FIFTY LECCURES on METALLURGY 

next, li, at Half-past Eleven to be on each succeeding 

0 tay, Wednesday. ‘Thursday, and Monday, at e same hour.—Fee for the Course, £4. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


EDUCATION for WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS each of the annual value of £50, tenable for Three Years in one of the 

open to Women and to be awarded b; ‘Competitive Examination in June 1870, are 

bate to W ‘omen who desire to enter the Medical Profession. a tion can be obtained from 
Miss GARRETT, 20 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, London 


BRIGHTON —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Every endeavour is made 


to vender ¢ this be Hietst equal wi its long-existing repute. The Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been enlarged and improved.—Communications to “ ‘The MANAGER" will be 
promptly attended to. 

Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


(GRAND HOTEL, Pati under new Direction, new 


to 
GEORGE QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 
Sea-water Baths communicating with the Hotel. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH'S FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 1869. 
HE MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP in this SCHOOL 


is VACANT. Gentlemen whe are Graduates py One of the Universities in Great Britain 
or Ireland, and are desirous of becoming C d to send in their Applications 
and Testimonials or before ‘Saturday, the isth day of next. 
wi 
urther particulars may be obtained on application to me, 
J. W. WHATELEY, Secretary. 


Waterloo Street, Birmingham, September : 29, 1869. 


XING EDWARD THE SIXTH’s FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
puE GOVERNORS of this SCHOOL, being about to ELECT 


TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS (One in the Classical and One in the English Depart- 
ment), Gentlemen who have taken the Degree of B.A. at Oxford or Cambridge, and are desirous 
of becoming Candidates, are requested to send in their Applications and Testimonials t to me, on 
or before Saturday, the 13th day of November next. 
Orne § Salary will be sit 0 yesr, end will be increased to £200 at the end of Two Years, if the 
duties are satisfactorily disc! ped 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to me, 


_King Edward's School, September #9, 1869 
Tor, CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 


of Noblemen and Gentlemen, under the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., someti ~~ 
Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class 
Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 
Fees—under Fourteen, 150 Guineas; over Fourteen, 200 Guineas. 


“Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world is improved by a good Hotel in 
HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 


rtments blic Rooms; Table d’Hote ‘daily.—Address, 


MS.—The TION ERY COMPANY’S CATA- 


E and SPECIMENS of M RAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY. post 
free. BRIN ESI and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Street, 


Covent Garden, London. 
ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
DRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies En ngraved as os Goma, NOTE PAPER and 
EXYELOVES amped in Colour Relies, in the highest Style of 
CAK AT E clegnntty engraved, a vertine Cards printed, fur 4s. 6d. 
DINNER. Gaities of new Designs arranged, Printed and 


BAL PROGRAMME 
Stam with or in the latest F: 
STATIONERY of every Description, of we very best quality. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
A LUXURY.—The PATENT READING EASEL, for 
holding the Book, Lamp, and gg a any position while Reading in Bed, on the 


the Fireside in the Easy C hair. to Tnvalids and Students. Admirabl y 
r india. Drawi: omba? CARTER, 71 Great Portland Street, W. 


"AUTUMN TASTE; | FASHIONS for AUTUMN.— 


PUGHSTEAD, Torquay. — For more than Fifteen Years 
PUPILS have been successfully prepared for the Public Schools, Arey Civil Service, 
and Universities.—Apply to Rev. G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. Trin, Coll. Cam. 


FOLKESTONE. .—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of 7} Hwee College, Oxford 
late Princi igal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare FUSS for the Indian Ci vil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


ype seme COLLEGE.—An OXFORD B.A., Scholar of his 
College, and First Class Mods., prepares PUPILS for Matriculation and the ay gy om 

tions at Oxford ; and also for Class Moderations.—Address, 
Tutor, The College, Isle of Cumbrae, Greenock, N.B. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
jae uthor of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
Bai ———— for all departments of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort 


JSDIAN 1 TELEGRAPH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES. 


TES are specially prepared for these EXAMINATIONS at the HARTLEY 
institut Southampton.—Address, ‘The PRINCIPAL. 


ENGINEERING. — STUDENTS are prepared the 

HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for A... various branches of Civil 4 
neering, and for the Indian Public Works Departmen 
or without Articles of Apprenticeship.—Address, The PuixcrPaL. 


[DIAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT.—Mr. ASHTON, 
mene A. yd Wrangler) Camb., assisted by a First Class Oxford Classic, a Camb. Science 
Honour Man, &c., prepares CAN ,DIDATES for the above one ry Examinations. Out of 
Eighteen who woh qualified this year, Four were sent 4G Mr. ea Ww” lst, 3rd, 9th, 
i2th, to whom reference may be made. ot and 8 King Henry's 


Rev. the Provost; or to Assistan' 


[DIAN CIVIL SERV ICE, WOOLWICH or SANDHURST. 


Dr. HUGHES, who has pased over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES. Term 
pF September 15.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


MATHEMATICS. —A HIGH WRANGLER and UNIVER- 


SITY EXAMINER can receive another PUPIL preparing fo: , India, 


Messrs. JAY have just ved from Paris some beautifu: Art 
and Ingenuity, in a Variety of MANTL MANTLES, 8, diversiied in Sle, and Material as 
JAY'S. 

AUTUMN FASHIONS in MILLINERY.— 


Messrs. JAY have received an Importation of the —y in every 
Class and Design which the Authors and Patrons of F; have produced and 
accepted for the Current Season. Jay's 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 219, and 21 REGENT STREET. 


H. CREED & CO., CIVIL, MILITARY, and NAVAL 
AILORS and BREECHES MAKERS, Riding Habi' Makers to the Qu 4 
Door fr "Princesses, t, Bond Street, and 59 Rue St. p (One 


PHOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ GUINEA CORK- 
SOLED BOOTS for Damp Weather, 
Soft Lavant Hastie Comf@artable, and Durable. 


Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


HEL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House . 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING ‘of BEDROOMS. 


[Ron and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


H* AL & SON have on Show 180 PATTERNS of IRON 
pases BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show their 
of 2,000 Beds , 60 that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, « containin 
300 Pitustvations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROO 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 
ae 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


PICTURES, iRES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, Restored, if in the worst 
Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales at on Commission. 


&c.—Address, The Vicar, Hitchin. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton an Strand. 


Ms THOMSON, Graduate of the (onion and Edinburgh 


ARROW and the PUBLIC 
GENTL 
AMBRIDOD for the above Schools are 
31 Kensington Square. London, W 


A MASTER, with great Experience and excellent Testimonials 
and References, vee to meet with a TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENT in a First-class 
School, from the Second Week in November till the end of the Term. ‘Teaches High Classics, 
m Languages thoroughly, and the usual English Branches. Salary moderate.—Address, 
C. B., Post Oitice, Inverness. 


for Entrance by a 
much success.—For Terms ind References address F. F., 


—The SONS 


W ood TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SHOW ROOMS —2 axp 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BENS on's KEYLESS WATCHES. 
empecially and use of the Nervous, Nervous, and Teavellecs and 
are sent safe by post to all parts of the World. Ws wit 3 bam 


£8. da. £ s. £ 
GOLD...... io 10 0 is 15 6 200 30 0 0 35 0 0 each. 
SILVER .. 5 5 0 880 212 0 200 S300 
BENSON'S HLLUSERATED PAMPIILETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
ewellery, post free, 2d. each. 
STEAM FACTORY—58 AND 60 Lupost= IIILL, axp 25 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


—BRIGHTON.—WANTED, COMPANION 


PILS, for Three Girls, ages Eight, Twelve, and Fourteen, Py 
with “a Tuition. Inclusive ‘Terms, 76 and 80 Guineas a Year. The sx dA 
siven.— Address, N., ‘Treacher's Library, | 1 North Street, Brighton. 


TUTOR in in ENGLAND 0 or ABROAD.—An OXFORD MAN 


(who took his B.A. Degree in June last) wishes to meet with Two or Three PUPILS to 
prepare for Oxford or i. Public Schools, &c. He is willing to Read wih his Pupils in England 


South Wales Continent. Highest references to College Tutor.—Ad B.A., Post Office, Tenby, 


A FELLOW of the COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and a 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE, aze Forty-four, a good Linguist, is proposing to be absent 
the bas Reel for Three or Four Months this Winter. Would id gladly join ones ‘TY going to 
City, ot —Apply by letter to M.D., care of Messrs. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, 


NGELO'S ROYAL SCHOOL of ARMS will RE-OPEN 
BOXING, SWORD EXE REISE 
James's Street, October 1869. 


CARE | of CHILDREN.—A RETIRED OFFICER of the 


takes fadras A fiving his Wife and Family a short distance from London, under- 

neil ~ charge of CLIT from India or elsewhere. A First-class Grammar School in the 

Tent. at hood, every anne of a Gentleman's House, with liberal, careful. and gentle treat- 

Privat one (but subject to requirements and age), 150 Guineas a year, including Schooling or 

Grindlay uition, Clothing, &c. References required. — Address, Captain B., care of Messrs. 
lay & Co, 55 Parliament Street, London. 


THE TEA ESTABLISHME ENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
’.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN o'clock, instead 


City 
of Eights as 
& CO.'S TEAS and COFFEES continue to maintain te the euperiority oi quality 


oie reactive pr prices which first brought them into notice in the y 
of Pri it post free on application. 
IDGWAY. & CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


| DESSERT 
| 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


MAPPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 
SIIOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 

DINNER SERVICES. PLATE CHESTS BISCUIT BOXES. 

DESSERT SERVICES. | AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STAN 

TEA AND COFFEE SPOONS AND FORKS. SPIRIT FRAMES. 
SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS. 

TEA TRAYS AND | FORKS IN CASES. | KETTLES AND STANDS. 
SALVERS. 


All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB'S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 
West-Exp Suow Rooms, City WAREHOUSE, 
76, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNUILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


a TIAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild Street, 

ract to deliver and fix co plete AM MERICAN BOWLING 
Public Institutions in any part of the Kingdom. 


FURNISH } your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.'s New ILLUSTRATED CATAL OGUE, 
with Prot LIST, and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of G . comprises ‘Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps. athe. 
Stoves, Fenders. Fire-irons, Brass ond Iron Bedsteads, Bedding; ‘Copper, Tin, and Brass G 
Culinary Utensils, . Brushes, Mats, &c. A Discount of 5 per cent. for ments of 
£2 and upwards.—DEA & CO., 46 King “William Street, London Bridge. A.D 


SERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 


ICES.—The Kew rest and Best Patterns. alway’ son view. 


ALLEYS.— 
W.C, 


Lane, London 
YS in Mansions aud 


ry Description of CUT TABLE GI.ASS in great variet, 
The Stock hes selected with much and is admirably suited for furnishing 


A large Assortment of ORNAM ENT: AL GOUDS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality —superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE UILLL, E.C, ESTABLISHED 1760. 93 
4 
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"THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

HEAD OrFricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong Kong. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
ats 5 percent. pe per ann., to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 


6 ditto 
At3 ditto ditts 3 ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application 


Bills issued at the omvent exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected im British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, an y, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
on Brery i ther description of ¢ Business aud Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


Penix FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
oF ates Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curr Orrice—l OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFPICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses acerned thereon, amount 
to about £2,500,000, aud the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upw ards of £950,000, 

‘he Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

Tt will hence be seen that ample SucuRITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, trom which it will appear that all kinds of 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

‘The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Oflices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


[™PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, W. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1.600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000, 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
moderate rates of premium, 
, Policies fglling ¢ due at Michaelmas should be renewed before October M4, or the same will 
VOIC 

The vecent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policyholders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is, 6d. per cent. upwar 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Yeare’ Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settiement of Claims, 

‘The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
A.D. 1720. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orricrs—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Branon Orricke—22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors, 


ROYAL 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 


William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. 


Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Win, Percy. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 

Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Erie Carrington Smitha, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 


William Davidson, Esq. 
Laneelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq, 

Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, Esq, 
Charles Hiermann Gischen, Esq. 
Riversdale Win. Grentell, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Resjeree~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
TOTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
due at Miehaelmas will expire on Octo 

FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be eftoved on advantageous terms. 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the Premium is now the only Charge for 

Fire Insurances, 

FARMING-STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
The Reve nelonary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum 
on the sum assured 

‘a Equivale ut sednetions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred 

‘form of Bonu 
¢ Divisions of Profit take place every Five Years. 
hae sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on One Life. 
‘Lhis Corporation affords to the Assured— 
Liberal participation in Protits, with the cuarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
Royal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


Reek LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 

15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 


G. P. Bidder, Esq. 

C. B: Carruthers, E 

J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. 

D, A. Freeman, 

G, A. Fuller, Esq. 

J. Goddard, Esq. W. B. 

R. Hudson, F.R.S. 
“1, 

T. Longa gden, sq. 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which bes been established upwards of Half 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and oiher first-class 


Lieut.-Gen, Sir G. St, P. Lawrence, 
K.C.S.L, C.B. 


‘Towse, Esq, 
H. Tritton, 
S. H. Twining, Esq. 


xis. on August 20, 1868 £3,172,604 
Sum Assured—inelusive of Bonus Additions—at that date 5,380,750 2 i 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of M 
3 per cent. 1,481,569 0 4 
bat is less than one-half the Fund invested 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ............00+. 2,895,059 19 9 


Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years ending 20th 

August, 1868..... 592,369 7 8 

Annual Income... 34367 4 3 
‘Total Claims paid—inclusive: Of Bonus Additions 6627,04 7 7 

Copies of the fee Reports and Balance Shects, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 

Accounts, ‘Tables of Rates, and every information to be obtained on application. 
JOUN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary, 


| 
| 


_ SCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


LONDON : 37 CORNHILL. 
EDINBURGH : 47 GEORGE STREET. 
DUBLIN : 52 DAME STREET. 
Established 1824. Capital, £5,000,000. 
INVESTED FUNDS. 

Invested Funds u 

Amount of Life Insuranees in 
H The Total Revenue of the Company from all 
now amounts tO 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other information, may be 

or at any of the Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


+ £1,045,613 0 0 
«+ 4,200,000 0 0 


225,328 0 
the Ofices of the Company, 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary, 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secre 
37 Cornhill, London. 


L2GAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; ang 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

Existing Assurances and Bonus £4,650,000 
Invested Funds ..........- 1,540,000 
Annual Income 200,000 

Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 

Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary a and Manager, 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE nets ANCE 
SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1831. 
POSITION of the SOCIETY at Ist MARCI, 1369, 
Existing Assurances, including Bonus Additions ..............£6,714,141 
Accumulated Fund . 
This Fund is invested in First-class Securities, and ‘the particulars of the Investments and 
the Balance-Sheet will be found in last Report. 
NEW BUSINESS, 1869. 
New Assurances effected during the Year 
Annual Premiums thereon. 10,409 
This is a purely Mutual Office. The whole Profits are div isible among the Members only, 
who are expressly exempted from personal responsibility. 
EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 
A Poliey for £1000, effected in 1832, now amounts to ..........£1,854 13 11 
A Policy tor £1000, effected in 1837, now amounts to .. 
‘A Policy for £1000, eifected in 1842, now amounts to . 
And so on in proportion to the number of Years the Policy has subsisted. 
Total Amount of Vested Bonus Additions, £1,706,164. 
The Annual Report, 1869, Forms of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained at 
the Liead Oilice, or any of the Branches or Agencies. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Tieap ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Orrick iN LonpoN—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C, 
ARCIID. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE ~~ SOCIETY, 
3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. a 
Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. Kebbel, » 
Peter Cator, Esq. = 8. Lesche: 


Thames Lloyd, * 
Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 

Joseph Pease, Esq. Darlington. 
Henry Sturt, Esq. 

George Vaughan, Esq. 

Richard 8. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Thomas Charrington, Esq. 
Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esa. 
Frederick Engelhardt, ii 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., 
Chandos Wren- Hoskyns, Arerd P. 
The greatest economy is exercised in the management, the Expenses not exccedling Three and 
a half per cent. on the gross Income. No Agents being cpplayed, the Directors rely for the 
introduction of business mainly on the co-operation of Members, | No Coinmission has ever 
been allowed, by which it is calculated that upwards of £125,000 have been save 
The whole of the Profitsare applied to the reduction of the Premiumsof ‘Members of Five years’ 
standing or upwar 
The Assets in hand amount to wont of 73 per cent. of all Premiums received, and to nearly 
32 per cent. of the entire Sum assy: 
The Sum Assured £4,000,000 


» Gross Income......- 185,000 
» Accumulated Fund. 1,275,000 
» ‘Total Claims paid ... 1,140,000 


» Protits returned to Members in reduction of ),000 
For the Year ending the 4th of April, 1870, an Abatement of Premium on Members’ 
Assurances, First Series, ed at the rate of 56 per cent, 
Prospectuses and detailed A ts may be obtained on application at the Office. 


September 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The OCTOBER Number now meaty 
Tt contains all the best-paying aud safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Cireular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and 1 Westminster, Lothbury, BC. 


ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 

nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Up Siaeren 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxiord 
Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


OTICE.—The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having decided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insufficiently Add ressed.” all Letters 
directed wiper Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., FINSBURY,” SOHN HENRY 
rn EE & Ve PY. urgently request their Correspondents to direct their Letters and Orders in 
as. un 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPY., 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


TERMINUS. 
Ww A & SYLVANUS SMEB, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, APPRAISERS, AND 
UNDERTAKERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


G MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (prioe from Se.) of most reqpectable Upholsterers and Bedding 
and 
Ww. A. & S. SMEE, 
_ 6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
‘At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 
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AUTERNE, ie} 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. per Dozen 
Pints. ie White Wine, free from acidity._H. B. FE. IN & SON, 
Holborn Holborn Hill, 145 Street, London ; and Dew wsbury, Yorkshire. 


cra 7\LARET, of oe excellent Vintage of | 1865, at 12s. per Dozen ; 

o. per | st Pints ; £5 10s. per Half Hhd.; or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. Also, for pai 
on Draught. in Four-gallon Casks, each complete with ae and ‘Vent Peg, at 5s. per Gallon. 
These Casks should be kept in a cool place, and the quick.— 
HB. FEARON & SOX, Holborn Hill, and 145 New Send ond 
Yorkshi 


“A LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, in fine Condition, 
Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F. TIMMS & CO., at their New Stores, under 
the Cross Railway Station. 10 Villiers Street, C0. at We. 


HERRIES.—T. 9. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
Merchan ‘Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or 


London 
No. 1.—Good Sherry (Dry. or rich), 24s... No. 3.— 
), 368. No. 5. —Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich), 48s. 


E 1) LAZENBY & SON’S. PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propeictors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

+ of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compere to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
t up and labe lied in close imitation of their Goods with a view to mislead the Public. 
igmore, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Square), and 18 Trinity 

Street, London, 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are requested to observe that cach 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth poh wa 


QAUCE. — LEA & PERRINS.— The “ WORCE STER. 


SHIRE,” rp l by “ The only Good Sauce,” toes ves the Ap; ; 
and aids Digestion. U for Piquancy and Flavour, Ask for EA & 
ual ‘Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all Bottlesand 


Is.—_Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by all Dealers in 4 
the World. 


EXCELLENT BEEF TEA FOR 2id. A PINT. 


ee for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—Only 


A, 5 warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Signature is on every 


me to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, Dutch, and other Governments. 


PDIGEST ION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 

Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, Pid THOMAS } pecmsom & SON, 
31, 33, a 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, and by al. Pharmaceutical 


PAINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 
MOSELY, the Dentist, “ by Special Appointment,’ 312 Regent Street” sxectly opposite 
the Polytechnic. Established 1%20.—_The System of Painless Dentistry originated by BL 

MOSELY, and now recognised by the Medical Faculty ‘and the Profession as _ of the Baprove: 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXVI. 
October, will be published on SaruRnDAY NExt, the 16th instant, 
CONTENTS. 

1, THE G@CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 

2. FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 

3. THE DUC D’AUMALE’S LIVES OF THE CONDfs. 
4, THORNTON ON LABOUR. 

5. COUNT BISMARCK. 

6. ROBINSON’S PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 

7. FERGUSSON ON TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 
8 DIARIES OF CRABB ROBINSON. 

9, INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH AND NATIVE. 

10. THE VICTORIAL OF DON PEDRO NINO. 

11. MILL’S SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 
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(CURES of ASTHMA, CONSU MPTION, COUGHS, &c., by 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
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CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
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SELECT LIBRARY. —First Class Subscription, 


a a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuse: free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
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with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, aud (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For OCTOBER (2s. 6d.) is now ready. 


Line Engravings. 
1. THE RETURN OF THE RUNAWAY, after J. CLARK. 
2, IN THE HIGHLANDS, after R. Carrick. 
3. THE LOST PLELAD, after the Statue by J. G. Loven. 
Literary Contributions. 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. E. L. Corrs, B.A. Iilustrated. 
PICTURE | GALLERIES OF ITALY—Milan and Bologna. By James Darrorxe. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s uare, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—T. kh. H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL 
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OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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ADAM Illustrated. 
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A ‘THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 
MUNICH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
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307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Now ready, 6d. 


OVEN and GURNEY PROSECUTION : in its Relation 
to the Public as distinguished from the Defendants. By ADAM THoM, LL.D. 
London : E¥rrxGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


4to. 148 pp., printed with red initials, boards, 12s, 


ETT’S FLOWERS of the SOUTH, from the Hortus 

Siccus of an Old Collector. Poetical Translations from Mode re Langusges on and from 

Horace, with with the Original Texts, and Original Sonnets with Latin Versions. By W.H. Hyett, 
inswick. 
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which i in youth and early manhood has laid up a varied store of culture and scholarship, are due 
t lowers,’ wh‘ch we can have no hesitation in describing as a garland ae ee credit upon 

nswick and upon Gloucestershire generally,""—Saturday Review, September 18, 1 


* His versions from Filicaia, Horace, and other authors have often a refined and scholarlike 
ferfume."—Guardian, 


BASIL MonTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE GAIETY GAZETTE: 
An Ilustrated Review of Life and Literature. 


Amonest 1Ts LireRARY CONTRIBUTORS WILL BE: 
Dion Boucicault, F. Boyle, H. J. Byron, Saville Clark, Dutton Cook, G. F. Du 
Terreaux, W. S. Gilbert, John Hollingshead, Tom Hood, H. 8. Leigh, Charles 
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Alfred Wigan, Horace Wigan, Edmund Yates. 


The Artistic Staff will consist of A. R. Fairfield, W. 8. Gilbert, Watts Phillips, 


John Procter, G. A. Sala, Alfred Thompson, and others. “. 
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The Saturday Review. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
ConTENTs oF OCTOBER ort Price 7d. 


Life and Death at St. Breaca’s. In Lot 2 
Eight Chapters. whey “Atlantic Telegraph Expedition. 
Terrestrial Magnetism. Some Views of a Unit. 


Greenwich Hospital. A Peep at Pompeii. 

A Morass Adventure. Betsy’s Beau. 

In the Temple. Cottages. 

Photographic Wonders, The Month: Science and Arts. 
‘The Umbrella, Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And the Conclusion of an Original Tale, entitled A COUNTY FAMILY. 


Monthly, 1s. 
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1. PROFESSOR SEELEY on “ ROMAN IMPERIALISM.” 
“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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. MR. R. H. HUTTON’S “ST. PAUL.” 

. “OUR FRIENDS IN THE VILLAGE.” 

THE REV. J. R. GREEN'S “ABBOT AND TOWN.” 

LINES.” By Avice Horron, 

. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters 35—37. 

. THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY on “ WOMEN AND POLITICS.” 

. MR. B. BROGDEN ORRIDGE on “THE CORPORATION OF LONDON 
AND THEIR RECORDS.” 

10. MR. W. H. POLLOCK’S “ BELOW THE HEIGHTS.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE FIRST NUMBER of THE ACADEMY, a 
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Tuis Day, demy 4to. (48 pp.), price 6d. 


*,* Booksellers and Newsagents are informed that all clean and uncut Copies 
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JONN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
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LEADING ARTICLES, Children at Church. 


hbishop M ing, Dr. A Swiss Casino. 
Are From an Englishman in Spain. 
Spanish Affairs. The Miseries of the Middle Classes, 


Bribery and Respectability. “ The Law's Delay” and the Clerkenwell 
“he Agricultural Labourer Sessions, 
ion, The Agricultural Labourer. 


Shells and Ships. 

The Cider Truck System, 

The Crystal Palace Programme. 
Harvard's Apologia. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


The Morality of Field Sports. 
The Universal Man. 


Congresses. Young Russia, 
Beggars. ’ Pauper Girls and Boys. 
Capital of the American 
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REVIEWS. 
Robert Owen. 
New Tracks in North America, 
* The Pocts of Greece.” 


‘The Election Judges as Witnesses. 

The Published Accounts of Life Assur- 
ance Companies. 

Letters on European Radicalism. 
I.—What is 1t? New Books and New Editions. 


OccasIonaL Nores. Foreign Arras. SuMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


Imperial 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


(THE LIFE of CHARLES the FIFTH, EMPEROR of 


GERMANY. By WILLIAM RoseErtsoy, D.D., F.R.S.E., late Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. With some Account of the Lite ‘and Patines of the Author, condensed 
from that written by DUGALD Stewart, F.R.S. Edin 


London : WILLIAM TeEaa, Pancras Lane, 


Just published, roy: val 8vo. “stitched, 38.3 per post, 3 


REFLECTIONS on the FORMATION of ARMIES, with a 
VIEW to the RE-ORGANIZATION of the ENGLISH ARMY. Tosether with a 
‘Trans’a‘ion of the Archduke Au eames $ celebrated Pamphlet on “ Responsibility in Times 
of War.” By Captain W. J. Wyatt sf naieenen), Author of “A Political and Military 
iteview of the Austro-Italian War 1866,”" &c. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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POEMS on SUBJECTS Selected from the ACTS of the 


STLES; with other Miscellaneous Pieces. By H.C. G.MOvULE, M.A., Fellow of 
rinity Colla Cambridge. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. London: BELL & DALDyY. 


Now ready, 6s. 6d. 


TPH LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other PIECES. 


Republished with Additions and Annotations. By G. O. TREVELYAN, late Scholar of 
Trinity Ccllees, Cambridge, and Author of the * Competition Wallah. 


Cambridge : De1cuToN, BELL, & Co. London: BELL & DALDY. 


my 8vo. sewed, 1 


(HE SATURDAY REVIEW and the “KINGS of ROME.” 
By T. If. Dyer, LL.D. 
London: BeLt & DALpy. 


Royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 20s. 


‘THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISII 


MOTHS. By Epwarp Newmas,'F.L.S., F.Z.S. Giving a Full Description of the 

Nature ; also, a Description of the Caterpillar, Chry salis, Food Plant, Time of 
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may be h 

* Wee congratulate British entomologists on the completion and publication of this magnificent 
wor 

“ The description of each insect in the four great divisions is very clear,and supplies just that 
sort of information which will enable the possessor of any moth to identify it and assign it a 
proper place in the series. The innumerable woodcut illustrations, too. with the vulgar and 
scientific names attached, are such as to be of great service. mp the index is as full and complete 
as it is possible to be. ‘he volume is well printed.” —Lovkseller 

“In language as clear as it is accurate Mr. Newman has given «is a complete description of all 
the moths that are found in this country...... Although technicalities are eschewed, yet preci- 
sion is attained by the use of ordinary language alone, which is something extraordinar: y. 

Gardener's Chonicle. 

“Tn originali ont fulness the work is peculiarly meritorious...... The figures are so good 
that, although they are only woodcuts in black and white, it will — ‘happen that aspecies or 
variety will not be readily identiiied by their aid.” —Gardener's Magazi 


London; W. TWREDIE, 337 Strand. 
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A NEW BOOK. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet- 


Laureate. Small 8vo. 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENG. 


LAND, from the Reformation to the End of Last mesg By the Rey, 
Joun Hunt, Author of “* An Essay on Pantheism.” Demy 8vo. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By Norman Maczezop, 


D.D. Small 4to. with Illustrations. 


OTHER FOLKS’ LIVES. 


Crown 8yo. 


OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular Expositions of 


the Apostles’ Creed. By Bishop ALEXANDER, Dean MANSEL, C. J. VauGnan, 
D.D., WM. Hanna, D.D., ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D. D., Davip Brown, DD. 
LINDSAY- -ALEXANDER, D.D., and others. Small 


JESUS and the RESURRECTION. By the Rev, 
open Cox, Author of “The Private Letters of St. John,” &c. Crown 


NEW POEMS. By Geratp Massey. Small 8vo. 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY. By the Rev. 


Cartes Author of “ The Water Babies.” Small 8yo. with 
Illustrations. 


CHILD-PLAY. By the Authors of, and uniform with, 


“ Child-World.” Square 32mo. with Illustrations, 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bishop 


of OxrorD. Post 8vo. 


THE BYEWAYS of SCRIPTURE: a Series of 


Biblical Studies. By E. H. Piumprre, M.A., Rector of Pluckley, and 
Professor of Divinity, King’ s College, London. Crown 8vo. 


KING GEORGE’S MIDDY. By 


Author of “The Magic Mirror.” Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by W. 8 
Gilbert. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD TES- 


TAMENT. By Tuomas Gururir, D.D. Second Series. Crown 8yvo. 


THE BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Camopen. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MISCELLANIES. From the Oxford Sermons and 
other Writings of Jonn Henry NEwMAN, D.D. Uniform with Dean Stanley's 
** Scripture Portraits.” Crown 8vo. 


CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS of ALFRED 


TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Crown 8vo. 


CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. A Book for Girls. 


Crown 8vo. 


FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo. 


THE PEACE of GOD. By W. Bast Jonzs, Arch- 


deacon of York. Crown 8vo. 


THE SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. By Sanan 


TytLEr, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations. 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS, written for Private 


Representation. By Percy FirzGERALD, M. A. F.S.A., Author of “ The Life 
of David Garrick.” Crown 8vo. 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young Men. 


By Tuomas GuTuRIE, D.D., and W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized Version, 
agg by Henry ALrorpD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Cheap Edition, 


LAST WORDS in DONCASTER. By C. J. Vauenay, 


D.D., late Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo. 


PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on PROMINENT QUES- 


TIONS in THEOLOGY. Edited by the Right Rev. A. Ew1ne, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. To be issued in Monthly Parts, 1s. 


1. THE ATONEMENT (ready November 1). 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 10 vols. 18mo. in neat case. 


THE BOY in the BUSH. By Epwarp Howe. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN. By 


CO. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Small 8vo. 


By M. B. Smepuey, 


56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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October 9, 1869.] The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth Volum: 
of the ** Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo. 15s. (Ready. 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


“ Mansfield Park.” By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. Austen Lemon, Vicar of 
Bray. 8vo, with Portrait and other Illustrations, (On October 25. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the HON. 


WILLIAM WICKHAM, attached to the Head-Quarters of the English Army 
during the Great War. Including interesting Letters of the Archduke 
Charles, Wilberforce, Lord Auckland, Lord Grenville, Louis X VIII., Charles X., 
Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, Fox, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, 
Suwarrow ; an interesting Correspondence with Lord Grenville, Secretary of 
Treland during Emmett’s Rebellion. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM 
WickHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Hon. William Wickham and 
Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends, Edited by the Rev. 
A.G. L’EsrRANGE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, [On October 25, 


THE DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLING- 
TON, kept during the Troublous Times of CharlesI. Now first published 
from the Original in the British Museum. Edited by Mrs. WEepp. 2 vols, 
with Notes and Illustrations. [On October 25, 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 


GENDS. Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other I)lus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter, now first 
published. 2 vols. demy Svo. handsomely printed, with an Original Frontis- 
by George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 

h, and Two new ones by Leech. Edited by the Rev. Ricuanp Dauron 


SIR H.LYTTON BULWER’S HISTORICAL 


CHARACTERS: Talleyrand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SUN. By Guittemn, Author 


of “ The Heavens.” Translated by Dr. Purrson. Crown 8vo. with 50 Tllus- 


trations. [On Uctober 25. 
THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition 
in 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations, [On October 20. 


TWELVE WONDROUS TALES. By W. 


Kyox Wicram, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. with Comic Illustrations. 
[On November 1. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By the Hon. 


MoxtcomeEry, Author of ‘ A Very Simple Story,” “Peggy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
price és, [Un October 15, 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY : being the First 


Volume of a new Library Edition of Jane Austen’s Works. Deautifully 
3 to be completed in Five Monthly crown 8vo. vols. price 6s. each, 
[On November 1. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his 
Life. New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. [in a few days. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, cloth, 8s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: 
A Poem. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


VIOLA. | By the Author of “ Caste,” ‘ Pearl,” 
SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Gizzerr, 


2 Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
being pao] Portions of this oy are told so distinctly and powerfully that we cannot help 
“Anen and fascinated.”—7imes. “An extremely interesting novel.” —Atheneum, 
Mr. Gilbert powerful, original, and fascinating work.” —Telegraph. We doubt whether 
ever before written a story of so continuous and intense an interest.” —Spectator. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tytter, 


Author of “ The Huguenot Family,” &¢, 3 vols. [October 13. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


and Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 vols. 


| 


HELEN ’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady Brake. 
A fascinating and wholesome novel.”"—John Bull. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLEOROUGH STREET. | 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXVI. 
October, 1869. (On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE GCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 

2. FRESHFIELD’S TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. 

3. THE DUC D’AUMALE’S LIVES OF THE CONDES. 

4, THORNTON ON LABOUR, 

5. COUNT BISMARCK, 

6. ROBINSON’S PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS. 

7. FERGUSSON ON TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 

8. DIARIES OF CRABB ROBINSON. 

9. INDIAN JUDGES, BRITISH AND NATIVE. 

10, THE VICTORIAL OF DON PEDRO NINO, 

11. MILL’S SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. Dy 
Tuomas Cops, Barrister. 8vo. price 16s. (Oa Thursday next. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A, Froune, M.A. 
Vols. XI. and XII., in 8vo. price 36s, completing the Work. [/a October. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By Ricnarp DoyLe. With a Poem by W. Atiincuam. In folio, 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. 
in November. 


OUR CHILDREN’S STORY, by ONE of 


their GOSSIPS. By the Author of “ IIow we Spent the Summer, or a Voyage 
en Zigzag.” Small 4to. with 60 Illustrations by the Author. (Near/y ready. 


STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 


Social Science. By the Author of “ Records of the Ministry of the Rev. E. T. 
March Phillipps,” &c. 8vo. (Just ready. 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Jon 


SrvantT Mitt. Second Edition. Post Svo. 5s, 


THE PLACE of RITUAL: a Sermon preached 


at the Re-opening of Anderston Church, Glasgow, by the Rev. A. K. H. Boyp, 
D.D., First Minister of St. Andrews, 8vo. (Ja a sew days. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENcE JonzEs, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. §vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wenp. 


Edited by his Wipow; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. 
[Jn Sew days. 


THE SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES: 


an Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially Denuda- 
tion, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been produced. 
By D. Mackiyrosn, F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 86 Woodcuts, price 12s, 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS- 


TOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED into ENGLISH. By Roperr WILLIAMs, 
B.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. price 12s. 


HORSES and STABLES. By Colonel Frrz- 


WYGRAM, Fifteenth King’s Hussars. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
(On the 21st instant. 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and 


Practical, in Treatises by Various Authors. Edited by T. Houmes, M.A., &c. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illustrations. In 5 vols. 
8vo. price 21s. each. VoL. I. now ready. [VoL II. in November. 


GRAY’S ANATOMY, Descriptive and Sur- 


gical. With nearly 400 large Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, by T. Hommes ; with 
an Introduction on General Anatomy and Development by the Editor. 
Royal 8vo. price 28s. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 
and Practical. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in King’s College, London. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised :— 

Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, price 15s. 
Parr IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, price 21s. 
Parr IIl.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, price 24s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 8vo. 9s. 


THE BRITISH EXPEDITION in ABYS- 


SINIA. Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents, By Captain 
H. M. Hozier, late Assistant-Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by 


Heyry F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
Huard, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. (This day. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. 


By E. A. Freeman, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 
on. with coloured Maps. [Next week. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GLOBE SERIES.” 


SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 


from the Original Editions and MSS. by R. Morris. With a Memoir by 
. W. Hates, M.A, Globe 8vo. 3s. Gd. [Next week, 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Tuomas Huaues, 


M.P., Author of “Tom Brown's School s.” To be completed in Three 
Monthly Parts, and form Vol. VIII. of “ TRE SUNDAY LIBRARY.” With 
Illustrations. Part I. now ready, 1s. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS: 


POEMS. Complete Edition, 2 vols, extra fep. 8vo. each 6s. 


— CRITICISM. New Edition, enlarged and revised, extra fcp. 
vO. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: 


Qualitative Analysis. By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S., and Lee’s 
Reader in Chemistry at Christ Church; and H. G. Mapay, F.C.S., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

[This day. 


JOHANNIS WICLIF TRIALOGUS, cum 


Supplemento Trialogi: illum recensuit, hoc primum edidit, utrumque Com- 
mentario critico instruxit G. LECHLER. S8vo. lis, [Neat week. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
In a few days, price HALF-A-Crown, 
GECUMENICAL COUNCIL and the INFALLI- 
BILITY of the ROMAN PONTIFF: a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy. By 
Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


VoLUME the First, in Svo. price 12s. cloth, 
OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of SANSKRIT, GREEK, 
and LATIN. By W. H. Ferran, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. 
Dublin. To be completed in One more Volume, 


London: LONGMANS and Co, Dublin: W. M‘GrE. 


Now ready, in fep. Svo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Jomn Mrtarp, 


a Professor of Elocution in the Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in fep. Svo. price 5s. cloth, 
WELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS 
and their PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. Delivered at the Alexandra College 
by Joun P. Mauarry, A.M. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: LonemMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 

to INVALIDS ; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 

By C. T. WILLraMs, M.A. M.D. Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged ; with a 


New Map. 
London: LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF SHAFTESBURY’S CIIARACTERISTICS, 
Vol. I. in 8vo. ready on the 23rd instant, 


HARACTERISTICS of MEN, MANNERS, OPINIONS, 
TIMES. By Anrnony, Third Earl of Suarrespury. Published from the 
Edition of 1713, with Engravings designed by the Author; and Edited, with 
Marginal Analysis, Notes and Illustrations, by the Rev. Watrer M. Hatcn, M.A. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. (To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


Also in preparation, 


A LIFE of the THIRD EARL of SHAFTESBURY, compiled 
from Unpublished Documents; with a Review of his Philosophical Opinions. 
By the Rev. M. Haren, M.A. 


London : LonaMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr, ang 
Mrs. PerHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra, 
tions, 25s. (Ready this day, 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C. PARKINSON. 1 vol. crown Svo. [This day. 


A MEMOIR of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, 


Bart. By James GRANT. 1 vol. 8vo. [Just ready, 


THE HISTORY of the PARAGUAYAN 


WAR. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, 1 vol. 8vo. [Shortly, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER. 


ING-PLACES, 3 vols. (Ready this 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


J. 8, Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted 


&ec. 3 vols, (Ready this day, 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romanee, 

3 vols. 
THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. 


a Novel. 


t,” 3 vols. 
By the 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 
Author of The Waterdale Neighvours,” ‘* Paul Massie,” 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of * Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 
Gray, Author of ‘John Haller’s Niece,” ‘‘ Never—For Ever,” &. 
“ This is a thrilling love story for the seaside.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of Desart. 2 vols. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 2 


By J. M. Cares, Author of *‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 
3 vols. 


“ Mr. Capes is a close observer of men and manners.” —Speetat 
“+The Buckhurst Voluntecrs’ will add considerably to his goodly cirele of vendere 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: By Josers 


VeEREY. 3 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. 


Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


By the Author of 
[Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HSTORY of the HEBREW NATION and ITS LITERA- 


TURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of the “ History of Egypt,” &c. 


TEXTS of the HOLY BIBLE explained by ANCIENT 


}ONUMENTS. By S. SHARPE. Second Edition, post 8vo. with 166 Engravings 7 
nomi, 
London: J. SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 

In 3 vols. small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


(THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES, translated by 
8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
(THE ART of FIGURE DRAWING. By T. H. Maguire 
Just ready, ye Edition, much enlarged, with 40 Engravi ings on mn Wi ‘ood, Coloured 
Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


— 


New and enlarged Edition, with Engravings, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING, and the 


Prevention and Cure of Restiveness i in Horses. By Fraxcis Dwyer, Major of Hussars 
in the Imperial Austrian Service. This enlarged Edition comprises a new Section on Draught 


and Harness. 
FROM REVIEWS OF FIRST EDITION. 

“Very ably written, and bears the impress on every page of great skill and thorough mastery 
of the subject.” —Bell’s Life. 

“In this work we have some of the soundest and most valuable suggestions we have read. No 
man who owns or rides a horse should leave this work unstudied.” —sSunday Zimes. 

“ One of the most practical and sensible books of its kind ever published.”—Sportsinan. 

“ We have both studied his arguments with attention and tested them by repeated experi- 
ments; and our conclusion certainly is, that bay require nothing but publicity to eflect a 
inaterial change in the present practice of English horsemanship.” —Fraser’s Magazine, 

WILLIAM BLAcKWoob & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


SHARPE, being a Revision of the authorized English Old Testament. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, translated by the same, from 
Griesbach’s Text. Fifth Edition, in cloth, Is. 6d. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 
(THE INFLUENCE of the MOSAIC CODE on SUB- 
SEQUENT LEGISLATION. By J. Bess. Manspers, Solicitor. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, imperial 4to. 42s. 
Treatise on the Subject, copiously Illustrated. 
Wrssor & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
rontispiece, and 6 Panoramic Maps, post svo. cloth, 12s. 
INTER and SPRING on the SHORES of the MEDITER: 
RANEAN ; or, the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, a4 
Biarritz, as Winter é1imates. By J. WENRY BENNET, 
Third Edition, post 5vo. cloth, 7s. TH 
(THE CLIMATE of PAU, and its INFLUENCE on HEAL 
7 and DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER TayLon, M.D., F.R.S.E., Resident Physiciad 
at Pau. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington —— 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s, Gd 3, 
FPLLEPSY and its CURE. By Gxo. Beaman, M.D., FRC: 
London: RENSHAW, 356 sired. And all Booksellers, 
Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing auditional Ra and Cases io 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quack ; by post, 1s- By 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
DeTeEcToR. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street. 
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DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 8vo. 15s. 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


CosTENTS : The Anglo-Spanish Plot—Factions at Court—Lord Grey of Wilton— 
Old English Catholics—The English Jesuits—White Webbs—The Priests’ Plot— 
Wilton Court—Last of a Noble Line—Powder Plot Room—Guy Fawkes—Origin of 
the Plot—Vinegar House—Conspiracy at Large—The Jesuit’s Move—In London— 
November 1605—Hunted Down—In the Tower—Search for Garnet—End of the 
English Jesuits—The Catholic Lords—Harry Percy—The Wizard Earl—A Real 
‘Arabella Plot—William Seymour—The Escape—Pursuit—Dead in the Tower—Lady 
Frances Howard—Robert Carr—Powder Poisoning—The End, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


On the 15th inst., demy 8vo. és. 


A DIGEST OF MOOHUMMUDAN 
LAW. 


Part I1.—Containing the Doctrines of the Imameea Code of Jurisprudence 
on the most important of the same Subjects. 


By NEIL B. E. BAILLIE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On the 15th inst., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG 


GRANGE. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On the 20th inst., New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


On the 20th inst., First Series, New Edition, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 9s. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


This day is published, 8vo. 14s. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF 
HORACE: 


A Metrical Translation into English. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARIES, 
By Lord LYTTON. 

With Latin Text. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Just published, 1s. 


UNIONISM: 
With Remarks on the Report of the Commissioners on Trades’ 
Unions. 
By JAMES STIRLING, 
Author of “Letters from the Slave States.” 


GLASGOW: JAMES MACLEHOSE. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


NEW NOVELS FOR OCTOBER, 


NEW NOVEL BY 8S. W. FULLOM. 
DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND, 
On the 18th inst., 3 vols. 


DOWN in DEVON. By S. W. Futrom, 


Author of “ The Great Highway,” “ Time will Tell,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL. 
During October, 3 vols. 


LOVER and HUSBAND. By Envis Granam. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS LIST. 


The OCTOBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS 

THE MORALITY OF FIELD SPORTS. Dy E. A. Freeway. 

SUPER FLUMINA BABYLONIS. By A. C. Swixscrne. 

OLD GUILDS AND NEW FRIENDLY AND TRADE SOCIETIES. By 
J, M. LupLow. 

THE WORSHIP OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. Part I.—Totems and 
Totemism. By J. F. M*LENNAN. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, AS ARTIST AND MORALIZ=. By J. 
Buxton ForMAN. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion Savace. 

CRITICAL NOTICES, 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
This day, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 20 Chromos and numerous Woodcuts, price 30s. 


NEW TRACKS IN NORTH 
AMERICA: 


A Journal of Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the 
Survey for a Southern Railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean during 1867-8. 


By WILLIAM A. BELL, M.A., M.B. Cantab. F.R.G.S. 


This day, demy 8vo. with 210 Illustrations, 21s. 


HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE- 
SHOEING: 


Their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
In the press, 1 vol. demy Svo. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


| ILLUSTRATED WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL WOODCUTS AND STEEL PLATES. 


This day, Second Edition, 1s. 


A VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Crown 8vo. €3. 
THE ~“BEGGYNHOF:” 
The City of the Single. 
By the Author of “Gheei,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 
M. or N. By G. J. Wuyre Metvmiz. 2 vols 


[Nert week. 
ONLY HERSELF. By Ayyre Tuomas. 
. 8 vols. (This day. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 2 vols. 
[Next week. 
TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Atice Fisuer. 
1 vol. [Jn a few days. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Just ready, 3 vols. 31s. Gd._NEWBY, Publisher. 


“The most remarkable book that has been given to the lic for many years will be 
published early in the autumn, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU, 


the only son of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose career was, perhaps, one of the most 
extraordinary of any woman in the annals of England during the last 200 years. The Auto- 
biography introduces kings and princes, politicians and poets, men of law and men of Ictters. 
In fact, it will give lifelike portraits of dead men and women, amongst whom will be found 
George the Second —Frederick, Prince of Wales—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—Sarah. Duchess 


MARION & CO., 22 ann 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM, 


ot Mar rl of Cibber—Pope. whose 
absurd love adventure with Lady Mary is described at Jength—Loward, Earl of Sufotk— 
Savage—Lord_Lyttelton—Bully Rooke—Lord Scarborough—.Molly Segrave—The Duchess of 
Manchester—Dr. Young—Lady Vane—Lord Vatmore and his Wife, the Duchess of | 

Kitty Lyde, afterwards the Duchess of Queensberry—Lady Betty Molyneux—Lady Fanny 
Shirley—Windham—Pulteney—Lady Bolingbroke—Lady Archibald HMamilton—Sir William 
Yonge—Tom_ afterwards the celebrated 
Lord Holland—Lord Hervey—The Duke of Kingston—Bishop Burnett—Richard Stecle—Lady 
Bella Bentinck—The profligate Duke of Wharton, sc, &c."—Lvening Post. 


Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


PEEPS at BRITTANY: the Bretons and Breton Literature. 
1 vol. 19s. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


Tt contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, 
At 39 Oxford Street ; 1, 1a, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place, and 1 Newman Yard, London, w, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.- The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used as such, 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM 


either use/n.l) or ornamentally, as by no possibl 
test can it !« distinguished from real silver. 
A small Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 
finish and dur.bility, as follows : 
Fiddle, | | 
or Old Bead. | Thread.' King's. 
Silver. | | 
12 Table Forks....|110./2 5. 
12 Table Spoous 110 1.)/2 2./2 5. 
12 Dessert bor! 28-13 
12 Dessert Fei th. 
ot 8.21% Bx 
2 Sauce Ladies . 8. 8. 
1Gravy spoon ..]. 6.2]. 86/1. 9.1. 96 
2 Salt ~poon-. 
le Sele Sols €6 
1 Mustard con, | 
1 Pair of Suyar| | 
1 Pair of Fish! | | 
Carvers 8.12 8. 
1 Soup Latic....] -10.) 
1 Sugar Sitter 


Total......19 16 1116.12 86'13 26 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Che-t, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern : 

Table spoons and Forks....£1 2 0 per Doz. 
De--cr' Spoons and Forks.. 916 ,, 
Tea Spoons... O10 @ a 

Tea an) Codee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet an! Li,: one Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The larg stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives on! orks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kin. ot Re-plating done by the Patent Process, 


Hii: 1: ST SHOW of IRON BED- 
-A. ST 1» the KINGDOM.—There are EIGHT 
LARG!. devoted to the exclusive show of Iron 
and ras . ads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 


Best Straw Palliasses ......| .12 .|. 15 .|.18. 
Best French Alva Mattresses| .116/).16./).18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses} .16./1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses..| .17./1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses} 1 16,1116/1146 
Good White Wool Mattresses} 1 86/2 3./2 7. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ......| 210 1. 
Superior Horse-Hair Do. ..| 2 .. 18 66 
Extra Super Do, ..........| 214.)318 ./410. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing} 3 5. 476,415. 
Extra Super Do. .......... 
French Mattress for use over 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... .-j/6N. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s. perlb.} 111 7. 
BestGreyGoose,2s.2d. perIb.| 5 
Do. Best White, at 3s. per lb. | 4 -|6176)712. 


Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters, from 6s. to 
29s. 6d. Down Pillows, from 10s. 6d. to 17s, 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


{URNITURE, in complete Suites for 
Bedrooms, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his Manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 
and some are objects of pure Verti, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 
Clocks..........+. from 7s. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra ....... from 13s. 6d, to £16 10s, per Pair, 
Bronzes .......... from 18s. to £16 lés, 
Lamps, Moderateur from 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 6d. per Gallon, 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché Patterns, are on SHOW. Block 
Tin, 19s. the Set of Six; elegant modern patterns, 
35s. Gd, to 49s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with 
or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to £6 8s. the 
Set of Five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the Set of Four; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 21s. to 80s.; electro- 
plated on Britannia Metal, full size, £5 5s. ; ditto, on 
Nickel, full size, £10. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 

4 TERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Season’s 
SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French Mode- 
rateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies compe- 
tition. The prices, complete with Chi y and Globe, 
vary from 8s. to £17 17s. Each Lamp is guaranteed 
perfect, but to ensure their proper action 

Pure Colza Oil is supplied at the Wholesale Price, 
3s. 6d. per gall, 

Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. each ; Chimneys, 
Gd. each ; Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. 

Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world 
(including all the recent novelties) is on Sale at from 
30s. to £6, 


({,ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and 
dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some designed 
expressly for him, whi» present, for novelty, varicty 
and purity of taste, 2 nequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain ngures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d. (two-light) to £22, 


(CUTLERY, WARRANTED. — The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at prices that 
are remuncrative only because of the largeness of the 


sales, 
Ivory HANDLES, a | 
| 
34-inch Ivory Handles .. perdoz.| 13. 106) 5, 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles ......| 18 | 14 5o 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles....| 21. 16.) 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ......| 28 .| 21.) 8, 
4-inch Finest African Ivory’......| 27.) 12, 
Do., with Silver Ferules.......... | 42 . | 35 ./ 186 
Do., with Silvered Blades ........ | 46 . | 33.1186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles....| 25 . 19 .| 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ..| 84. ! 54 o 1 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays. 

per Set of Three ........ from 25s. to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto............ from 7s. 6d. to 4 guineas, 

Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low, 


|} ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY) and every Article 

for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is arranged in 
Four Sets, each complete in itself. 

1 2 3 4 
£s a/£ 8s. dif s. ale 8. d. 
Kitchen Utensils../68 8 824 8 11012 9 3181 
Brushes and Tur- | 
nery 1 O15 16719 O38 25 


Total per Set ..'89 9 839 9 71811 9706 


No. 1 suitable for any Mansion. 
ditto Second-class Houses, 
ditto Third-class ditto 
» + ditto Fourth-class ditto. 


Any single Article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different Lists.—For particulars see Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


OAL SCOOPS.— WILLIAM 
BURTON has 400 different Patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from.........+++++++ 18. 9d. to 1508. 
Plain black open Scoops, from ...... 1s. 9d. 
Do. do. zinc-lined, from ..........+. 48. 6d. 
Covered Box-Scoops, from ........+. 48. 6d, 
Do. with Hand-Scoop, from ........ 10s. 6d, 
Do. do. with fancy gold ornamentation, from 19s, 
Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 3s. to 150s. 
There is also a choice sclection of Wooden Coal 
Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest, and at the same time the best and most 
varied, assortment in the world. 


BAtss and TOILET WARE— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate. with 
those that have tended to make establishment 
the most distinguished in this country. Portable 
Showers, 8s.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 128; 
Nursery, 18s. to 38s. ; Sponging, 6s. to 32s. ; Hip, 13% 
to 3ls. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d. to 48s. the 
Set of Three. 


EFRIGERATORS, or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES, constructed on the same prin- 
ciples as those recommended by the Wenham Lake 


Ice Company. 
;. Long. | Wide. High. Price. 
No. 1ft. llin. | 1ft. Gin. | 1ft. 10in. | £3 
No. 1..| 2ft. Gin. | 1ft. llin. | 2ft. 
No, 2..| 2ft. 10in, | 2ft. Oin. | zft. Oin. 
No. 3..| 3ft. 4in, | 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin. 
No. 4../ 3ft. 9in. 2ft. | 2ft. Oin. 
A small £2 10s. 
A large Cabinet ditto, £14 14s, 
Ice Pails or Pots, 8s. to 30s. Ice Moulds, 6s. 6d. to 13® 
Ice-Making Machines, 35s. to 130s. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER: 7 


priate | » Bed-hangings. Portable Folding 
Bedsie »! s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetai nd patent sacking, from lls.; and 
Cots, fro '.; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bers ‘, in great variety, from £1 13s, 6d. to 
£15, 
FES STOVES, KITCHEN 
1 FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECE: . of the above are requested, before 
finally to visit the SHOW-ROOMS, They 
contail assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
pieces, Pire-irons, and General Iron- 
mong ot be approached elsewhere, either 
tor var y. beauty of design, or exquisitencss 
of worl 
tOVCS 88, to £9 5s, 
Bri. iuornaments .. £38s. to £53 10s, 
te: un Fenders, from £3 3s. to £25. 
Chi £1 8s. to £100. 
Fir 38, Jd, the Set to £4 10s. 
ETS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 
. 48. 6d.to 26s. 
OS 268, Od. to 105s, 
Herrows.. 45s, 0d, to 90s. 
. 35s. 0d, to 70s, 
68. 6d. to 30s, 
16s, 0d. to 90s, 
ls and Watering Pots. 
lowers ......703. Od. to 130s, 
£310 0 
10 0 
iitable for a Lady. 
NChES 0 
” 610 
suitable for a Man, 


Y, axp SATURDAY .... { 


BATURDAY 


when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed 


Bayswater. | Camden Town. | St. John’s Wood. | aan End (all _ 
Belsize Park. | City. Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. | Kensin le burn. ico. 
Brompton. Chelsea. Highbury. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. | Shepherd’s Bush 
Fulham. | Hammersmith. 
Borough. | Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. | Wandsworth. 
Brixton. Clapham, | Kennington. Peckham. Walworth. 
Dalston. | Hackney. | Hampstead. | Holloway (Upper). | Highgate. | Kingsland. 


\ Goods beyond the above-named places deiivered by special arrangement. t 
¥ Facirriss, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON will alway% 
rate. 


lee, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex. 


>> exerB ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES: 


—Saturday, October 9, 1869. 
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